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SMITH. 



£dMUND smith is one of those lucky writer^ 
who have^ without mudi labour^ attained high re- 
putation^ and who are mentioned with reverence 
rather for the possession than the exertion of un- 
common abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that little claims 
no praise but what can be given to intellectual ex- 
cellence, seldom employed to any virtuous purpose.. 
His character, as given by Mr. Oldisworth, with 
all the partiality of friendship, which is said by 
Dr. Burton to shew '* what fine things one man of 
parts can say of another,*' and which, however, com- 
prises great part of what can be known of Mr. Smith, 
it is better to traifscribe at once than to take by 
pieces. I shall subjoin such little memorials as ac- 
cident has enabled me to collect. 

Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only son of an 
eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of 
the famous baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of 
his father, which were soon followed by his death. 
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3 S K I T* H. 

were the occasion of the son's being kft very yonng^ 
in the hands of a near relation (one who married 
Mr. Neate's sister)^ whose name was Smith. 

This gentleman and bis lady treated him as their 
own childy and put him to Westminster-school under 
the care of Dr. %lsby ; whence, after the loss of his 
faithful and generous guardian (whose name he as- 
sumed and retained), lie was removed to Christ- 
church in Oxford, and there by his aunt handsomely 
maintained till her death ; after which he continued 
a member of that learned and ingenious society till 
within five years of his own ; though, some time 
befoi^ his kaving Chmt-chureh, he was sent for b^ 
bif mo^w to Worcester, and owned and acknow-r 
]e(%ed m faer legitimate son ; which had not been 
mmHousdy bu4 to wipe off the aspersions that were 
ignorantly cast by some on Ijis birth. It is to be' 
rememb^d, tor our author's honour, that, when at 
Westminster election he stood a candidate for om^ 
of the universities, be so signally distinguished him- 
self by his conspicuous performances, that there arose 
no small contention, between the representative 
electors of Trinity-college in Cambridge and Christ- 
church in Oxon, which of those two royal societies 
should adopt him as their own. But the electors of 
Trinity-coUegp having the preference of choice that 
year, they resolutely i^lected him ; who yet, being 
invited at the same time to Christ-church, chose to 
accept of a studentship there. Mr. Smithes perfec- 
tions, as well natural as acquired, seem to have been 
formed upon Horace s plan, who says^ in his ^^ Art 
*' of Poetry:" 
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u -^ £go nee studimn sine divite venft, 
<^ Nee rude quid prosit video ingenium ; allerius sic 
<< Altera poM^it opem tts, & conjurat amice.*' 

fle wa? .endowed by Nature with all those exceK 
lent and neoes^ary qualifications which are previous 
to the accomplishment of a great man. His memory 
was large and tenacious, yet by a curipm felicity 
iMefiy susceptible of the finest impressions it r&« 
ceited from t^e best aut];iors he read^ which it always 
preserved in their primitive strength and amicMe 
Older. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity 
of uncterstanding, whicii easily. took in and sur- 
mounted the most subtle and knotty parts of mathe*- 
^laticks and metapbysicks. His wit was prompt 
and flowing, yet solid and piercing ; his taste deli-^ 
cate, his head dear, and his way of expressing his 
thoughts perspicuous and engaging. I shall say no* 
thing of his person, which yet was so well turned^ 
that no neglect of himself in his dress could render 
it disagreeable; insomuch that the fair-sex, who 
observed and esteemed him, at once commended 
and rqiroved him by the name of the handsome 
sloven. An eager but generous and noble emulation 
grew up with him ; which (as it were a rational sort 
of instinct) pushed him upon striving to excel in 
every art and science that could make him a credit 
to his college, and that college the ornament of 
the most learned and polite university ; and it was 
his happiness to have several contemporaries and 
fellow-students who exercised and excited this virtue 
in themselves and others, thereby booming so 
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4 1^ M I T a. 

deservedly in favour with this age, and so good a 
proof of its nice discernment. His judgment, na- 
turally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness 
and distinguishing sagacity, which as it was active 
and busy, so it was vigorous and manly, keeping 
even paces with a rich and strong imagination, always^ 
upon Ae wing, and never tired with aspiring. Hence 
it was, that, though he writ as young as Cowley, he 
had no puerilities ; and his earliest productions were 
so fiir from having any thing in them mean and 
trifling, that, like the junior compositions of Mr. 
Stepney, they may make grey authors blush. There 
are many of liis first essays in Oratory, in epigram, 
^legy, and epique, still handed about the university 
in manuscript, which shew a masterly hand ; and, 
though maimed and injured by frequent transcribing, 
make their way into our most celebrated miscellanies, 
where they shine with uncommon lustre. Besides 
those verses in the Oxford books which he could 
not help setting his name to, several of his compo- 
sitions came abroad under other names, which his 
own singular modesty, and faithful silence, strove in 
vain to conceal. The Encoenia and public Collec- 
tions of the University upon State Subjects were 
never in such esteem, either for elegy or congratu- 
lation, as when he contributed most largely to them ; 
and it was natural for those who knew his peculiar 
way of writing, to turn to his share in the work, as 
by far the most relishing part of the entertainment. 
As his parts were extraordinary, so he well knew how 
to improve them t and not only to polish the dia- 
mond, but enchase it in the most solid and durable 
metal. Though he was an academick the greatest 

part 
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part of his life^ yet he contracted no sourness of 
temper, no spice of pedantry, no itch of disputation^ 
or obstinate contention for the old or new philoso- 
phy, no assuming way of dictating to others, which 
are faults (though excusable) which some are in- 
sensibly led into, who are constrained to dwell long 
within the walls of a private college^ His conver- 
sation was pleasant and instructive ; and what Horace 
said of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might justly bef 
applied to him : 

*^ Nil ego contulerim jqcundo sanus Arnica'* 

Sat. V. 1. 1. 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candour, 
and reserved his greatest severity for his own compo- 
sitions ; being readier to cherish and advance, than 
damp or repress a rising genius, and as patient of 
being excelled himself (if any could excel him) as 
industrious to excel others. 

"Twere to be wished he had confined himself to si 
particular profession^ who was capable of surpassing 
in any ; but, in this, his want of application was 
in a great measure owing to his want of due en- 
couragement. 

He passed through the exercises of the college 
and university with unusual applause;, and though 
he often suffered his friends to call him off from bis 
retirements, and to lengthen out those jovial avoca- 
tions, yet bis return to his studies were so much the 
more passionate, and his attention upon those refined 
pleasures of reading and thinking so vehement (to 
which his facetious and unbended intervals bore no 

pro- 
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proportioii), tfiat the habit grew upon him ; and t^e 
^ries of meditation and reflection being kept up 
whole weeks together, he could better sort his ideas^ 
dnd take in the sundry parts of a science at one view, 
without interruption or confusion. Some indeed of 
|iis acquaintance, wjio were pleased to distinguish 
between the wit and the scholar, extolled him alto- 
gether on the account of these titles ; hut others, 
who- knew him better, could not forbear doing him 
justice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had signalized 
nimself, in the schools, as a philosopher and pole? 
mick of extensive knowledge and deep penetration ; 
and went through all the courses with a wise regard 
to the dignity and importance of each science. I re-? 
member him in the Divinity-school responding and| 
disputing with a perspicuous energy, a ready exact- 
ness, and commanding force of alignment, when 
pr. Jane worthily presided in the chair ; whose con^ 
descending and disinterested comrnendation of him 
gave him such a reputation as silenced the enviou$ 
tnalice of his enemies, who durst not contr?idict the 
approbation of so profound a master in theology. 
None of those self-sufficient creatures^ who havie 
leither trifled with philosopliy, by attempting ^o ridi- 
cule it, or have encumbered it with novel terms and 
burdensome explanations, understood its real weight 
and purity half so well as Mr. Smith. He was toq 
discerning to allow of the character of unprofitable, 
rugged, and abstruse, which some superficial sdolista 
(so very smooth and polite as to admit of no impres- 
sion), either out of an unthinking indolence, or an 
ill-grounded prejudice, had affixed to this sort of 
studies. He knew the 'thorny terms of philosophy 
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ferv«d wdl to feiioe-m the trae doctfffaKi tf 
and looked up<m scbool-diviniljr as upon a voti^ 
\mt well-wroiigfat army, which m%ht at once wAom 
and defend the Christian hera^ and ecfuip hun for 
the combat. 

Mr. iSmith had a long and perfect intioMtey^th 
all the Greek and Latin Clasaicks ; with whom he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth perusing 
in the French, Spanish, «nd Italian (to which lan- 
guages he was no stranger), and in all the celebrated 
writers of his own country. But then, according to 
Ae curious observation of the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, he kept the poet in awe by regular criticism ; 
and, as it were, married the two arts for their mutual 
suf^rt and improvement. There was not a tract 
of credit, upon that subject, which he had not dili- 
gently examined, from Aristotle down to Hedelin 
and Bossu ; so that, having each rule constantly be- 
fore him, he could carry the art through every poem^ 
and at once point out the graces and deformities. 
By this means he seemed to read with a design to 
correct, as well as imitate. 

Beii^ thus prepared, he could not but taste 'every 
little delicacy that was set before him ; though it was 
impossible for him at the same time to be fed and 
nourished witJi any thing but what was substantial 
and lasting. He considered the ancients and mo-* 
dems not as parties or rivals for fame, but as Archi- 
tects upon one tt&i the same plan, the Art of Poetry ; 
according to which he judged, approved, and blamed, 
without flattery or detraction. If he did not always 
conimead the compositions of others, it was not 
iU^nature (which was not ia his tempa*), but strict 

justice 
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jiisdoe would not let him call a few flowera aet hi 
ranks^ a glib measure, and so mray couplets, hy 
the iiame of poetry : he was of Ben Jonson's opinilm, 
who ebuld not admire 

— Verses as siQooth and soft as cream, 
In which there was neither depth nor stream. 

And therefore^ though his want of complaisance 
for some men's overbearing vanity made htm ene» 
mies, yet the better part of mankind were obliged 
by the freedom of his reflections. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote 
and imperfect copy, hath shewn the world how great 
a master he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed 
with the conciseness and force of Demosthenes, the 
elegant and moving turns of Pliny, and the acute 
and wise reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Roscommon, no man under* 
stood Horace better, especially as to his happy dio^ 
, tion, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, and alter- 
nate mixture of the soft and the sublime. This 
endeared Dr. Hannes's odes to him> the finest genius 
for Latin lyrick since the Augustan Age. His friend 
Mr. Philips*s ode to Mr. St. John (late Lord Boling- 
broke), after the manner of Horace's Lusory or 
Amaterian Odes, is certainly a master-piece; bu^ 
Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of the si^blimer kind, 
though, like Waller s writings upon Oliver Cromwell, 
it wants not the most delicate and surprising turns 
peculiar to the person praised. I do not remember to 
have seen any thing like it in Dr. Bathurst *, who 

* Dr. Ralph Bathurst, whose Life and Literaiy Remains were 
published in 1761 by Mr. Thomas Wartoo. C. 

had 
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had made 8<»De attempts tliis way with applause* 
He was an excellent judge of humanity ; and so good 
an historian, that in fiimiliar discourse he would talk 
over the most memcnn^e &cts in antiqui^, the lives^ 
actions, and characters, of celebrated men, with 
amazing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly 
read and digested Thuanus's works, so he was able 
to copy after him ; and his talent in this kind was 
BO well known and allowed, that he had been singled 
out by some great men to write a history, which it 
was for their interest to have done with the utmost 
art and dexterity. I shall not mention for what rea- 
sons this design was dropped, though they are very 
much to Mr. Smith's honour. The truth isj and I 
speak it before living witnesses, whilst an agreeable 
company could fix him iqion a subject of useful lite* 
rature, nobody shone to greater advantage ; he seemed 
to be that Memmius whom Lucretius speaks of: 

-^ Qaem tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibas ornatum voluisti excellere rebus. 

His works are not many, and those scattered up 
and down in Miscellanies and Collections, being 
wrested from him by his friends with great difficulty 
and reluctance. All of them together make but a 
small part of that much greater body which lies dis- 
persed in the possession of numerous acquaintance ; 
and cannot perhaps be made iiitire without great 
injustice to ^|^ because few of them had his last 
hand, and tq^jranscriber was often obliged to take 
the liberties of a friend. His condolence for the 
death of Mr. Philips is full of the noblest beauties, 
and hath done justice to the ashes of that second 
Milton^ whose writings will last as long as the 

English 
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English ki^uage, generosity^ and vakNtr. For him 
Mr. Smitii had ocmtrKted a perfect fnaddship; a 
passion he was most susceptible <^ and whose kwa 
he looked upon as 8a<»^ and invitrfable. 

Every subject that passed under his pe& had all 
the life, proportion, and embelUshoients bertcmed on 
it, which an exquisite skill, a warm imagination, and 
a cool judgment, possibly could bestow on it The 
epique, lyrick, elegiac, every sort oi poetry he 
touched upon (and he had touched upon a grest 
variely), was raised to its proper height, and the 
differences between each of them obsm'ved widi a 
judicious accuracy. We saw the old rules and new 
beauties placed in admirable ^order by each other ; 
and there was a predominant fency and spirit of his 
own infused, superior to what some draw off from 
the ancients, or from poesies here and there culled 
out of the moderns, by a painful industry and servile 
imitation. His ccHitrivances were adroit and mag^ 
nificent ; his images lively and adequate ; hi^ senti*- 
mehts charming and majestick ; his expressions na-* 
tura) and bold ; his numbers various and sounding ; 
apd that enameled mixture of classical wit, which, 
without redundance and affectation, sparkled through 
his writings, and we^re no less pertinent and agree-, 
able. 

His Phasdra is a consupimate tragedy, and tibe 
success of it was as great as the most sanguine ex* 
pectations of his friends could pronpiB or foresee* 
The number of nights, and tlxe comTuon method of 
filling the house, are not always the surest marka of 
judging what encouragement a play meets with; 
but the generosity of all tlie persons of f r^fied taste 

about 
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^boQt town was remarkable on this occasion ; and it 
must not be forgotten how zealoasly Mr. Addison 
espoused his interest, with all the elegant judgment 
and difiusivegood-nature for which Aat accomplished 
gentleman and author is so justly valued by mankind. 
But as to Phcedra, she has certainly made a finer 
figure under Mr. Smithes conduct, upon die English 
stage, than either in Rome or Athens ; and if she 
excels the Greek and Latin Phatdray I need not say 
she surpasses the French one, diough embellished 
with whatever regular beauties and moving softness 
ftdcine himself could give her. 

No man had a juster notion of the difficulty of 
eomposing than Mr. Smith ; and he sometimes would 
create greater difliculties than he had reason to appre- 
hend, Writing with ease, what (as Mr. Wycherley 
speaks) may be ^(^ily written, moved his indignation. 
When he was writing upon a subject, he would se- 
riously consider what Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil, 
or Horace, if alive, would say upon that occasion, 
which whetted him to exceed himself as well as 
others. Nevertheless, he could pot, or would not, 
^nish several subjects be undertook ; which may be 
}mpute4 either to the briskness of his fancy, still 
hunting after new matter, or to an occasional indo- 
lence, which spleen and lassitude brought updn him, 
which, of all his foibles, the world was least incUned 
to foigive. That this was riot owing to conceit or 
vanity, or aaptiess of himself (a frailty which has 
been imputed to no less men than Shakspeare and 
Jonsou), is clear from hfnce; because he left his 
Works to the entire disposal of his friends, whose most 
|igorou9 pensure^ )ie even courted and solicited, 
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subnuttiog to their animadversions^ and the fpeedonf 
they took with thatn^ with an unreserved and pru- 
dent resignation. 

I have .seen sketches and rough draughts of some 
poems to be designed, set out analjrtically ; wherein 
the fable^ structure, and connexion, the images, in- 
cidents,^ moral episodes, and a great variety of oma-^ 
ments, were so finely laid out, so well fitted to the 
rules of art, and squared so exactly to the prece- 
dents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
these poetical elements with the same concern with 
which curious men are affected at the sight of tlie 
most entertaining remains and ruins of an antique 
figure or building. Those fragments of the learned,, 
which some men have been so proud of their pains 
in collecting, are useless rarities, without form and 
without life, when compared with these embryos^ 
which wanted not spirit enough to preserve them i 
so that I cannot help thinking, that, if some of them 
were to come abroad, they would he as highly valued 
by the poets, as the sketches of Julio and Titian are 
by the painters ; though there is nothing in than 
but a few outlines, as to the design and proportion. 

It must be confessed, that Mr. Smith had some 
defects in his conduct, which those are most apt to 
remember who could imitate him in, nothing else. 
His freedom with himself drew severer acknowledge- 
ments from him than all the malice he ever pro- 
voked was capable of advancing, and he did not 
scruple to give even his misfortunes the hard name 
of feults ; but, if the world had half his good-nature^ 
all the shady parts would be entirely struck out of 
his chai^cter, 

A man. 
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" A man, who, under poverty, catamities, and dis- 
Af^intments, could make so many friends, and those 
$0 truly valuable, must have jpjt and noble ideas of 
the passion of friendship, in the success of which 
consisted the greatest, if not the only, happiness of 
^his life. He knew very well what was due to his 
birth, though Fortune threw him short of it in every 
other circumstance of life. He avoided making any, 
though perhaps reasonable, complaints of her dis- 
pensations, under which he had honour enough to 
be easy, without touching the favours she flung in 
his way when offered to him at a price of a more 
durable reputation. He took care to have no deal- 
ings with mankind in which he could not be just ; 
and he desired to be at no other expence in his pre- 
tensions than that of intrinsick merit, which was the 
only burthen and reproach he ever brought upon his 
friends. He cokild say, as Horace did of himself, 
what I never yet saw translated : 

*^ Meo sum pauper in aere." 

At his coming to town, no man was more sur- 
rounded by all those who really had or pretended to 
wit, or more courted by the great men, who had 
llien a power and opportunity of encouraging arts 
and sciences, and gave proofs of their fondness for 
the name of Patron in many instances, which will 
ever be remembered to their glory. Mr. Smithes 
character gr^ upon his friends by intimacy, and 
outrwent the strongest prepossessions which had 
been conceived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a 
few sour creatures, whose obscurity is their happi- 
ness, may possibly have to the age; yet amidst a 
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studied neglect^ and total disuse of all those Gtre<« 
moniai attendaooes, fiurfiiouable equipments, aod €X-« 
tenial recommendattfm, which are thought neoessary 
iatroductioiis into the grande monde, this gentleman 
was so happy as still toplease ; and whilst the lich^ 
tb9 gay, the noble, and honourable, aaw how much 
be excelled i^n wit and leamiog, they easily forgave 
him all other diflfereoces. Hence it was that both 
his acquaintaiaoe and retirements were his own free 
choice. What Mr. Prior observes upon a very great 
character was true of him, that most of hUJlmUs 
brougbt their excuse mth them. 

T^ose who blamed him most understood him 
least, it being the custom of the vulgar to chaige an 
excess upon the most complaisant, and to form a 
character by the morals of a few, who have some* 
times spoiled an hour. or two in good oompany. 
Where only fortune is wantii^ to make a great 
name, that single eiuseption can never pass upon the 
best judges and most equitable observers of mankind; 
and when the time comes for the world to spare their 
pity, we may justly enlarge our demands upon ttem 
for their admhvition. 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged 
himself in several considerable undertakings; in all 
which he had prepared the world to expect mighty- 
things from him. i have seen about ten sheds of 
his English Pindar, which exceeded any thing of 
that kind I could ever hope for in our own language. 
He had drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the Lady 
Jane Grey, and had gone through several scenes of 
it. Btit he could not well have bequeathed* that work 
to better bands than where, I hear, it is at present 

lodged ; 
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lod^-; and the bare mention of two mA nunes 
may justify the largest expectations, and is sufficient 
to nwfce the town an agreeabk^Titation, 

His greatest and noblest l|Pertaking was Idm^ 
ginus. He bad finished an entire translation of the 
SubUmCy wbich he sent to the reverend Mr. Richard 
Parker^ a friend of his, late of Merton College, an 
exact critick in the Greek tongue, from whom it 
came to my hands. The French version of Monsieur 
Boileau, though. truly valuable, was far short of it» 
He proposed a large addition to this work, of notes 
and observations of his own, witii an entire system of 
the A(Tt of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 
J%mght^ Dictiany and Figure. I saw the last of these 
perfect, and in a iair copy, in which he shewed pro* 
digious judgment and reading; and particularly 
had reformed the Art of Ilhetorick, by reducing thait 
vast and confuaed heap of terms, with which a loi^ 
succession of pedants had en<minbered the world, to 
a very narrow compass, compiehending all that was 
us^l and ornamental in poetry. Under each head 
and chapter, he intended to make remarks upon all 
the ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latin, £n|^ish, 
French, Spanish, and Italian poets, and to note 
their several beauties and defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am in« 
fycmedy in the hands of men of worth and ju%- 
ment, who loved him. It cannot be supposed they 
w<>uld suppress any thipg that was his, but out of 
respect to his memory, and for want of proper hands 
to finish what so great a genius had begun. 
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SUCH is the declamation of OldiswoiHi, wfitteft 
while his admiration was yet fresh, and his kindness 
warm ; and therefcMtf uch as, without any criminal 
purpose of deceivi^* shews a strong desire to make 
tiie most of all favourable truth. I cannot much 
commend the performance. The praise is often in- 
distinct^ and the sentences are loaded with words of 
more pomp than use. There is little, however, that 
can be contradicted, even when a plainer tale comes 
to be told. 

EDMUND NEALE, known by the mme of 
Smith, was born at Handley, the seat of the Lech- 
meres, in Worcestershire. The year of his birth 
is uncertain *. 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known to 
have been the practice of Dr. Busby to detain those 
youth long at school, of whom he had formed the 
highest expectations. Smith took his master's degree 
on the 8th of July, l6^ ; he therefore was probably 
admitted into the university in 1689, when we may 
suppose him twenty years old. 

His rqmtation for literature in his coll^ was 
such as has been told ; but the indecaicy and licen* 
tiousness of his behaviour drew upon him, Dec. 
24i 1^94, while he was yet only Bachelor, a public 
admonition, entered upon record, in order to his ex- 
pulsion. Qf this reproof the effect is not known. 
He was probably less notorious. At Oxford, as we 
all know^ much will be forgiven to literary merit ; 

* By bis epitaph he appears to have been 4^ years old when 
he died. He nvas coosequently bom in the year 1663, R. 

and 
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and of that he had exhibited sufficient evidence by 
his excellent ode on the death of the great Orient 
talist. Dr. Pocock, who died'kl 1691, and whose 
praise must have been written by Smith when he 
had been but two years in the university. 

This ode, which closed the second volume of the 
Musos AnglicancBy though perhaps some objections 
may be made to its Latinity, is by far the best Ly- 
rick composition in that collection : nor do I know 
where to find it equalled amoftg the modem writers. 
It expresses, with great felicity, images not classical 
in classical diction : its digressions and returns have 
been deservedly recommended by Trapp as models 
for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Cowley : 

Testitur hinc tot sermo colorib^* 

Quot tu, Pococki, dissimilis tui 
Orator efFers, quot vicissim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent. 

I will not commend the figure which makes the 
orator pronounce the colours^ or give to colours me- 
mory and delight. I quote it, however, as an imi- 
tation of these lines : 

So many languages he had in store, 

That only Fame shall speak of him in more. 

The simile, by which an old man, retaining the 
fire of his youth, is compared to ^tna flaming 
through the snow, which Smith has used with great 
pomp, is stolen from Cowley, however Kttle wortii 
the labour of conveyance. 

\qu X. C He 
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He proceeded to take his degree of Master of Arts, 
July 8, 1696. Of the exercises which he per- 
formed on that occasion, I have not heard any thing 
memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation ; 
for he continued to cultivate his mind, though he 
did not amend his irregularities : by which he gave 
so much offence, that, April 24, 1 700, the Dean and 
Chapter declared " the place of Mr. Smith void, he 
" having been convicted of riotous behaviour in the 
'^ house of Mr. Cole, an apothecary : but it was re^ 
'* ferred to the Dean when and upon what occasion 
^^ the sentence should be put in execution." 

Thus tenderly was he treated: the governors of 
his college could hardly keep him, and yet wished 
that he would not force them to drive him away.- 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance 
of decency : in his own phrase, he whitened himself, 
having a desire to obtain the censorship, an office of 
honour and some profit in the college ; but, when 
the election came, the preference was given to Mr. 
Foulkes, his junior : the same, I suppose, that joined 
with Freind in an edition of part of Demosthenes* 
The censor is a tutor ; and* it was not thought proper 
to trust the superintendance of others to a man who 
took so little care of himself. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and 
his wit against the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he 
considered, as the opponent of his claim. Of his 
lampoon upon him, I once heard a single line too 
gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford 
was unwilling to lose him : he was endured, with 

all 
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all his pranks and his vices, two years longer ; but 
on Dec. 20, 1705, at the instance of all the canons^ 
the sentence declared five years before, was put in 
execution. 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender ; 
for one of his friends, from whom I learned much 
of his life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he associated 
himself with the Whigs, whether because they were 
in power, or because the Tories had expelled him, 
or because he was a Whig by principle, may perhaps 
be doubted. He was, however, caressed by men of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, and was 
supported by the liberality of those who delighted 
in his conversation. 

There was once a design, hinted at by Oldisworth, 
to have made him useful. One evening, as he was 
sitting with a friend at a tavern, he was called down 
by the waiter ; and, having staid some time below, 
came up thoughtful. After a pause, said he to his* 
friend, " He that wanted me below was Addison, 
" whose business was to tell me that a History of 
" the Revolution was intended, and to propose that 
" I should undertake it. I said, ^ What sh^l I do 
" with the character of Lord Sunderland ?* and 
" Addison immediately returned, * When, Rag, 
" were you drunk last ?' and went away." 

Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford 
by his negligence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr. Clark of 
Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by the frieud of 
Smith. 

c 2 Such 
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Such scruples might debar him from some pro- 
fitable employments ; but, as they coujd not deprive 
him of any real esteem, they laft him many friends; 
and no man was ever better introduced to the theatre 
than he^. who, in that violent conflict of parties, had 
a Prdogue and Epilogue from the first wits on either 
side. 

, But learning and nature will now and then take 
diflferent courses. His play pleased the criticks, and 
the criticks only. It was, as Addison has recorded, 
hardly heard the third night. Smith had indeed 
trusted entirely to his merit, had ensured no band of 
applauders, nor used any artifice to force success, and 
found that native excellence was not suflicient for its 
own support. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who 
advanced the price from fifty guineas, the current 
rate, to sixty ; and Halifex, the general patron, ac- 
cepted the dedication. Smith's indolence kept him 
from writing the dedication till Lintot, after fruit- 
less importunity, gave notice that he would publish 
the play without it. Now, therefore, it was written ; 
and Halifax expected the author with his book, and 
had prepared to reward him with a place of three 
hundrea pounds a-year. Smith, by pride, or caprice, 
or indolence, or bashftilness, neglected to attend him, 
though doubtless warned and pressed by his friends, 
an^ at last missed his reward by not going to 
solicit it. 

Addison has, in the Spectator, mentioned the 
neglect of Smith's tragedy as disgracefril to the nation, 
and imputes it to the fondness for operas then pre- 
vailing. The authority of Addison is great; yet 

the 
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the voice qf the people, when to please the people is 
the purpose, deserves regard. In this question^ I 
cannot but think the people in the right. The fable 
is mytholopcal, a story which we are accustomed 
to reject as &lse ; and the manners are so distant 
from our own, that we know them not from sym- 
pathy, but by study : the ignorant do not understand 
the action ; the learned reject it as a school-boy's 
tale ; incredulus odi. What I cannot for a moment 
believe, I cannot for a moment behold with interest 
or anxiety. The sentiments thus remote from life 
are removed yet further by the diction, which is too 
luxuriant and splendid for dialogue^ and envelopes 
the thoughts rather than displays them. It is i^ 
scholar's play, such as may please the reader ra^er 
than the spectator ; the work of a vigorous and ele- 
gant mind, accustomed to please itself with its own 
conceptions, but of little acquaintance with the 
course of life. 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had 
once a design to have written the tragedy of Phcedra; 
but was convinced that the action was too mytho-r' 
logical. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of Phofdra, 
died John Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of 
Smith, who, on that occasion, wrote a poem, which 
justice must place among the best elegies which our 
language can shew^ an elegant mixture of fondness 
and admiration, of dignity and softness. There are 
some passages too ludicrous ; but every human per- 
formance has its iaults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to 
purchase for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a very profitable poem^ 

Of 
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Of his Pindar mentioned by Oldisworth, I have 
never otherwise heard. His Longinus he intended 
to accompany with some illustrations, and had se<- 
lected his instances of the false Sublime from tha 
works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the Stage^ 
with the story of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely 
that his experience of the inefficacy and incredi-* 
bility of a mythological tale might determine him 
to choose an action from English History, at no 
great distance from our own times, which was to end 
\n a real event, produced by the operation of known 
characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more 
ppportunities of informing the understanding, for 
which Smith was unquestionably qualified, or for 
ipoving the pas3ions^ in which I suspect him to have 
had l^s power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, 
^e declared that a few months would complete his 
design ; and, that he might pursue his work with less 
frequent aypcations, he was, jn Juqe, 1710, invited 
by Mr. George Ducket to his house at Gartham, in 
'VriltshiPC. Here he found such opportunities of 
ijudulgence as did not much forward his studies, and 
particularly some strong ale, too delicious to be re-^ 
sisted. He ate and drank till he found himself 
plethorick : and then, resolving to ease himself by 
eivacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neigh-? 
bourhpod a prescription of a purge so forcible, that 
the apothecary thought it his duty to delay it till he 
had given notice of its danger. Smith, not pleasied 
\^ith the contradiction of a shopman, and boastful 
pf his own knowledge, treated the notice with rpd^ 

contempt^i 
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«ontempt> and swallowed his own medicine, which, 
in July, 1710, brought him to, the grave. He was 
buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards, Ducket communicated to 
Oldmixon, the historian, an account pretended to 
have been received from Smith, that Clarendon's 
History was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, 
Smalridge, and Atterbury ; and that Smith was 
employed to forge and insert the alterations. 

This story was published triumphantly by Old- 
mixon, and may be supposed to have been eagerly 
received ; but its progress was soon checked ; for, 
finding its way into the Journal of Trevoux, it fell 
under the eye of Atterbury, then an exile in France, 
who immediately denied the charge, with this re- 
markable particular, that he never in his whole life 
had once spoken to Smith * ; his company being, 
as must be inferred, not accepted by those who at- 
tended to their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted 
by Dr. Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for litera- 
ture; and, though not of the same party with 
Aldrich and Atterbury, too studious of truth to leave 
them burthened with a false charge. The testi- 
monies which he has collected have convinced man- 
kind that either Smith or Ducket was guilty of 
wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of 
Smith's life which, with more honour to his name, 
might have been concealed. 

* See BLihop Atterbury's Epistolary Correspondence, 1799, 
vol. III. pp. 126, 133. In the same work, vol. I. p. 325, it ap- 
pears that Smkh was at one time suspected by Atterbury to have 
\mn the author of the '' Talc of a Tub." N. 

Of 
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Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He wis m 
man of such estimation among his companions, that 
the casual censures or praises which he dropped in 
conversation were considered, like those of Scaliger, 
as worthy of preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism, 
and by a cursory glance over a new composition 
would exactly tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with 
great rapidity, and of retaining, with great fidelity, 
what he so easily collected. 

. He therefore always knew what the present ques- 
tion required ; and, when his friends expressed their 
wonder at liis acquisitions, made in a state of appa*- 
rent n^ligence and drunkenness, he never discovered 
his hours of reading or method of study, but in- 
volved himself in affected silence, and fed his own 
vanity with their admiration. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed : 
if any thought or image was presented to his mind, 
that hp could use or improve, he did not sutler it to 
be lost ; but, amidst the jollity of a tavern, or in ibe 
warmth of conversation, very diligently committed 
it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of 
hints for his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when 
they were put into his hands, could make, as he says, 
very little use, but which the collector considered as 
a valuable stock of materials. 

When he came to London, his, way of life con- 
nected him with the licentious and dissolute ; and 
he affected the airs and gaiety of a man of {Mea- 
sure ; but his dress was always deficient ; schokistick 

cloudiness 
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cloudiness still hung about him ; and his merriment 
was sure to produce the scorn of his companions. 

With all his cardessness and all his vioes,^ he was 
one of the murmurers at Fortune ; and wondered 
why he was suflfened to be poot^ when Addison was 
caressed and preferred ; nor would a very little hme 
contented him; for he estimated his wants at six 
hundred pounds a year. 

In bis ccMirse of reading, it was particular that he 
had diligently perused, and accurately remembered^ 
the old romances of knight-errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was 
something eontemptu(WS in his treatment of those 
whom he considered as not qualified to oppose or 
contradict him. He had many frailties ; yet it can*- 
not but be supposed that he had great merit, who 
could obtain to the same play a prologue from Addi« 
son, and an epilogue from Prior; and who could 
have at once die patron^ of Halifax, and the praise 
of Oldisworth. 

For* the power of communicating these minute 
memorials, I am indebted to my conversation with 
Gilbert Walmsley, late r^strar of the ecclesiastical 
court of Lichfield, who was acquainted both with 
Smith and Ducket ; and declared, that, if the tale 
ecmceming Clarendon were forged, he should sus* 
pect Ducket of the falsehood ; ^^ for Rag was a man 
" of great veracity." 

Of Gilbert ^Walmsley, thus presented to my 
mind, let me indulge myself in the remembrance. 
I knew him very early; he was one of the first 
friends that literature procured me, and I hope that 

at 
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at least my gratitude made me worthy of his no- 
tice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a 
boy ; yet he never received my notions with con- 
tempt. He was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
malevolence of his party ; yet diflerence of opinion 
did not keep us apart. I honoured him, and he en- 
dured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
emption from its vices or its follies, but had never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind ; his belief of 
Revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his 
principles ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with books was great ; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at least tell where 
to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and 
such his copiousness of communication, that it may 
be doubted whether a day now passes in which I 
' have not some advantage from his friendship.' 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and 
instructive hours, with companions such as are not 
often found ; with one who has lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened life ; with Dr. James, whose skill 
fn Phy sick will be long remembered; and with 
David Grarrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 
this character of our common friend : but what are, 
fhe'hopes of man ! I am disappointed by that stroke 
of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, 
and impoverished the publick stock of harmless 
pleasure. 

In 
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♦ In the Library at Oxford is the following ludicrous 
Analysis of PocockitiS : 

Ex AUTQGRAPHO. 

[Sept by the Author to Mr, Urry.] 

. OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, in 
lucem proferre hactenus distuli, judicii tui acumen 
subveritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquan*- 
do oden hane ad te mitto sublimem, teneram, flebi- 
lem, suavem, qualem demum divinus (si Musis va^ 
caret) scripsisset Gastrellus : adeo scilicet sublimem 
ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere 
velis. Cujus elegantiam ut melius inspicias, ver- 
suum ordinem & materiam breviter referam. !"'*• 
versus de doubus praeliis decantatis. ^^^ & 3^" de 
Lotharingio, cuniculis subterraneis, saxis, ponto, 
hostibus, & Asia. 4*"* & 5*^* de catenis, subdibus^ 
uncis^ draconibus, tigribus & crocodilis. 6*^, y'", 8^, 
9^, de Gomorrha, de Babylone, Babele, & quodam 
domi suae peregrino. 10"^ aliquid de quodam Po- 
cockio. 11^^, IS'^S de Syria, Solyma. 13^, 14"", de 
Hosea, & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde sene. 
15"*, 16»», de ^tna, & quomodo ^tna Pocockio 
fit valde similis. 17^, 18^, de tuba, astro, umbra, 
flammis, rotis, Pocockio non neglecto, Caetera de 
Christianis, Ottomanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & gra- 
vissima agrorum melancholia ; de Caesare, Flacco *, 
Nestore, & miserando juvenis cujusdam florentissimi 
fato, anno aetatis suae centesimo praematur^ abrepti. 
Quae omnia cum accurate expenderis, necesse est ut 

t Pro Flacco, aniioo paulo attentiore^ scripsisaem Marone. 

oden 
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oden hanc meam adinirBnd& pbin^ varietate constare 
iatearis. Subit6 ad Batavos proficisoor^ lauro ab 
illis donandus. Pnus vero Pembrochienses voco ad 
certamen Poeticum. Vale. 

Illttstrissima tua deosculor crura. 

E. SMITH, 
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Of Mr. RICHARD DURE I can find few me- 
morials. He- was bred at Westminster * and Cam- 
bridge ; and Jacob relates, that he was some time 
tutor to the duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his wridags to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compositions ; and being con- 
scious of his powers, when he left the university^ he 
enlisted himself among the wits. He was the fiimiliar 
friend of Otway; and was engaged, among other 
popular names, in the translations of Ovid and Ju* 
venal. In his Review, though unfinished^ are some 
vigorous lines. His poems are not below mediocrity ; 
nor have I found much in them to be praised -f*. 

o 

* He was admitted there in 1670 ; was elected to IVinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1675 ) and took his master*8 degree in 
1682. N. 

t They make a pact of a volume published by ToDsoa in 8to. 
1717j contkinuig the Poems of the earl of RoscQmmon, and the 
duke of Buckingham's Essay on Poetry -, but ware first published 
in Dryden*s MisceDany, as were most, if not all, of the poems 
in that collection. H. 

With 
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With the wit he seems to have shared the disso^ 
luteness of the times ; for some of his compositions 
are such as he must have reviewed with detestation 
in his later days, when he published those Sermons 
which Felton has commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he 
rather talked than lived viciously, in an age when he 
that would be thought a Wit was afraid to say his 
prayers ; and whatever might have been bad in the 
first part of his life, was surely condemned and re- 
formed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then Master of Arts, and Fellow of 
Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on 
the marriage of the Lady Anne with George Prince 
of Xlenmark. 

He then took orders *; and, being made preben- 
dary of Gloiicester, became a proctor in convocation 
for that church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the bishop of Win- 
chester to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxford- • 
shire, which he enjoyed but a few months. On 
February 10, 1710-II, having returned from an en- 
tertainment, he was found dead the next morning. 
His death is mentioned in Swift's Journal. 

* He yvBB presented to the recti^ of Blaby in Leicestershire 
in 1687*8 ; and obtained a ^nrebend at Gloucester m 1688. N. 
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William king was bom in London in 1663 ; 
the son of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He was 
allied to the family of Clarendon. 

From Westminster-school, where he was a scholar 
on the foundation under the care of Dr. Busby, he 
was at eighteen elected to Christ-church, in I6S1 ; 
where he is said to have prosecuted his studie3 with 
so much intenseness and activity, that before he 
was eight years standing he had read over, and made 
remarks upon, twenty-two thousand odd hundred 
books and manuscripts *. The books were certainly 
not very long, the manuscripts not very difficult, nor 
the remarks very large ; for the calculator will find 
that he dispatched seven a day for every day of his 
eight years ; with a remnant that more than satisfies 
most other students. He took his degree in the 
most expensive manner, ^s a grand compounder ; 
whence it is inferred that he inherited a considerable 
fortune. 

* ThiA appeaiv by hi9 " AdverMria»** {tinted Lgi fait works, 
edit. 1776, 3 vols. C. , 

' In 
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In 1688, the same year in which he was mndt 
master of arts, he published a confutation of Va« 
rillas*s account of Wickliflfe ; and, engaging in the 
study of the Civil i^aw, became doctor in 1692, and 
wan admitted advocate at Doctors Commons. 

He had already made some translations from the 
French, and written some humourous and satirical 
pieces; when, in 1694, Molesworth published his 
Account of Denmark, in which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch with great contempt ; and takes 
the opportunity of insinuating those wild principles, 
by which he supposies Hberty to be establi^ed, and 
by which his adversaries suspect that all subordi* 
nation and government is endangered. 

This book offended Prince George; and the 
Danish minister presented a memorial against it. 
The principles of its author did not please Dr. King ; 
and therefore he undertook to confute part, and 
laugh at the rest. The controversy is now forgotten : 
and books of this kind seldom live long, when in- 
terest and resentment have ceased. 

In; 1697, he mingled in the controversy between 
Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of those who tried 
vAizJL Wit coukl perform in opposition to Learning, 
00 a questbn which Learning only could decick. 

In 1699, was published by him A Journey to 
London^ after the method of Dr. Martin Lister, 
who had published A Journey to ParU. And, in 
1700, he satirised the Royal Society, at least Sir 
Hans Sloane their president, in two dialogues, inti- 
tuled Hie Transactumer. 

.-Though he was a regular advocate in the courts 
of civil and canon law^ he did not love his pro- 
fession, 
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fession^ nor indeed any kind of business which in- 
terrupted his voluptuary dreams, or forced him to 
rouse from that indulgence in which only he could 
find delight. His reputation as a civilian was yet 
maintained by his judgments in the courts of Dele- 
gates, and raised very high by the address and know- 
ledge which he discovered in 170O, when he de- 
fended the earl of Anglesea against his lady, after- 
wards dutehess of Buckinghamshire^ who sued for a 
divorce, and obtained it. 

The expence of his pleasures^ and neglect of busi- 
ness, had now lessened his revenues ; and he was 
willing to. accept of a settlement in Ireland, where, 
about 1702, he was made judge of the admiralty, 
commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the records 
in Bermingham's tower, and vicar^eneral to Dr. 
Marsh, the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not stretch out his hand to take it. 
King soon found a friend, as idle and thoughtless as 
himself^ in Upton, one of the judges, who had a 
pleasant house called Mountown, near Dublin, to 
which King frequently retired ; delighting to neglect ; 
his interest, forget his cares, and desert his duty. 

Here he wrote Mully of Mountown^ a poem ; by 
which, though fanciful readers in the pride of saga-^ 
city have given it a poetical interpretation, was 
meant originally no more than it expressed^ as it 
was dictated only by the author's delight in the quiet 
of Mountown. 

In 1708, when lord Wharton was sent to govern 
Ireland, King returned to London, with his poverty, 
, . You X. D his 
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his idleness, and his wit ; and published sonle essfljrdj 
called Useful Transact ions. His Voyage to the 
Island of Cajaniai is particularly commended. He 
then wrote the Art of Lov^y a poem remarkablje^ 
notwithstanding its title, for purity of sentiment ; 
and in 1709 imitated Horace in an Art of Cookery, 
which he published^ with some letters to Dr. Lister, 

In 1710, he appeared as. a Iqver of the ChurcJii 
on the side of Sacheverell ; and iwas supposed tp 
have concurred at least in the projection of The, 
Examiner. His eyes were open to all the operations 
of Whiggisjn ; and he bestowed some strictures 
upon Drl Kennett's adulatory sermon at the funeral 
of the duke of Devonshire. 

The Hiitory of the Heathen Gods, a bookcom*? 
posed for schools, was written by him in 17 10, 
The work is useful ; but might have been produced 
without the powers of King. The same year, he 
publiished /?M/£ni^, an historical essay; and apoemj 
intended to dispose the Nation to think as he 
thought of the duke of Marlborough and his 
adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put 
mto his power. He was, without the trouble of at- 
tendance, or the mortification of a request, made 
gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other men of 
the same party, brought him the key of the gazet-* 
teer*s office. He was now again placed in a profitable 
employment, and again threw the benefit iway* 
An Act of Insolvency made his business at that time 
particularly troublesome ; and he would not wait till 
hurry should.be at aii end, but. impatiently resigfaed 
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it^ and returned to his wonted indigence and amuse- 
ments. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth^ where he re- 
sided^ was to mortify Dr. Tenison, the archbishop, 
by a publick festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk 
to Hill ; an event with which Tenison's political bi- 
gotry did not suffer him to be delighted. King was 
resolv^ to counteract his sullenness, and at the ex- 
pence of a few barrels of ale filled the neighbour- 
hood with honest merriment. 

In the autumn of 17 12, his health declined; he 
grew weaker by degrees, and died on Christmas-day. 
Though his life had not been without irregularity,, 
his principles v^ere pure and orthodox, and his death 
was pious. 

After this relation it wiii be naturally supposed 
that his poems were rather the amusements of idle- 
ness tbw efforts of study ; that he endeavoured ra- 
ther to divert than astonish ; tiiat his thoughts sel- 
dom aspired to sublimity ; and that, if his verse was* 
easy and his images familiar, he attained what he 
desired. His purpose is to be merry ; but perhaps, 
to enjoy his mirth, it may be sometime necessary 
to think well of his opinions *. 

^ Dr. Johnson appears to liave made but little use of the Life- 
of Dr. King^, prefixed to his " Woiks, in 3 vols." I776 -, to whiclji 
it may not be impertinent to refer the reader. His talent for 
humour ought to be praised in the highest terms. In that^ at 
]j^, he yielded to none of his contemporaries. C. 
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Thomas sprat was bom in 1636, at Talk- 
ton in Devonshire, the son of a clergyman; and 
having been educated, as he tells of himself, not 
at Westminster or Eton, but at a little school by tiie 
church-yard side, became a commoner of Wadham 
College in Oxford in 1651 ; and, being chosen scho- 
lar next year, proceeded through the usual academi-* 
cal course; and, in 1657, became master of arts. 
He obtained a fellowship, and commenced poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver was 
published, with those of Dryden and Waller. In 
his dedication to Dr. Wilkins, he appears a very 
willing and liberal encomiast, both of the living and 
the dead. He implores his patron's excuse of his 
verses, both as falling " so infinitely below the fiill 
^^ and sublime genius of that excellent poet who 
" made this way of writing free of our nation," and 
being " so little equal and proportioned to the re- 
" nown of a prince on whom they were written ; 
^^ such great actions and lives deserving to be the 
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** subject of the noblest pens and most divine phan- 
** sies." He proceeds : ^' Having so long experi- 
*^ enced your care and indulgence, and been formed, 
" as it were, by your own hands, not to entitle you 
" to any thing which my meanness produces would 
** be not only injustice, but sacrilege." 

He published, the same year, a poem on the 
Plague of Athens ; a subject of which it is not easy 
to say what could recommend it. To these he 
added afterwards a poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the Restoration he took orders, and by 
Cowley's recommendation was made chaplain to the 
diike of Buckingham, whom he is said to have, 
helped in writing the Rehearsal. He was likewise 
chaplain to the king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose 
house began those philosophical conferences and en- 
quiries which in time produced the Royal Society, 
he was consequently engaged in the same studies,, 
and became one of the fellows: and when, after 
their incorporation, something seemed necessary to 
reconcile the publick to the new institution, he un- 
dertook to write its histbry, which he published in 
1667. This is one of the few books which selection 
of sentiment and elegance of diction have been able 
to preserve, though written upon a subject flux and 
transitory. The History of the Royal Society is now 
read, not with the wish to know what they were 
then doing, but how their Transactions are exhibited 
by Sprat. 

In the next year he published Observations on 
Sorbiere's Voyage into England, in a JLetter tq 
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Mr. Wren. This is a work hot ill-peiformed ; but 
perhaps rewarded with at least its foil proportion of 
praise. 

In l66%, he published Cowlejr's Latin poems^ and 
prej&xed in Lsttin the Life of the Author ; which he 
afterwards amplified, and placed before Cowley's' 
English works, which were by will committed to 
his care. 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him* 
In 1668, he became a prebendaiy of Westminster^ 
and had afterwards the church 6f St. Margaret, ad- 
joining to the Abbey. He was, in 1680, made canon 
of Windsor; in 1683, dean of Westminster; and, 
in 1684, bishop of Rochester. 

The Court having thus a claim to his diligence and 
gratitude, he was Required to write th^ History of the 
Rye-house Plot ; and, in l685j published A true. 
Account and Declaration of the horrid Conspiracy 
against the late King, his present Majesty, and the 
present Government; aperformance which bethought 
convenient, after the Revolution, to extenuate and 
excuse. 

The sameyear, being clerk of the closet to the king/ 
he was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and, the year 
afterwards, received the last proof of his master's con- 
fidence, by being appointed one of the commissioners 
for ecclesiastical affairs. On the critical day, when the 
Declaration distinguished the true sonsof theChurcb 
of England, he stood neuter, and permitted it to be 
read at Westminster ; but pressed none to violate 
his conscience ; and, when the bishop of London was 
brought before them, gave his voice in his fitvour. 

Thus 
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Thiis Sau" he sufiered interest or obedience to carry 
him ; but further he refused to go. When he foqnd 
that the powers of the ecclesiastical commis.siori were 
to be exercised against those who had refused, the 
Declaration, he wrote to the lords, and other cooit 
missioneVs, a formal profession of his unwillingness 
to exercise that authority any longer, and withdrew 
himself from them. After they had read his letter, 
they adjourned for six months, and scarcely ever 
met afterwards. 

When king James was frighted away, and a new 
government was to be settled. Sprat was one of those 
who considered, in a conference, the great question. 
Whether the crown was vacant ? and manfully spoke 
in favour of his old master. 

He complied, however, with the new establish* 
ment, and was left unmolested; but, in I692, a 
strange attack was made upon him by one Robert 
Young and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted 
6f infamous crimes, and both, when the scheme was 
laid, prisoners in Newgate. These men drew up an 
Association, in which they whose names were sub- 
scribed declared their resolution to restore king 
James, to seize the princess of Orange dead or alive, 
and to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet 
king James when he should land. To this they put 
the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salis- 
bury, and others- The copy of Dr. Sprat's name 
was obtained by a fictitious request, to which an 
answer in his own hand was desired. His hand was 
copied so well, that he confessed it might have de- 
ceived himself. Blackhead, who had carried the 
lett^r^ being sent again with a plausible message, was 
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very curious to see the house, and particularly im- 
portunate to be let into the study ; where, as is sup- 
posed, he designed to leave the Association. This, 
however, was denied him ; and he dropped it in a 
flower-pot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an information before the Privy 
Council ; and May 7, 1692, the bishop was arrested, 
and kept at a messenger's under a strict guard eleven 
days. His house was searched, and directions were 
given that the flower-pots should be inspected. The 
messengers, however, missed the room in which the 
paper was left. Blackhead went therefore a third 
time ; and finding his paper where he had left it^ 
brought it away. 

The bishop, having been enlai^d, was, on June 
the 10th and 13th, examined again before the Privy 
Council, and confronted with his accusers. Young 
persisted, with the most obdurate impudence, against 
the strongest evidence ; but the resolution of Blackr 
head by degrees gave way. There remained at last 
no doubt of the bishop's innocence, who, with great 
prudence and diligence, traced the progress, and 
detected the characters of the two informers, and 
published an account of his own examination and 
deliverance ; which made such an impression upon 
him, that he commemorated i\, through life by a 
yearly day of thanksgiving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had 
contrived an accusation which they must know them-r 
selves utterly unable to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise 
of his function. When the cause of Sacheverell put 
the publick in commotion^ he honestly appeared 

among 
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among the friends of the Church. He lived to his 
seventy-ninth year, and died May 20, 17 13. 

Burnet is not very iatourable to his memory ; but 
he and Burnet were old rivals. On some publick 
occasion they both preached before the House of 
Commons. There prevailed in those days an in- 
decent custom : when the preacher touched any fa- 
vourite topick in a manner that delighted his au- 
dience, their approbation was expressed by a loud 
hum, continued in proportion to their zeal or plea- 
sure. When Burnet preftched, part of his congrega- 
tion hummed so loudly and so long, that he sat down 
to enjoy it, and rubbed his fiice with his handker- 
chief. When Sprat preached, he likewise was ho- 
noured with the like animating hum; but he stretched 
out his hand to the congregation, and cried, " Peace, 
^^ peace, I pray you, peace." 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old 
man, who had been no careless observer of the pas- 
sages of those tinies. 

Burners sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable for 
sedition, and Spraf s for loyalty. Burnet had the 
{hanks of the House ; Sprat had no thanks, but a 
good living fi-om the King, which, he said, was of as 
much value as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are, 
The History of the Royal Society, The Life of Cow- 
ley, The Answer to Sorbiere, The History of the 
Rye-house Plot, The Relation of his own Examina- 
tion, and a volume of Sermons. I have heard it 
observed, with great justness, that every book is of 
a different kind, and that each has its distinct and 
characteristical excellence. 

My 
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My business is only with his poems. He con- 
sidered Cowley as a model ; and supposed that, as 
fae was imitated, perfection was approached. No- 
thing, therefore, but Pindarick liberty was to be ex-^ 
pected. There is in his few productions no want of 
such conceits as he thought excellent ; and of those 
our judgment may be settled by tlie first that appears 
in his praise of Cromwell, where he says, that 
Cromwell's " feme, like man, will grow white as it 
«< grows old." 
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The life of the Earl of Halifex was properly 
(hat of an artAil and active statesman, employed in 
balancing parties, contriying expedients, and com- 
bating exposition, and exposed to the vicissitudes of 
advancement and degradation ; but, in this collec* 
tion, poetical merit is the claim to attention ; and 
the account which is here to be expected may pro- 
perly be proportioned not to his influence in the 
state, but to his rank among the writers of verse. 

Charles Montague was born April l6, l66l, at 
Horton, in Northamptonshire, the son of Mr, George 
Montague, a younger son of the earl of Manchester. 
He was educated first in the country, and then re- 
moved to Westminster, where, in 167 7, he was 
chosen a king's scholar, and recommended himself 
to Busby by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. 
He contracted a very intimate friendship with Mr. 
Stepney ; and, in 1682, when Stepney was elected at 
Cambridge, the election of Montague being not to 
proceed till the year following, he was afraid lest by 
being placed at Oxford he might be separated from 
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his companion^ and therefore solicited to be removed 
to Cambridge, without waiting for the advantages 
of another year. 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for 
he was already a school-boy of one-and-twenty. 

His relation. Dr. Montague, was then master of 
the college in which he was placed a fellow-com- 
moner, and took him under his particular care. 
Here he commenced an acquaintance with the great 
Newton, which continued through his life, and was 
at last attested by a l^acy. 

In 1685, his verses on the death of king Chariest 
made such an impriession oh the earl of Dorset, that 
he was invited to town, and introduced by that uni-» 
versal patron to the other wits. In 1687, he joined 
with Prior in the City Mouse and the Country Mouse^ 
a burlesque of Dryden's Hind and Pantlier. He 
signed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, and 
sat in the Convention. He about the same time mar- 
ried the countess dowager of Manchester, and in-^ 
tended to have taken orders ; but afterwards altering 
his purpose, he purchased for 1500/. the place of 
one of the clerks of the council. 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of 
the Boyne, his patron Dorset introduced him to king 
William, with this expression : " Sir, I have brought 
** a Mouse to wait on your Majesty.*' To which the 
king is said to have replied, " You do well to put 
" me in the way of making a Man of him ;" and 
ordered him a pension of five hundred pounds* 
This story, however current, seems to have been 
made after the event. The king's answer implies a 
greater acquaintance with our proverbial and for* 
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miliar di<ition than king William could possibly have 
attained. 

In 1691^ being member of the House of Com- 
mons, he argued warmly in &vour of a law to grant 
the assistance of counsel in trials for high-treason ; 
and, in the midst of his speech faiUing into some 
confusion, was for a while silent ; but, recovering 
himself, observed, " how reasonable it was to allow 
^' counsel to men called as criminals before a court 
*^ of justice, when it appeared how much the pre- 
" sence of that assembly could disconcert one of Iheir 
^^ own body *." 

After this he rose fest into honours and employ- 
ments, being made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury, and called to the privy-council. In 1694, 
he became chancellor of the exchequer ; and the 
next year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
coinage, which was in two years happily completed. 
In 1696, he projected the general Jundy and raised 
the credit of the exchequer ; and, after enquiry con- 
cerning a grantof Irish crown-lands, it wasdetermined 
by a vote of the Commons, that Charles Montague, 
esquire, had deserved his Mqjestjfs favour. In 1 69 8, 
being advanced to the first commission of the treasury, 

* Mr. Reed observes^ that this anecdote is related by Mr. Wal- 
pole, in his Catalogue of Rqpl and Noble Authors^ of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury^ author of the Characteristicks^ but it appears to 
me to be a mistake^ if we are to understand that the words were 
spoken by Shaftesbury at this time> when he had no seat in the 
House of Commons ; nor did the bill pass at this time^ being 
thrown out by the House of Lords. It became a law in the 7th 
William, when Hali&x and Shaftesbury both had seats. The 
editors of. the Biog. Brit adopt Mr. Walpole*s story, but they are 
not speaking of this period. The story first appeared in the Life 
of Lord Hali&x, published in 1715. C. 
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he was appointed one of the regency in this kiQg*K 
absence ; the next year he was made auditor of the 
exchequer, and the year after created baron Halifex. 
He was^ however^ impeached by the Commons ; but 
the articles wiere dismissed by the Lords. 

At the accession of Queen Anne h^^vas dismissed 
from the council ; and in the first parliament of her 
reiga was again attacked by the Gommons^.and again 
escaped by the protection of the Lords. Ina704j 
he wrote an answer to Bromley's speech against ocM^ 
casional conformity: He headed di^ jBnquiiy into 
the danger of the Church. In 1706, he proposed 
and negotiated the Union with Scotland ; and when 
the elector of Hanover had received the Garter, after 
the act l^ad passed for securing the Protestant Suo^ 
cession^ he was appointed to carry the ensign^ ^ 
the opcler to the electoral court. He sat as one of 
the judges of Sacheverell ; but voted for. a mild 
sentence. Being now no longer in favour, he .con-^ 
trived to obtain a writ for summoning the electoral 
prince to. parliament as duke of Cambridge. 

At the q[ueen's death he was appointed one t>f 
the regents ; and at the accession of G^rge the 
First was made «arl of Halifax, knight of the Gar^ 
ter, and first commissioner of the treasury, with a 
grant to his nephew of the iprersion of the auditcov 
ship of the exchequer. More was not to be had, 
and this he kept but a little while ; for, on the 19th 
of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation of his 
lungs* 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of 
poets, it will be readily believed that the works 
would not miss of celebration. Addison began to 

praise 
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phase him early, and was followed or accompaiiied 
by other poets ; perhaps by almost all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forbore to flatter him in his life, and 
after his death spoke of him. Swift with slight cen* 
sure, and Pope, in the character of Bufo withacri-^ 
monious contempt 

He was, as Pope says, " fed with dedications ;? 
For Tickell affirms that no dedication was unre- . 
warded. Tadiargeall unmerited praise with the 
guilt of flatl#^, and to suppose that the encomiast 
always knows and feels the fa|||phoods of his asser- 
tions, is surely to discover great ignorance of human 
nature and human life. In determinations de- 
pending not on rules, but on experience and com- 
parison, judgmeij^t is always in some degree subject 
to aflfection. Very near to admiration is the wish 
to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise 
which he receives, and considers the sentence passed 
in his favour as the sentence of discernment. We 
admire in a friend that understanding which selected 
us for confidence; we admire more, in a patron, 
that judgment which, instead of scattering bounty 
indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and, if the pa- 
tron be an author, those perforijbances which grati- 
tude forbids us to blame, affection will easily dispose 
us to exalt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest 
adds a power always operating, though not always, 
because not willingly, perceived. The modesty of 
praise wears gradually away ; and perhaps the pride 
of patronage may be in time so increased, that modest 
jpraise will no longer please* 

Many 
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Many a blandishment was practised upon Halifiix, 
which he would never have known, had he no other 
attractions than those of his poetry, of which a short 
time has withered the beauties. It would now be 
esteemed no honour, by a contributor to the monthly 
bundles of verses, to be told, that, in strains either 
familiar or solemn, he sings like Montague. 
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The tife of Dr. PARNELL is a task wliicK 
I should very willingly decline^ isiface it has been 
lately written by GpMsmith, a man of such variety 
of powers, and such felicity of performance, that h€ 
always seemed to do best that which he was doings 
a man who had the art of being minute without 
tediousness, and general without confusion ; whose 
language was copious without exuberance^ exact 
without constraint, and easy without weakness. 

What such an author ha§ told, who would tell 
again ? I have made an abstract from his larger 
narirative ; and have this gratification from my at- 
tempt, that it gives me an opportunity of paying due 
tribute to the memory of Goldsmith* 

Ti 705 yi^ e^i S-avoVIoiy. 

^ IVOMAS PARNELL was the son ttf a com* 

monwealthsman of the same ^ name, who, at I3i6 

ItestoAtion, left Congleton in Cheshire, where the 

V0L.X. E femily 
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family had been established for several centuries^ 
and, settling in Ireland^ purchased an estate, which, 
with his lands in Cheshire, descended to the poet, 
who was born at Dublin in l6jg ; and, after the 
usual education at a grammar-school, was^ at the 
tige of thirteen, admitted into the College, where, 
in 1700, he became piaster of arte ; and was the 
same year ordained a deacon, though under the ca- 
nonical age, by a dispensation from the bishop of 
Deny. 

About three years afterwirrds he was made a priest ; 
and in 1705 Dr. Ashe, the bishop of Clogher, con- 
ferred upon him the archdeaconry of Clogher. 
About the same year he married Mrs. Ai^ne Min- 
chin, an amiable lady, by whom he had two sons, 
who died young, and a daughter who long survive^ 
him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, in the end of queen 
Anne's reign, Parnell was persuaded to change his 
party, not without much censure from those whom 
he forsook, and was received by the new ministry as 
a valuable reinforcement. When the earl of Oxford 
was told that Dr. Parnell waited among the crowd 
in the outer room, he went by the persuasion of 
Swift, with his treasurer's staff in his hand, to en- 
quire for him, and to bid him welcome; and, as 
may Hbe inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted, 
him as a favourite companion to his convivial hours, 
but, as it seems often to have happened in those 
times to the favourites of the Great, without atten- 
tion to his fortune, which, however, was in niagr^t 
need of improvement. 
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l^arndl, who did not want ambition oir vknity^ 
Hvas desirous to make himself conspicuous, and 'tb 
"show hpw worthy he was of high preferment. As 
iife thought himself • t[ualified to becotnei a populsit 
preacher, he displayed his elocution with great sutt- 
tjess in the pulpits of London ; but the queen's d^th 
putting an end to his expectations, abated his dili- 
gence ; and Pope represents hiih as felHhg from that 
• time into intemperance of Win6. That in his lattAf 
4ife he was too much a Ibver of the bottle, is not de- 
nied ; but I have heaid it imputed to a cause more 
likfely to ob^in forgiveness from mankind, the un- 
timely death of a darling son ; or, as others tell, the 
loss of his wife, who died <l7l2) in the midst of 
*Ws ^^xpectation^v ^^' 

He was now to derivte e^ty AituVe addition to hk 
preferments froiA his phonal interest with his pri- 
vate friends, and hfe wa*^ not long unregarded. He 
Was warmly tieComm^ndcd by Swift to ArchbishoJ) 
fong, who gave, him a prebend ^ih I715 ; and in 
May 1 7 1« ^I'esented him to die vifcafage of Finglass 
in thfe diocese of Dublin, worth four huhdired pounds 
a year* Such notice from* such a man inclines me to 
believe, that the vice of Which he has been accused 
was not gross, or not notorious. 
. But his prosperity did not last long. His end> 
whatjevei: Wals its cause, wzs now approaching. He 
enjoyed his preferment little taore than a year ; for 
in July 1717, in his thirty-eighth year, he died at 
Chester on His way to It^land. 

He i^ms to have been one of those poets wha 
take delight in wf iting. He contributed to the pii- 
;pet» i^fSM time, and probably^ublished momthan 
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iMowntd. H€ 1^ many compositiofift bclulid hiiti^ 
of which Pope selected those fitiich he thoogjbit faest^ 
and dedicated them to the £arl of OxfmxL Of these 
Croldsmith has given an opiuioni and his ciiticisiii it 
Js sektoBA safe to cdntradict* Me bestows just praise 
A^foa The Rise ^ ffTmum, 7%e jPouy To/e, and the 
Pervigilium Feneris; hot has very pn^ierly m- 
^Biarked, that in 7%e Battle qfJIiice and FrogSj^ the 
tGreek names haw not in English their or^nal effecL 

He tells ns^ that The BoohiDorm is translated from 
^Beaa ; hut jhe should have added^ With naodern ap" 
.plications : and^ when be discovers th%t Gay Bacckue 
is tnmslated from Angurellusi be ovght to have t^ 
imarked that the latter part is purely Pameirs; An* 
other poem, fFhen Spring comes on, is, he sayf , taken 
irom the French. I would add^ that the dcwcrip^on 
jof Barrenness, in his verses to Pope, was borrowed 
.from Secundus ; but lately searching for the passage, 
.wfaidi I bad Sorm&riy read, Loould not find it. Tb^ 
N^ht-pieee enDeath is indirectly Referred by GoU- 
smith to Gray^s Ckurchryard^ but, in my opini«|^ 
.Gray has the advantt^ of dignity, variety, ^nd ori- 
ginality of sentiment. He observes, that the story of 
The Hermit is in Morels Dial<^^ and Howell*sIje(r 
ters, and supposes it to have been origin^ly Arabian. 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy 
to the old Beauty y which is perhaps Uie meanest; 
nor of ibe Allegory on Mat^y the happiest of Pamell's 
performances* The hint of the ffymn to Co^en^nmt 
I suspect to have been borro^i^ from Cleivekmd« 

The general character of PameU is not |p»ttt extent 
,of comprehension, or fertility of tn^uL Of tib|e little^ 
,1ftat^pp^ars,ns^il} less is hifli ovrp^ His pm^p m^ 
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be deriv^ from the easy sweetness of his diction: in 
his verses ther^ is more happiness than pains ; he is 
uprightly without effort and always delights^ though 
he never ravishes i CTPry thing is proper, yet every 
thing seems casual. If there is some appearance of 
elaboration in The Hertnit, the, narrative, as it is less 
airy, is less pleasing*. Of his^h^compositimis it 
is impossible to say whether they are the production^ 
of Nature, so excellent as not to want the help of 
Art, or of Art so reOiied^as to resemble Nature. 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published 
by Pope. Of the large appendages which I find il^ 
thp last edition, f can only say, that' I know not^ 
whence th^ came, nor have ever enquii^ed whither 
Aeysn^ going. They stand upon the faith of the; 
compilers. 
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Samuel garth was of a; good femily int 
Yorkshire, and from some school in his, own country 
became a student at Peter-house in Cambridge, wherej 
he resided till he became doctor of physick on; July;, 
the 7th, 1691. He was examined before the Col- 
lege at London on Mairch the 12th, 1 69 1-2, and 
admitted fellow June 26th, 1693. He was soon so 
much distinguished by his conversation and accom- 
plishments, as to obtain very extensive practice; 
and, if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, 
had the favour and confidence of one party, as Rad- 
clific! had of the other. 

He '\s always mentioned as a man of benevolence; 
and it is just to suppose that his desire of helping 
the helpless disposed him to so much zeal for the 
J)ispensarjf ; an undertaking of which some account,^ 
however short, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physi- 
cians have had more learning than the other facul- 
ties, I will not stay to enquire ; but, I believe, every 
mw h^s found in physicians great liberality and dig- 
nity 
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mty'tf ftenttineAt, very jii^oinpt ^fiiistob^ i^f b^ii«fi- 
cence^ and williagness to exart a lucrative art wh^m. 
tl^re is no h<^ of lucre. Agrerably to thi^ dia* 
racter^ the Collie of Physicians^ in July 1 68 7, pub- 
lished an edict, requiring all the fellows, Candidates/ 
uid licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to the neigh- 
bouring poor. 

*' This edicjt was sent to the court of aldermen ; and, 
a question being made to whom the appellation of^ 
the poor should be extended, the CoU^ answer^, 
that it should be sufficient to bring a testimonial 
from the clergyman officiating in the parish where' 
the patient resided. 

After a year's experience, the physicians found^ 
their charity frustrated by some malignant oppositipn,- 
and made to a great d^ree vain by the high price- 
of physick; they therefore voted, in August 1688,- 
lliat the laboratory of the College should be accoiii* 
modated to the preparation of medicines, and an- 
other room prepared for their reception ; and that tiie- 
Contributors to theexpenceshould manage the charity. 

It was now expected, that the apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providing medicines ;• 
biit they took atiother course. Thinking the whole 
design pernicious to their interest, they endeavoured^ 
to raise a faction against it in the College, and found 
some physicians mean enough to solicit their patron- 
age, by betraying to them the counsels of the Col- 
lege. The greater part, however, enforced by a new^ 
edict, in 1694, the former order of 168 7, and sent 
it to the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a 
tommittee to treat with the CoU^, and settle the 
mode of administering the charity. 

It 
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Ctwft«dei»«dlif tb^atdermm. Unit dw t^twM 
idftls of chuKirMirdeM iad o < w <t wr i tkcidUl be wA^ 
tc^mtd ; niKl d)at ftH hired fliTvtiito, tnd all i^pm-^ 
tieeii to tumdicraftiiBen^ shook! be coosidercd upoor. 
Thu Kkewise was granted! bgr the College. 

It ¥M then considiBred ¥4lo should 4ibtribirte Urn 
medicines^ and who should settle their prices. Ths 
nhytridiaBS procured some apothecaries to undertake 
Ikib dispensation^ ttnd ofiensd that die warden ai^d 
eMipany of the apothecaries should adjust the priee. 
Hiis oflfer itas rejected ; and t!ie i^pothecaries irii» 
had engaged to assist the charity were considered ai 
traitors to the company, thr^tened widi the i»poM^ 
tion of troublesome offices^ and deterred from the 
p^^nnance of their engs^qients. The apothfoa- 
i4es ventured upon publick (^^position^ and preseoted 
|i kind of rraioastrance against the design to the com-* 
Alittee 6f the city^ which the physicians condesoendid 
te confute ; and at least the traders seem to have 
pr^ailed among the sons of trad^ ; for the proposi^ 
of the Coll^ having been considered, a paper of 
approbation wf» drawn up^ but postponed and fe^* 
gotten. 

The physicians still persisted ; and in 1696 a subM 
acriptioq was raised by themselves^ i^ccording to an 
agrfiement prefixed to The Dispensary. Th^ po<»f 
were, for a time, supplied lyidi medicines ; for how 
]ong a time, i know not. The medicinal charity, 
like others, began with ardour, but soon rei^iitted) 
and at last died gradually away. 

About the time of the subscription b^ins the ac^ 
Hi&n of I%e Dispensary. The Poem, as ite subject 
vras present and popular, co^oprated ^h passiont 
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tad pgrjidirei then preralcn^ and^ wtdi s«oh ftiiift* 
liaries to its hitrinsick merits was uahKvsaUjr aad lifac^ 
ra%r apfilaiKfad. ItwascmtlKakieof diai^agfldnrt 
tlK nftng«i0f of interest^ md of fi^[|dar leanxmg 
i^^HBflt laocntiims vnrpatieo of vmdimtmtibanty^ 
aad was thereiiMre naturally^ ftnroaied lr|f tfaote who. 
foad andcanjsdge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth apoka that wiiich it hotv ealbd 
the Harpeian Oratiou ; which the sttthota of tha 
BiogmpUa laantion with aaoR prnae tfaandwpaflBage 
i|ii0ledl in thw notes witlfiiiljrjiistify'^ Garth, apeak* 
log of tjia miaehiefii done bgr quaoioy has tiieae ex^ 
passions : ^^Nan tamen t^ vufaierat iata agyrtarom 
f f eoUmieB^ seA thefiac& quftdam nwgis pemicHisa, 
^ ^an pjrna, sed pulyeie nescio qno exotioe e^Ertal^ 
^ non giofauUs plaml^c^ sed piloKs aM|9e ledudiUui. 
^ inteaficit;' This was certainly thoiight fi^e by 
Ae aud^r, and is stili admifed by his biographer^ 
In Octob)^ 170% N became one of tiie censors qf 
thcGollegp^ 

Gaiith, bmig an aetiye and nalous Whig^ was 1^ 
member of the Kit-cat cluh^ and^ by ccmaeqiienea^ 
finoiUarly known to all the gr^at men of that deno- 
mimttion. In 17 10, when the government fell into 
o&er hancjsy he writ to lord Godolphin, on his dii^ 
misnon, a a^^ort poem, whidi was criticised in tiui 
ExtmdneTy and sq succ^ssiuUy either di^ended or 
eceused by. Mr. Addison, that, fi>r the sake (^ the 
vindication, it ong^ to be preserved. 

At the aiMsession of the present &mily Iks merits 

wef^ aeknaadeE^ed and rewarded. He was knighted 

wHii theswasdof hi&hero, l^nvlbaiough ; wd mai 

, made 
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made phpician in ordinary tothe king^ ahcT phyttk* 
cian-general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's Metamor-^ 
phoses, translated by several hands ; which he re^' 
commended by a Preface, written with more osten- 
tation tl^m ability ; his notions are half-ibritied,^ and^ 
his materials immethodically confused. This waa 
his last work. He died Jan. l8> 1717-18^ and was 
buried at Harrow-on-the^Hill. 

His personal character seems to have been sdeial 
and liberaL He communicated himtdf through a 
very wide extent of acquaintance; and though firm 
m a party, at a time when firmness included viru<- 
lence, yet he imparted his kindness to those who 
were not* supposed to favour his principlea. He was 
an early enoourager of Pope, and was at once the 
friend of Addison and of Granville. : He is accused 
of voluptuousness and iireligion; and Pope, who 
says, that ^^ if ever there was a good Christian, with- 
^^ out knowing himself to be so, it was Dr. Garth,* 
seems not able to deny what he is angry to hear, and 
loth to confess. 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced, that 
Garth died in the communion of the Church of 
Rome, having been privately reconciled. It is ob- 
served by Lowth, that there is less distance than is 
thought between scepticism and popery ; and that a 
mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly seekflf 
repose in the bosom of an infistUible Church. 

Hit; poetry has been praised at least equally to its 
merit. In The Dispensary there is a strain of smooth 
and frte versification ; but few lines s^e eminently^ 
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elegant. No passages Ml below mediocrity, and 
few rise much above it. The plan seems formed 
without just proportion to the subject ; the means 
and end have no necessary connection. Resnel, in 
his Preface to Pope's Essay, remarks, that Garth ex- 
hibits no discrimination (^ characters ; and that what 
any one says might; with equal propriety, have been 
said by another. The general design is, perhaps^ 
open to criticism ; but the composition can seldom 
be chained with inacewPBey^ or- negUgence. The 
author never slumbers in self-indulgence ; his full 
vigour is always exerted ; scarcely a line is left unfi- 
nished ; nor is it easy to find an expressiim used by 
constraint, or a thought imperfectly expressed. It 
was remarked by Pope, that The Dispensary had 
been corrected in every edition, and that every change 
was an improvement. It appears, however, to want 
something of poetical ardour, and something of ge- 
neral delectation ; and therefore, since it has been no 
longer supported by accidental and intrinsick popu-e 
Jarity, it h^s been scarcely able to support itself. 
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Nicholas ROWE was bom at Little Beck-. 
ford^ in Bedfordshire, m 1073« His femily had 
long possessed a considerable estate, with a good 
house, at Lambertoun in Devonshir^^ *, Hi« ancestor 
from whom he descended in 9^ dii^ect line received 
the arms borne by his descendants for his bravery in 
the Holy War. His fether, John Rpwe, who was 
the first that quoted hU paternal aeres to practise 
any part of profit, professed the law, and published 
Benlow*s and Dallison's Reports in the r^gn of 
James the Second, when in opposition to the notions, 
then diligently propagated, of dispensing power, he 
ventured to remark how low his authors rated the 
prerogative. He was made a seijei^pt, and died 
^pril 30, 1692. He was buried in the Temple 
church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at High- 
gate i and> being afterwards removed to Westmin^ 



* In the ^^Ilare^ Lamertcn, Dr. J. 
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'tfcer^ W9$ ftt twelve ywrs * ch«ien one of the kai|fB 
«tltolm. Hif maiher wm Busby, who suffered xione 
of Im wholars to let their powers lie useless ^ and 
lyseKtroises ia several hnguages «ne said to have 
been writteu with uncommon degrees of eaeeUeuoig 
Md yet to hare -cost him very little labour. 

At sixleen he had, in his fiither's opiiuoa, made 
advances in leanuo^ sufficient to qualify him ftur the 
^imiy of law, aad was entned a student of the Mid* 
die Temple, whtre Ua some time he read Statute 
nad Rqiorts wkh proficieney ptoportionate to the 
Ssree of bis mind, whidh was nlr^y such that he 
endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a series of 
ftreeedents. Or ooUectiim of positive precepts, but 
as a system of rational govremment, and impartial 
jurtioe. 

When he was nineteen, he was, by the death of 
bb fiither, left more to his own direction, and pro- 
bably from that time suffered law gradually to give 
way to poetry. At tvi^enty-five he produced The 
AwX^Ums Stej^Mother, which was received with 
*8o much favour^ that he devoted himself from that 
time whc41y to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1703) was Tamerlane, in which^ 
imdar the name of Tamerhoie, he intended to cha- 
racterise king William, and Lewis the Fourteenth 
under Bi^azet The virtues of Tamerlane seem to 
have been arbitrarily assigned him by his poet, for I 
know not that history gives any other qualities than 
those which make a conqueror. The fashion, how- 
ever, of the time was, to accumulate upon Lewis all 



* He was not elected till 1688. N. 
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thatcikh k-aise horrt>ur and detestation; and^hatgVef 
good was withheld from him^ that it ntigbtfiot^bfe 
thrown away, was bestowed upon king William. 

This was the tragedy which Rov^ yalned moH:, 
<and that which probably, by the help of political 
auxiliaries, excited most applause; but occasionill 
poetry must often content itself with occasional praise. 
Tartoerhme has for a long time been acted only onofe 
^ year, on the night when king William landed. 
Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over; and it 
now gratifies neither zeal nor maUce to see him 
painted with aggravated features^ like a 8araceii 
upon a sign. 

The Fair Penitent, his next production (l 703), n 
one of the most pleasing tragedies on tlie stage, wheilt^ 
it still keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will 
long keep them, for there is scarcely any work of any 
poet at once so interesting by the fable, and so de* 
lightful by the language. The story is domestick, 
and therefore easily received by the imagination, and 
assimilated to common life ; the diction is exquisitely 
harmonious, and soft or sprightly as occasion requires: 

The character of Lothario seems to have been ex-% 
panded by Richardson into Lovelace; but he has 
excelled his original in the moral effect of the fiction. 
Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery which cannot be despised, retains too much 
of the spectator's kindness. It was in the power of 
Richardson alone to teach us at once esteem and 
detestation, to make virtuous resentment over-power 
all the benevolence which wit, elegance, and cou- 
rse, naturally excite ; and to lose at last the hera 
in the villain. 

The 
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i llie fifth jact is not equal to the fonn#; the 
events of the drama are exhausted, and little remains 
buj to talk of what is past. It has been observed, 
ihBt the title of the play does not sufficiently cor«* 
respond with the behaviour of Calista, who at last 
shew3 no evident signs of repentance, but may be 
reasonably suspected of feeling pain from detection 
father tluin from guilt, and expresses more shame 
than sorrow, and more rage than shame. 

His next (1706) was Ulysses; which, with the 
common fate of mythological stories, is now gener 
rally neglected. We have been too early acquainted 
with the poetical heroes, to expect any pleasure from 
their revival ; to show them as they have already 
been shown, is to dii^mst by repetition ; to give them 
pew qualities, or new adventures, is to offend by 
violating received notions. . 

The Royal Convert (1708) seems to have a better 
claim to longevity. The fable is drawn from an ob- 
^cure and barbarousf age, to which fictions are more 
ei^ily and properly adapted ; for, wh«i objects arc^ 
imperfectly seen, they easily take forms from imagi- 
nation. The scene lies among our ancestors in our 
qw;n country, and therefore very ^sily catches atten-* 
tion. Rodogune is a personage truly tragical, of high 
spirit, and violent passions, great with tempestuous 
dignity, and picked with a soul that would have 
b€SBi\ heroick if it had been virtuous. The motto 
seems to tell that this play was not successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what hi^ charac-r 
tera r^iiire.. |n 7bmer/ane there is some ridiculous 
IQJ^VEt^i^ 9^ the God of Lpve; ai\d Rodogun^^ a ^^ < 
. ^ ^ Vage 
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'WgeiSMM, teiks of Venuft, and the «&gle fhat tbeltfi 
the <ininder of Jupiter. 

The play discovers its own <fabe, by a predictioii 
tt the Unknfy in imitation of Crsmmei's prophedck 
promises to Henry the Eighth. The anticipated 
blessings of union are not very natiirally introduced, 
nor Very hapfMly depressed. 

He <mce {I706) tried to chiUige his hand. Ht 
ventured on a comedy, and produced The Biter; with 
whidi, though it was un&vourably treated by the 
audience, he was himself delighted ; for he is said to 
have sat in the house laughing with great vehemence^ 
whenever he had, in his own opinion, produced a jest. 
But, finding that he and the publick had no sympa- 
thy of mirth, he tried at lighter scenes no more. 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared Jane 
Shorey written, as its author pr o fesses, in imttattoii 
&f Shakspeare^ style. In what he thought himself 
an imitator of Shaksp^re, it is not easy to conceive. 
Hie numbers, the diction, the sentiments^ and ^be 
conduct, every thing in which imitation can consist, 
are remote in the utmost degree firom the manner of 
Shakspeare ; whose dmmas it resembles otily as it iat 
an English story, and as some of the persons have 
^ir names in history. This pky^ consisting chiefly 
ef domestick scenes and private distress, Ii^s hold 
Upon the heart. The wife is feirgiven because she 
repents, and the husband is honoured because he 
forgives. This, therefore, is one of those pieceii 
vifhich we ^n welcome on the trtage. 

His las* tragedy (1715) was Lady Jane tfrey. 
This subject had been chosen by Mr. Smithy whose 

papers 
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p^TB v^te |>ut into Rowe's hands luch ds he de* 
scribes them in his preface. This play has likevristf 
mnk into oblivion. From this time he gave nothing 
more to the stage. 

Being by a competent fortune eii:eiQlit)tec[ frtoa any 
necessity of combating his inclination, he never wrote 
m disti«es, and therefore does not appear to have 
ever written in haste. His works were finished to his 
own approbation, and bear few iliarks of negligence 
or ii«rry. It is remarkaUe^ that his prologues and 
epil(^ues are all his own, though he sometimes sup^ 
|died others ; he afforded help, but did not solicit it. 

As 'his studies necessarily made him acquainted 
with Shakspeare, and acquaintance produaod venei^ 
tion, he undertook (1709) an edition of his worki^ 
from which he neither received much {H'aiae, nor 
seeras to have expedsd it ; yet, I believe, those who 
compare it with former copies will find that he hais 
done more than he promised ; and that, witliout the 
pomp of notes or boasts of criticism, mqny passages 
aie lu^ity restored. He prefixed a life of the auf- 
thor, Wch as tradition, then almost expiring, ooiild 
supply, and a preface ^ ; whidi cannot be said to 
discover much profundity or penetration. He ait 
least contributed to the popiiWity of his author. 

He was willing enou^ to improve his fortune hy 
other arts than poetty. He was under-«ecretary fisr 
three years when the duke of Queensberry wasisecre^ 
tary of state^ and afterwards applied to the earl of 
Oxford for some publick employment -f% Oxfbfid 

* ^x. Rowe's Prefece, however, i3 not distinct, asjt tmghJi ^ 
•upposed from this passage, £rom the Jife. R. 
f Spence. 

Yql. X. P enjoined 
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enjoined him to study Spanish ; and when^ some time 
afterwards, he came again, and said that he had 
mastered it, dismissed him with this congratulation, 
^' Then, Sir, I envy you the pleasure of reading Don 
" Quixote in the original." 

This story is sufficiently attested ; but why Ox- 
ford, who desired to be thought a favourer of litera- 
ture, should thus insult a man of acknowledged me- 
rit; or how Rowe, who was so keen a Whig * that 
he did not willingly converse with men of the oppo- 
site party, could ask preferment firohi Oxford ; it is 
not now possible to discover. Pope, who told the 
story, did not say on what occasion the advice was 
given ; and, though he owned Rpwe's disappoint- 
ment, doubted whether any injury was intended him, 
but thought it rather lord Oxford's odd way. 
' It is likely that he lived on discontented through 
the rest of Queen Anne's reign ; but the time came 
at last when he found kinder friends. At the acces- 
sion of king George he was made poet-laureat ; I am 
afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum Tate, who 
:(l7lff) died in the Mint, where he was forced to 
seek shelter by extreme poverty. He was made like- 
wise one of the land-surveyors of the customs of the 
port of London. The prince, of Wales chose him 
'clerk of his council ; and the lord chancellor I^arker, 
as soon as he received the seals, appointed him, un- 
masked, secretary of the presentations. Such an ac- 
cumulation of employments undoubtedly produced a 
veiy considerable, revenue. 

Having already tmnslated some parts of Lucan's 
Pharsalia, which had been published in the Miscel- 

* Spenoe. 
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lanies, and doubtless received many prai^es^ he un- 
dertook a version of the whole Vofk, which he lived 
to finish^ but not to publish. It i^eems to have been 
printed under the care oif Dr. Welwood, who pre- 
fixed the author's life, in which is contained the fol- 
lowing character : 

*^ As to his person, it was graceful and well made ; 
" his face regular, and of a manly beauty. As his 
*^ soul was well lodgfed, so its rational and animal 
" faculties excelled in a high degree. He had a 
'^ quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, 
" and a large compass of thought, with singular 
** dexterity and easiness in making his thoughts to 
" be understood. He was master of most parts of 
" polite learning, especially the classical authors, 
" both Greek and Latin ; understood the French, 
^^ Italian, and Spanish languages ; and spoke the first 
" fluently, and the other two tolerably well. 

" He had likewise read most of the Greek and 
" Roman histories in their original languages, and 
" most that are wrote in English, French, Italian, 
'^ and Spanish. He had a good taste in philosophy ; 
" and, having a firm impression of religion upon his 
" mind, he took great delight in divinity and eccle- 
** siastical history, in both which he made great 
^^ advances in the times he retired into the country, 
" which was frequent. He expressed, on all occa- 
^^ sions, his full persuasion of the truth of Revealed 
** Religion ; and being a sincere member of the 
^' Established Church himself, he pitied, but conr 
" demned not, those that dii^sented from it. He 
*' abhorred the principles of persecuting men upon 
" the account of their opinions in religion ; and, 

F 2 « being 
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^^ b^ing strict in his own, he took it oot upou him 
^^ to c^iAure those of another persuasioa. His co^- 
^' versation was pleasant, witty, and learned^ without 
^^ the least tincture of affectation or pedaptry ; and 
^ his inipiitable mai^ner pf diverting and enJiv^ing 
^^ the company made it impossible for any one to 
'^ be put pf humour when he was in it. Envy and 
^^ detraction seemed to be entirely foreign to his 
^^ co^titution ; andl whatever provocations he met 
^^ with at any time^ he passed them over without the 
^^ leasjt thought oC resentment or revenge. As £(on;ier 
^^ had ^, ^ihis, so Mr. Rowe ha4 sometimes h^s ; 
^^ ifo: the^ ware npt wanting malevolent people, said 
^^ pr^tende^ tp ppetry top, that woukji now-and-thea 
^'^ b^k ^t hi^ I^^t performances ; but he was conscipus 
^^ of his own genius^ ^u^ l^jad so mi^ch good-natUFe 
^^ as to foijgive them ; nor coMild he ever be tempted 
^' to reti;iprn th^ipi ^xx ainiswer^ 

^* The Vove of le^jt^g ^nd poetry made him not 
^^ the less fit for business^ ^nd nobody applied him- 
" self closer to it, when it required his attendance. 
*^ The k^ diiJte of Q«i#ensberry, when he wa^ secre* 
^^ i^fy pf state, npade hiai hi? secretary for pul^ick 
'^ a^rs ; a^ whe]^ that truly ^eat man owM^ to 
Y know l^^ijn wel^ he w^^s never so pleasec) as when 
*^ Mr. Rowe was in his company. After the duke'« 
*^ death, all avenues were stpppecji to biis preferment ; 
^ and, during the rest of that reign, he passed his 
^^ time with the Muses and his books, aijid spmeti^ies 
^^ the conversation pf his friendp. 

'' Wl^en he had j^st got to be easy in his fortune, 
^^ and was in a &ir way to make it better, death 
^^ swept him away^ a^ in him deprived the world of 

** one 
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^^ one of the bent men^ as well ais on^ of the best ge- 
^^ nn^es of the ^. He died like a Christian and 4 
** I^loBopher, ih diarity \^ith all mankind j and vrith 
^ an absointe resignation to the will of God. He 
^^ kept up his good-humour to the last ; and took 
'^ leate of his wife and friends, immedintely befoi'6 
<' his kst agony, with the same t^nquillity of mitkd, 
" and the same inditference for life, as though h6 
'^ had been upon taking but a short journey. He waji 
" twit* marH^ ; first to a daughter of Mr. Parsons, 
*^ one of tfie auditors of the ife^enue ; and afterwards 
'* to a daughter of Mr. Devenish, of a good ftmily iil 
** ttersetshire. By the tiM he had a^son ; atid by th(6 
" second a daughter, marritfd liftierwards to Mr. Fane* 
'^ He died the sixth of Deisember, 1718, in the forty- 
" fifth year of his age ; and was buried the nine- 
^ teenth of the same month in Westminster-abbey, 
" in the aile vjrhere many of our English poets are in- 
" terred, over against Chaucer, his body being at- 
^* tended by a select number of his friendu^ and th6 
^ dean and choir officiating at the funeral.^ 

To this character, which is apparently given with 
the foiftdness of a friend, may be added the testimony 
of Pope, who says, in a letter to Blount, " Mr. 
•^ tlowe accompanied me, and passed a week in the 
^ Ftol^t. 1 need not tell you how much a man of 
^ his turn entertained me ; but I must acquaint you^ 
^^ there is a vivacity and gaiety of disposition, almost 
'^ peculiar to him, which make it impossible to part 
* from him without that uneasiness which generally 
** sUcee^b all our pleasure." 

Pope has left behind him another mention of his 
esmpanion, tess advantag^usi which is thus reported 
l^y Dr. Warburtcm. 

^* Rowe, 
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^^ Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion^ maintained a de- 
^^ cent character, but had no heart. Mr. Addison 
^^ was justly .ofiended with some behaviour which 
^^ arose from that want, and estranged himself from 
'^ him ; which Rowe felt very severely. Mr. Pope, 
'^ their common friend, knowing this, took an op- 
" portunity, at some juncture of Mr. Addison's ad- 
^^ vancement, to tell him how poor Rowe was grieved 
^^ at his displeasure, and what satisfaction he ex* 
^^ pressed at Mr. Addison's good fortune, which he 
^^ expressed so naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) could 
^^ not but think him sincere. Mr. Addison replied, 
^* ^ I do not suspect that he feigned ; but the levity 
^^ of his heart is such, that he is struck with any new 
" adventure ; and it would affect him just in the 
f^ same manner, if he heard I was going to be 
** hanged.' — Mr. Pope said he could not deny but 
^' Mr. Addison understood Rowe well." 

This censure time has not left us the power of con- 
firming or refuting; but observation daily shews, 
that much stress is not to be laid on hyperbolical ac- 
cusations, and pointed sentences, which even he that 
utters them desires to be applauded rather than cre- 
dited. Addison can hardly be supposed to have 
meant all that he said. Few characters can bear the 
microscopick scrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; 
and perhaps the best advice to authors would be, that 
they should keep out of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragick writer 
and a translator. In his attempt at comedy he fisdled 
so ignominiously, that his Biter is not inserted in 
his works ; and his occasional poems and short com- 
positions are rarely worthy of either praise or cen- 
sure ; for they seem the casual sports of a mind 
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seeking rather to amuse its leisure than to exercbe 
its powers. 

In the construction of his dramas^ there is not 
much art; he is not a nice observer of the Unities. 
He extends time and varies place as his convenience 
requires. To vary the place is not, in my opinion^ 
any violation of Nature, if the change be made be- 
tween the acts ; for it is no less easy for the specta- 
tor to suppose himself at Athens in the second act, 
than at Thebes in the first ; but to change the scene, 
as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an act, is to 
add more acts to the play, since an act is so much of 
the business as is transacted without interruption. 
Rowe, by this licence, easily extricates himself from 
difficulties ; as, in Jane Gray^ when we have been 
terrified with all the dreadful pomp of publick exe- 
cution, and are wondering how the heroine or the 
poet will proceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced 
some prophetick rhymes, than — pass and be gone—: 
the scene closes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are 
turned out upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays 
any deep search into nature, any accurate discrimi-. 
nations of kindred qualities, or nice display of pas- 
sion in its progress ; all is general and undefined. 
Nor does he much interest or aflfect the auditor, ex- 
cept in Jane Shorey who is always seen and hi^rd 
with pity. Alicia is a character of empty noise, with 
no resemblance to real sorrow or to natural madness. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? From 
the reasonableness and propriety of some of his 
scenes, from the elegance of his diction, and the 
suavity of his verse. He seldom moves either pity 

or 
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6t tteilrdiit, but h(* 6fteft eWiSktefe th* «6ntim«iite 5 
he seldom pierces the breast, but he always deKghti^ 
the car, and ofbeii improves the understanding. 

His translation of th^ Oohten Verses^ and 6f th* 
Arst book of QuiHefs Poem, hav6 nothing i<i them 
H^markable. The Odden Verses aife tedioas. 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest pro* 
Actions of English poetry ; for there is perhaps non* 
that do completely exhibits the genius and spirit 6JF 
the original.* Lucan is distinguished by a kind of 
dictatorial Or philosophick dfignity, rather, as Q&itt^ 
tilraA observes, dteclamatory tlrirtt poetical; ftill of 
Itmbitious morality and pointed serttencejj, comprised 
|tt vigorous and animated Kn^. This character 
JtoWe has very diligently and successftrlly presenred. 
Mis versification, which is such as his cotttempora-^ 
ti^s practised, without any attempt at innoviNSon of 
improvement, seldom wants either melody or force* 
His author s sense is sometimes a little diluted by 
0tdditiotral infusions, and sometimes weakened by 
too much expansion. But such ikul1!s are to be ex- 
pected in all tpansktiotts, from the constraint of 
^iieasufres and dissimilitude Of languages. Th^ 
T^hnrMlia erf Rowfe dfeserVes moife notice th^ it ob* 
taiiis, ^nd as it is more read will be more esteeme4*< 

* Thd Life of Rowe is a y^rj remarksUe instoacfe of the ua^ 
pommon streDgtl^ of Dr. Johnson's memory. When I received 
from hkn the MS. he complacently observed, " that the criticism 
yt&& toleraUTy well done, considering that he \^ riot f^siA <J|le d? 
Ifetf^'s Plays ftotjflrtyyc^r % 
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Jo»£PH ADDISON was bora on the first of May 
1^73, at MiUton, of which his father^ Lancdot 
Addison, was then rector, near Ambrosebury in 
Wiltshire, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, 
fie was christened the same day. After the usual 
domestick education, which ftom the character of 
kis flrther toay be reasonably supposed to have given 
hhn strong impressions of piety, he was commkted 
to the care of Mr. Naish at Ambrosebuty, and after-** 
^Vaxds of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men il* 
IcrsltriouS for literature, is a kind of historical frauds 
by which hottest fame is injuriously diminished : I 
frotfld therefore tra^e him through the whole process 
ttf his education. In 1(583, i^ the beginning of his 
twelfth year, his fitther, being ttiade dean of Lich^ 
fteM, iMlufally carried bis iamily to hki new resi- 
detic^, anfd, t believe, placed him for some time^ 
|A-obabIjr aat l6ng, uhder Mt. Shaw, thm master of 
the riehoo! fit Lichitekt^ laith^ of the kte Dr« Peter 
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Shaw, Of this interval his biographers have given 
no account^ and I know it only from a story of a 
barring-outy told me, when I was a boy, by Andrew 
Corbet of Shropshire, who had heard it from Mr, 
Kgot his uncle. 

The practice of barring-out was a savage licence, 
practised in many schools to the end of the last cen- 
tury, by which the boys, when the periodical vaca- 
tion drew near, growing petulant at the approach of 
liberty, some days before the time of regular recess, 
took possession of the school, of which they barred 
the doors, and bade their master defiance from the 
windows. It is not easy to suppose that on such 
occasions the master would do more than laugh ; 
yet, if tradition may be credited, he often strutted 
hard to force or surprise the garrison. The master^ 
when Pigot was a school-boy, was barred-out at 
Lichfield ; and the whole operation, as he said, was 
planned and conducted by Addison. 
. To judge better of the probability of this story, I 
have enquired when he was sent to the Chartreux ; 
but, as he was not one of those who enjoyed the 
Founder's benefaction, there is no account preserved 
of his admission. At the school of the Chartreux, 
to which he was removed either from that of Salis- 
bury or Lichfield, he pursued his juvenile studies 
under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted tliat inti- 
macy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint la- 
bours have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praise 
must be given to Steele. It is not hard to love those 
from whom nothing can be feared; and Addison 
never considered Steele as a rival ; but Steele livedo, 

as 
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as he coiifesses^ under an habitual subjection to the 
predominating genius of Addison, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence^ and treated with obsequi- 
ousness. 

Addison *, who knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to shew it, by playing a little upon 
his admirer ; but he was in no danger of retort : his 
jests were endured without resistance or resentm^it. 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst. 
Steele, whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity of 
profusion, kept him always incurably necessitous^ 
upon some pressing exigence, in an evil hour, bor- 
rowed an hundred pounds of his friend, probably 
without much purpose of repayment ; J>ut Addison, 
who seems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt with great sensi- 
bility the obduracy of his creditor, but with emo- 
tions of sorrow rather than of anger ^. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in 
Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental perusal of 
some Latin verses gained him the patronage of Dr. 
Lancaster, afterwards provost of Queen's College; 
by whose recommendation he was elected into Mag- 

* Spence. 

f This fact was communicated to Johnson in my hearing by a 
person of wiquestionable veracity^ but whose name I am not at 
liberty to mention. He had it, as he told us^ from lady Prim- 
rose^ to whom Steele related it with tears in his eyes. The late 
Dr. Stinton confirmed it to me^ by saying, that he had heard it 
from Mr. Hooke, author of the Roman History 3 and he, from 
Mr. Pope. H. 

See in Steele's ''Epistolary Correspondence, 1809," vol. I. 
pp. 20B> 356*, this traiisaction somewhat differently related. N. 
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dalen Coll^ as a Demy> a term by which that so- 
ciety denominates those which are elsewhere called 
Scholars ; youfag men^ who partake of the founder^s 
benefaction^ and succeed in their order to vaMSant 
fellowships *. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and cridh 
eism, and grew first eminent by his Latin composi^ 
tions^ which are indeed intitled to particular praise. 
He has not oonfined himself to the imitatioA of any 
incittint author^ but Ims formed his styte iVbih th# 
general language^ such as a diligent perusal ot the 
productions of different ages happened to supply. 

His Latitx compositions seem id have bad much df 
lus fondness^ for he collected a second volume of the 
MuscB Anglicance, perhaps for a cotlvenieiit reeejH 
tacle^ in which all his Latin pieces are inserted^ and 
where his Poem on the Peace b^ the first place. 
He afterwards presented the coltection to Boileau^ 
who, from thsit time, " conceived," says TicfccH, 
*^ an opinion of the English genius for poetry." 
Nothing is better known of Boileau, than that he 
had an injudicious and peevish contempt of models 
Latin, and therefore his profession of r^rd Wm 
probably the eflfect of his civility rather than appre-^ 
bation. 

Three of his Latin poemsareupon subjects on which 
perhaps he would not have ventured to have written 
in his own language. The Battle of the Pigmies 
and Cranes; The Barometer; and A Bowling-' 
green. When the matter is low or scanty, a dead 
language, in which nothing is mean because nothing 

* He took the degree of M. A. Feb. 14, 1693. N. 
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is familiar, aflbrds great conveniences ; and, by the 
sonorous magnificence of Roman syllables, the writer 
conceals penury of thought, and want of novelty, 
^^n from the reader, and often from himself. 

In his twienty-second year he first shewed his power 
of English poetry by some verses addressed to Dry- 
den ; and soon afterwards published 9. translation of 
the greater piart of the Fourth Georgick upon Bees % 
after which, says Drydeu, *' my latter swarm is 
^^ hardly worth the hiving." 

About the same time he composed the aiguments 
prefixed to the several books of Diyden's Vii^il; 
and produced an Essay on the Georgicks, juvenile^ 
superficial, and uninstnictive, without much either 
<rf the scholar's learning or the critick's penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a ehamcter ef 
Che pnncipal Engiish poets, ins<»'ibed to Henry Sa«- 
cheverell, who was then, if not a poet, a writer of 
verses* ; as is shewn by his version of a small part of 

* A letter which I found among Dr. Johnson's papers^ dajted 
m January 1784^ from a lady in Wltshive, contains a dis<!9?«gr 
of some importance in literary history^ viz. that by the io^dals 
H. S. prefix^ to the poem> we are not to understan4 the faii^us 
Dr. Henry Sacheverell, whose trial is the most remarkable inci^ 
dent in his life. The information thus communicated is^ that 
the verses in question were not an address to the fbmous Dr. Ssk 
diietverell^ but to. a very ingQEUOl«( ge^tle)n«^[i of tl|e 9aiim vm¥^ 
w|ip died ]^]a^g> suppoi^ to 1;^ a Mwksman^ for l)i^t he wrpte 
the histoiy of the Isle oi Man. — ^That this person left his papers, 
to Mr. Addison^ and had formed a plan of a tragedy upon the 
death of Socrates. — The lady says, she had thig informatida ftx)m 
a Mr. Stephens^ who was a felkiw of ftteton CoUeg^^ a ccs^aem* 
porary and intimate with Mr. Addison in Oxford, who died, 
near 50 years ago, a prebenda^ of Winchester. H. 
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Virgi][*s Georgicks, published in the Miscellanies $ 
and a Latin encomium on Queen Maiy^ in the Miisct 
jtngUcance. These verses exhibit all the fondness of 
friendship ; but^ on 'one side or the other^ friendship 
was afterwards too weak for the malignity of Action. 
In this poem is a very confident and discriminate 
character of Spenser, whose work he had then never 
read*. So little sometimes is criticism the effect of 
judgment. It is necessary to inform the reader, that 
about this time he was introduced by Congreve to 
Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : Ad- 
dison was then learning the trade of a courtier, and 
subjoined Montague as a poetical name to those of 
Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, 
according to Tickell, with his natural modesty, he 
was diverted from his original design of entering into 
holy orders. Montague alledged the corruption of 
men who engaged in civil employments without li- 
berat education ; and declared, that, though he was 
represented as an enemy to the Church, he would 
never do it any injury but by withholding Addison 
from it. 

Spon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to king 
William, with a rhyming introduction, addressed to 
lord Somers. King William had no regard to ele- 
gance or literature ; his study was only war ; yet by 
a choice of ministers whose disposition was veiy dif- 
ferent from his own, he procured, without intention, 
a very liberal patronage to poetry. Addison was 
ear^ssed both by Somers and Montague. 

* Spence, 
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In 1697 appeared his Latin verses on the Peace 
of Ryswick, which he dedicated to Montague, and 
which was afterwards called, by Smith, " the best 
^' Latin poem since the JEneid." Praise must not 
be too rigorously examined ; but the performance 
cannot be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no publick employment, he obtained 
(in 1G99) a pension of three hundred pounds a year, 
that he might be enabled to travel. He staid a year 
at Blois*, probably to learn the Erench langus^; 
and then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which he 
surveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far 
from being idle : for he not only collected his ob- 
servations on the country, but found time to write 
his Dialogues on Medals, and four Acts of Cato. 
Such at least is the relation of TickelL Perhaps he 
only collected his materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he 
there wrote the letter to lord Halifax, which is justly 
considered as the most elegant, if not the most sub- 
lime, of his poetical productions. But in about two 
years he found it necessary to hasten home ; being, 
as Swift informs us, distressed by indigence, and 
compelled to become the tutor of a travelling Squire, 
because his pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published his Travels, with a 
dedication to lord Somers. As his stay in foreign 
countries was short, his observations are such as 
might be supplied by a hasty view, and consist 
(jhiefly in comparisons of the present face of the 

* Spence. 
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country with the descriptions 1^ us by the Romad 
poetSj^ from whomi he made preparatory coUeotious^ 
though he might have spared the trouble, bad \^ 
known that ^u^h collections had been mad^ twice be-* 
fore by Italian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book is his ac^ 
count of the minute republick of San Marino : of 
many parts it is not a very severe censure to say^ 
that they might h^ve been written at hon^e. His 
el^nce of I^Pgjiagip^ md variegation of prose and 
vers^j howevoTj gains upon the reader; and tbe 
book, though awhije n^l^ted, became in time so 
much the favourite of the pab{ick, that before it 
w^ r^inted it rose to five times its price. 

Wh«n be returned to England (in 17Q3), with * 
meann^s of appearance which gave testimony of 
the dilficultiep to which he had been reduced, he 
found his old patrons out of power, smd wa^ there^ 
fore, for a time, at fuU leisure for the cultivation of 
his mind ; and a mind so cultivated gives reason t9 
believe that little time was lost 

B^t he remmed not Icmg neglected or useless^ 
The victory 4t Rlenbeim (1704) «preiid triumph and 
confid«ace ovfjr th^e nation ; and lord Godolphin, la- 
meutiflg tp lord Ha}ifa;ic, that it had not been (^ter 
brated in a manner equal to the sul>ject, desir^him 
to propose it to sp^gie better poet, Halifiix told 
him^ that thei« wfisi i;io ^nwuragement for gmius; 
that worthli^ss mm were unprofitably enriched with 
pnblick money, without any care to find or ew>r 
pjoy those whosi^ appearance might do honour to 
their country. To this Godolphin repUed, that such 
abuses should in time be rectified ; and that, if a 
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maii could be found capable of the task then pro^ 
posed^ he should not want an ample recompense. 
Halifaic then named Addison^ but required that the 
Treasurer should apply to him in his own person. 
Godolphin sent the message by Mr. Boyle, afterwards 
lord Carleton ; and Addison, having undertaken the 
work, communicated it to the Treasurer, while it 
was yet advanced no farther than the simile of the 
Angel, and was immediately rewarded by succeeding 
Mr. Locke in the place of Commissioner of Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with lord 
Halifex : and the year after he was ihade under-se- 
cretary of state, first to Sir Charles Hedges, and in 
a few months more to the earl of Sunderland. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian 
Operas inclined him to try what would be the eflect 
of a musical Drama in our own language. He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, when ex- 
hibited on the stage, was either hissed or neglected ; 
but, trusting that the readers would do him more 
justice, he published it, with an inscription to the 
dutchess of Marlborough ; a woman without skill, 
or pretensions to skill, in poetry or literature. His 
dedication was therefore an instance of servile absur- 
dity, to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedi- 
cation of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by 
The Tender Husband^ a comedy which Steele dedi- 
cated to him, with a confession that he owed to him 
several of the most successful scenes. To this play 
Addison supplied a prologue. 

When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addison attended him as 
his secretary ; and was made^ keeper of the records iu 
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Birmingham's Tower, with a salaiy of three hundred 
pounds a year. The office was little more than no- 
minal, and the salary was augmented for his accom* 
inodation. 

• Interest and faction allow little to the operation of 
particular disposition^, or private opinions. Two 
men of personal characters more opposite than those 
of Wharton and Addison could not easily be brought 
together. Wharton was iinpious, profligate, and 
shameless, without regard, or appearance of regard, 
to right and wrong * ; whatever is contrary to this 
may be said of Addison ; but as agents of a party 
they were cfonnected, and how they adjusted their 
other sentiments we cannot know. 
' Addison, however, must not be too hastily con- 
demned. It is not necessary to refuse benefits from 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no appro- 
bation of his crimes ; nor has the subordinate officer 
any obligation to examine the opinions or conduct 
of those under wlK>m he acts, except that he may 
not be made the instrument of wickedness^ It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that Addison counteracted, as fkras 
he was. able, the malignant and blasting influence of 
the Lieutenant ; and that at least by his intervention 
some good was done, and some mischief prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to himself,, 
as Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular 
' fiees in civility to his friends : " for," said he, ^^ I 
^^ may have a hundred friends ; and, if my fee be 
*? two guineas, I shall, by relinquishing my right 
** lose two hundred guineas, and no friend gain more 

; * Dr. Johnson appears to have blended the character of the 
SJarquis with that Qf bis son the Puke* N* 
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^^ than two ; there is therefore no proportion between 
"^ the good imparted and the eVil suffered," 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any com- 
'muhication of his design, b^n the publication of 
the Tatler : but he was not long concealed ; by in- 
serting a remark on Virgil, which Addisoii had 
given him, he discovered himself. It is indeed liot 
feasy for any man to write upon literature or common 
life, so as not to make himself known to those with 
whom he familiarly converses, and who are ac- 
quainted with his track of study, his favourite to- 
pick, his peculiar notions, and his habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not 
lufcky ; a singM iiionth detected him. His first Tat- 
ler was published April 22 (1709); and Addison's 
contribution appeared May 26. Tickell observes, 
that the Tatler began and was concluded without 
his concurrence. This is doubtless literally true; 
but the work did not suffer much by his unconscious- 
ness of its commencement, or his absence at its ces*- 
sation ; for he continued his assistance to Decem- 
ber 23, and the paper stopped on January 2. He did 
not distinguish his pieces by any signature ; and I 
know not whether his name was not kept secret till 
the papers were collected into volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, succeeded 
the Spectator ; a series of essays of the same kind, 
but written with less levity, upon a more regular 
plan, and published daily. Such an undertaking 
shewed the writers not to distrust their own copious- 
ness of materials or facility of composition, and their 
performance justified their confidence. They found, 
however, in their prc^e$s, many auxiliaries. To 
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attempt a single paper was no terrifying labour ; 
many pieces were offered, and many were received: 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party; but 
Steele had at that time almost nothing else. The 
Spectator, in one of the first papers, shewed tlie po- 
litical tenets of its authors ; but a resolution was soon 
taken, of courting general approbation by general 
tc^icks, and subjects on which faction had produced 
no diversity of sentiments ; such as literature, morality, 
and familiar life. To this practice they adhered with 
few deviations. The ardour of Steele once broke out 
in praise of Marlborough ; and when Dr. Fleetwood 
prefixed to some sermons a preface, overflowing with 
whiggii^h opinions, that it might be read by the 
Queen *^, it was reprinted in the Spectator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, 
to regulate the practice of daily conversation, to cor- 
rect those depravities which are rather ridiculous 
than criminal, and remove those grievances which, 
if tiiey produce no lasting calamities, impress hourly 
vexation, was first attempted by Casa in his book of 
Manners^ and Castiglione in his Courtier ; two books 
yet celebrated in Italy for purity and elegance, and 
which, if they are now less read, are neglected only 
because they have effected that reformation which 
their authors intended, and their precepts now are 
no longer wanted. Their usefulness to the age in 
Ivhich they were written, is sufficiently attested by 

* This particular number of the Spectator^ it is said> was not 
published till twelve o'clock, that it migM come out precisely at 
the hour of her Majesty's break£gist, and that no time might be 
left for deliberating about serving it up with that meal, as usual. 
See the edition of the Tatlee with notes^ v<d. VL No. STl, wo#t, 
:p. 4^, ^c. N. 
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the translations which almost all the nations of 
Europe were in haste to obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued, and 
perhaps advanced, by the French ; among whom La 
Bruy^re's Manners of the Age, though, as Boileau 
remarked, it is written without connection, certainly 
deserves praise, for liveliness of description, and just^ 
ness of observation. 

Before the Tatler and Spectator, if the writers for 
the theatre are excepted, England had no masters of 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to re- 
form either the savs^eness of neglect, or the imperti- 
nence of civility ; to shew when to speak, or to be 
silent ; how to refuse, or how to comply. We had 
many books to teach us our more important duties, 
and to settle opinions in philosophy or poUticks; but 
an Arbiter Elegantiarum, a judge of propriety, was 
yet wanting, who should survey the track of daily 
conversation, and free it from thorns and prickles, 
which teaze the passer, though they do not wound him. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the fre- 
quent publication of short papers, which we read not 
as study but amusement. If the subject be slight, 
the treatise is short. The busy may find time, and 
the idle rftay find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge 
began among us in the Civil War *, when it was 

* Newspapers appear to have had an earlier date than here as- 
signed. Cleiveiand, in his Character of a London Diuriial, saye, 
" The original sinner of this kind was Dutch 5 Gallo-belgicus the 
*^ Protoplast, and the Modern Mercuries but Hans en kelders." 
Some intelligence given by Mercurius Gallo-belgicus is mentioned 
in Carew*s Survey of Cornwall, p. 126, originally published in 
1602. These vehicles of information are often mentioned in ,the 
plays of James and Charles the Firet. R. 
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much the interest of either party to raise and fix the 
prejudices of the people. At that time appeared 
Mercurius AuUcus, Mercurius Rusticus, and Mer- 
curius Civicus. It is said, that when any title grew 
popular^ it was stolen by the antagonist, who by this 
stratagem conveyed his notions to those who would 
not have received him had he not worn the appear- 
ance of a friend. The tumult of those unhappy days, 
left scarcely any man leisure to treasure up occasional 
compositions; and so much were they neglected, 
that a' complete collection is no where to be found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L'Estrange's 
Observator; and that by Lesley's Rehearsal, and 
perhaps by others ; but hitherto nothing had been, 
conveyed to the people, in this commodious manner, 
but controversy relating to the Church or State ; of 
which they taught many to talk, whom they could 
not teach to judge. 

It has been suggested, that the Royal Society was 
instituted soon after the Restoration, to divert the 
attention of the people from publick discontent. 
The Tatler and Spectator had the same tendency ; 
they were published at a time when two parties, 
loud, restless, and violent, each with plausible de- 
clarations^ and each perhaps without any distinct 
termination of its views, were agitating the nation ; 
to minds heated with political contest they supplied 
cooler and more inoffensive reflections ; 8^i\d it is said 
by AddisQp, in a subsequent work, that they had a 
perceptible influence upon the conversation of that 
time, and taught the frolick and the gay to unite 
merriment with decency ; an effect which they can 
fjeyer wholly lose^ while tliey continue to be among^ 
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the first books by which both sexes are. initiated in 
the elegances of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spectator adjusted, like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety 
and politeness ; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the 
Characters and Manners of the Age. The personages 
introduced in these papers were not merely ideal ; 
they were then known, and conspicuous in various 
stations. Of the Tatler this is told by Steele in his 
last paper ; and of the Spectator by Budgel in the 
preface to Theophrastus, a book which Addison has 
recommended, and which he was suspected to have 
revised, if he did not write it. Of those portraits^ 
which may be supposed to be sometimes embelli he^, 
and sometimes aggravated, the originals are now 
partly known, and partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two qr 
three eminent writers, is to give them but a small 
part of their due praise ; they superadded literature 
and criticism, and sometimes towered far above their 
predecessors; and taught, with great justness of ar- 
gument and dignity of language, the most tmpoilant 
duties and sublime truths. 

All these topicks were happily varied with elegant 
fictions and refined allegories, and illuminated with 
different changes of style and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that, of the characters 
feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite 
of Addison was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he 
had formed a very delicate and discriminate idea*, 

* The errors in this account are explained at considerable 
length in the Preface to the Spectator prefixed to the edition in 
the British Essayists. The original delineation of Sir Roger 
vnidoubtedly belongs to Steele. C, 
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which he v^ould not suffer to be violated ; and there* 
fore, when Steele had shewn him innocently picking 
lip a girl in ihe Temple, and taking her to a tavern, 
he drew upon himself so much of his friend's indig- 
nation, that he was forced to appease him by a pro^ 
mise of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The readon which induced Cervantes to bring his 
hero to the grave, para mi sola nacio Don Quixote, 
y yo para el^ made Addison declare, with undue ve- 
hemence of expre8sion5 that he would kill Sir Roger ; 
being of opinion that they were bom for one another, 
and that any other hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled 
up his original delineation. He describes his Knight 
as having his imagination somewhat warped ; but of 
this perversion he has made very little use. The 
irregularities in Sir Roger's conduct seem not so 
inuch the effects of a mind deviating from the beaten 
ti^ck of life, by the perpetual pressure of some 
overwhelming idea, as of habitual rusticity, and 
that negligeiice which solitary grandeur naturally 
generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying va-^ 
pours of incipient madness, which from time to time 
tloud reason, without eclipsing it, it requires so much 
nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to have been 
deterred from prosecuting his own design. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, ap- 
pears to be a Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an 
adherent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir An^ 
drew Freeport, a new paan, a wealthy merchant, 
zealous for the moneyed interest^ and a Whig* Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable more con-r 
sequences were at first intend^ than could be pro* 
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diteed when the resolution waiK taken to exclu<jle party 
from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little^ and 
that httle seems not to have pleased Addison, who^ 
when he dismissed him from the club, changed his 
o|Hnions. Steele had made him, ih the true spirit 
of unfeeling commerce, declare that he *^ would not 
^^ build'att hospital for idle people ;** but at last he 
buys land, settles in the country, and builds not a 
manufactory, but an hospital for twelve old husband* 
men, for men with whom a merchant has little ac- 
quaintance, and whom he commonly consider! with 
little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, aivd thuis 
commodiously distributed, it is ^natural to suppose 
the approbation general, and the sale numerous* I 
once heard it observed, that the sale may b^ calcu- 
lated by the product of the tax, related in the last 
number to produce more than twenty pounds a week^ 
and therefore stated at one-and-twenty pounds, ot 
;three pounds ten shillings a day: this, at a half- 
penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and eighty ♦ 
for the daily number. 

This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be ere* 
dited, was likely to grow less ; for he declares that 
the Spectator, whom he ridicules for his endless 
mention of thejair sex, had before his recess wearied 
his readers. 

The next year (1713), in which Cato came upon 
the stage, was the grand climacterick of Addisona 
reputation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is 

•* ITiat this calculation is not exaggerated, that it is eiren much 
below the real number, ^ee the notes on the Tatler, ed. 1786, 
Tol. VI. p. 452. N. 
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Ibaid, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, 
and had for several years the first four acts finished, 
which were shewn to such as were likely to spread 
their admiration. They wiere seen by Pope, and by 
Cibber, who relates that Steele, when he took back 
the copy, told him, in the despicable cant of lite- 
rary modesty, that, whatever spirit his frifind had 
shewn in the composition, he doubted whether he 
would have courage sufficient to expose it to the cen- 
sure of a British audience. 

The time however was now come, when those^ 
who afiected to think liberty in danger, affected like* 
wis^ t<y think that a stage-play might preserve it ; 
and Addison was importuned, in the name of the 
tutelary deities of Britain, to shew his courage and 
his zeal by finishing his design. 

To resume his work he seemed perversely and un* 
accountably unwilling; and by a request, which per- 
haps he wished to be denied, desired Mr. Hughes to 
add a fifth act. Hughes supposed him serious ; and, 
undertaking the supplement, brought in a few days 
some scenes for his examination ; but he had in the 
mean time gone to work himself, and produced half 
an act, which he afterwards completed, but with 
brevity irregularly disproportionate to the foregoing 
parts, like a task performed with reluctance, and 
hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
publick by any change of the author's purpose ; for 
Dennis charged him with raising prejudices in his 
own favour by false positions of preparatory criti- 
cism, and with poisoning the town by contradicting 
in the Spectator the established rule of poetical jus- 
tice. 
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tice, because his own hero^ with all his virtues, was 
to fall before a tjn'ant. Th^ feet is certain ; the mo- 
tives we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed to bar 
all avenues against all danger. When Pope brought 
him the prologue, which is properly accommodated 
to the play, there were these words, " Britons, arise ! 
^* be worth like this approved ;'* meaning nothing 
more than, Britons, erect and exalt yourselves to the 
approbation of public virtue. Addison was frighted, 
lest he should be thought a promoter of insurrection, 
and the line was liquidated to ^* Britons, attend/* 

Now, " heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
*^ great, the important day,*' when Addison was to 
stand the hazard of the theatre. That there might, 
however, be left as little hazard as was possible, on 
the first night Steele, as himself relates, undertook 
to pack an audience. This, says Pope ♦, had been 
tried for the first time in favour of the Distrest Mo- 
ther ; and was now, with more eflScacy, practised 
for Cato. 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation 
was at that time on fire with faction. The Whigs 
applauded every line in which Liberty was mentioned, 
as a satire on the Tories ; and the Tories echoed 
every clap, to shew that the satire was unfelt. The 
story of Bolingbroke is well known. He called 
Booth to his box, and gave him fifty guineas for de^ 
fending the cause of Liberty so well against a per-* 
petual dictator. The Whigs, says Pope, design a 
second present, when they can accompany it with as 
gopd a sentence. 

* Spence. 
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The play, supported thus by the emulation of fac- 
tious praise, was aqted night after night for a longer 
time than, I believe, the publick had allowed to any 
drama before ; and the author, as Mrs. Porter long 
pifterwards related, wandered through the whole ex- 
hibition behind the scenes with restless and unap- 
peasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was given that the 
Queen would be pleased if it was dedicated to her ; 
^ but, as he had designed that compliment else- 
^^ where, he found himself obliged," says Tickell, 
*^ by his duty on the one hand, and his honour on 
" the other, to send it into the world without any 
*^ dedication." 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the 
brightest sun-shine of success is not without a cloud. 
No sooner was Cato offered to the reader, than it 
was attacked by the acute mahgnity of Dennis, with 
all the violence of angry criticism. Dennis, though 
fequally zealous, and probably by his temper more 
furious than Addison, for what they called liberty, 
and though a flatterer of the Whig ministry, could 
not sit quiet at a successful play ; but was eager to 
tell friends and enemies, that they had misplaced 
their admirations. The world was too stubborn for 
instruction ; with the fate of the censurer of Corneille's 
Cid, his iinimadversions shewed his anger without 
effect, and Cato continued to be praised. 
. Pope had now an opportunity of courting the 
friendship of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, 
and could give resentment its full play without ap- 
pearing to revenge himself. He therefore published 
A Narrative of the Madness of John Dennis; a per- 
formance 
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formance which left the objections to Ae pity iA 
their full force, and therefore discovered more desire 
of vexing the critick than of defending the poet. 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, pro^ 
bably saw the selfishness of Pope*s friendship ; and, 
resolving that he should have the consequences of 
his olficiousness to himself, informed Dennis by 
Steele, that he was sorry for the insult : and that, 
whenever he shoiTld think fit to answer his remarks, 
he would do it in a manner to which nothing could 
be objected. 

The greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes 
of love, which are said by Pope * to have been added 
to the original plan upon a subsequent review, ia 
compliance with the popular practice of the stage. 
Such an authority it is hard to reject : yet the lov6 
is so intimately mingled with the whole action, that 
it cannot easily be thought extrinsick and adventi- 
tious ; for, if it were taken away, what would be 
left ? or how were the four acts filled in the first 
draught ? 

At the publication the Wits seemed proud to pay 
their attendance with encomiastick verses. The best 
are from an unknown hand, which will perliaps lose 
somewhat of their praise when the author is known 
to be Jeflfreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured as a 
party-play by a ScluAar of Oxford ; and defended in 
a favourable examination by Dr. Sewell. It was 
translated by Salvini into Italian, and acted at Flo- 
rence ; and by the Jesuits of St. Omer^s into Latin, 

* Spence, 
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and played by their pupils. Of this version a copy 
wlis sent to Mr. Addison: it is to be wished that it 
could be found, for the sake of comparii^ their ver- 
sion of the soliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by Del 
Clhamps, a French poet, which was translated with 
a criticism on the English play. But the translator 
and the critick are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little 
read. Addison knew the policy of literature to6 
well to make his enemy important by drawing the 
attention of the publick upon a criticism, which^ 
though sometimes intemperate^ was often irrefra^ 



WhileCato was upon the stage, another daily paper, 
called The Guardian^ was published by Steele. T6 
this Addison gave great assistance, whether occasion* 
ally or by previous engagement is not known. 
. The character of Guardian was too narrow and 
too serious : it might properly enough admit both 
the duties and the decencies of life, but seemed not 
to include literary speculations, and was in some de- 
gree violated by merriment and burlesque. What 
had the Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs of 
tall or of little men, with nests of ants, or with 
Strada's prolusions ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, but 
that it found many contributors, and that it was a 
continuation of the Spectator, with the same ele- 
gance, and the same variety, till some unlucky sparkle 
from a Tory paper set Steele's politicks on fire, and 
wit at once blazed into faction. He was soon too 

hot 
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hot for neutral topicks, and quitted 7%e Guardian 
to write The Englishman. 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Specta^ 
tor by one of the letters in the name of C/io, and in 
the Guardian by a hand ; whether it was, as Tickell 
pretends to thinks that he was unwilling to usurp 
the praise of others, or, as Steele, with far greater 
likelihood, insinuates, that he could not without dis« 
content impart to others a^jr of his own. I have 
heard that his avidity did not satisfy itself with the 
air of renown, but that with great eagerness he laid 
hold on his proportion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers 
truly comic, with nice discrimination of characters, 
and accurate observation of natural or accidental de- 
viation from propriety ; but it was not supposed that 
he had tried a comedy on the stage, till Steele after 
his death declared him the author of The Drummer^ 
This however Steele did not know to be triie by any 
direct testimony ; for, when Addison put the play 
into his hands, he only told him,, it was the work 
of a "Gentleman in the Company;'* and when it 
was received, as is confessed, with cold disappro- 
bation, he was probably less willing to claim it. 
Tickell omitted it in his collection ; but the testi- 
mony of Steele, and the total silence of any other 
claimant, has determined the publick to assign it to 
Addison, and it is now printed with his other poetry. 
Steele carried The Drummer to the play-house, and 
afterwards to the press, and sold the copy for fifty 
^ineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 
supplied by the play itselfj of which the characters 
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•re such as Addison would have delineated^ and the 
tendency such as Addison would have promoted* 
That it should have been ill-received Would raise 
wonder, did we not daily see the capricious distri* 
hution of theatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator 
pf publick affairs. He wrote, as different exigencies 
required (in 1707), The present State of the War^ 
and the Necessity of an Augmentation; which, how- 
ever judicious, being written on temporary topicks^ 
and exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid hold on no 
attention, and has naturally sunk by its own weight 
into neglect. This cannot be said of the few papers 
entitled The Whig Examiner y in which is employed 
all the force of gay malevolence and humourous satire. 
Of this paper, which just appeared and expired. 
Swift remarks, with exultation, that ^^ it is now 
^^ down among th# dead men ^T He might well 
rejoice ^t the death of that which he could not have 
killed. Every reader of every party, since personal 
malice is past, and the papers which once inflamed 
the nation are read only as effusions of wit, must 
wish for more of the Whig Examiners ; for on no 
oocasion was the genius of Addison more vigorously 
exerted, and on none did the superiority of his 
powers more evidently appear. His Trial of Count 
Tariffl written to expose the Treaty of Commerce 
with France, lived no longer than the question that 
produced it. 

* From a Tory song in vog;ue at the time, the burthen whare- 
of is. 

And he, that will this health deny, 

Down among the dead men let him He. £L 

Not' 
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Not loWg afterwards, an attempt was made to re- 
vive the Spectator, at a time indeed by no means 
fttvourable to literature, when the succession of a 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
tfnxiety, discord, and confusion ; aiid either the 
ttrbtflclK^e bf the times, or the satiety of the readeW, 
jjnatt a stop to the publication, aft^r an experiment of 
eighty numbers, which were afterwards' coHectied 
into an eighth volume, perhaps more valufeible thaA 
toy of iJiose that went before it. Addison prodiioed 
more than a fourth part ; and the other contributot* 
are hf no means unworthy of appearing as his asso- 
ciates. The time that had passed during the suS^ 
p^sioii of the Spectator,' though it had not lessened 
his power of humour, seems td have inct^ased hid 
cUspoi^itfon to seriousness : th6 proportion of his re* 
tigious to his comic papers is gfeater than in the 
former series. 

The Spiectitor, frowi its re-comittencerfj^t, was 
pttblished onfy three times a week ; and no discri- 
Mulative marks Wei^e added! to the paf]*)ers. To Addi^ 
f^i TickeM has ascribed twenty-thiree *. 

The Spectator had tnany contributors ; 2ttiA Stede^ 
whose negligenfce kept him always in a hurty, whet* 
It was his tttpn to ftimish a papei*, dalled lotrfly fof 
the Letters, of Which Addison, whose materials were 
M6fe, midi^ little use; having recourse to? sketches 
tad hints, th*frt:oduct of ink fOnher studies, which 
he HOW t€^i/^ed and dompleled t among tfetese arif 
B«iM^ by TickeU the Essays on Wk, thoSe oti the 

* Numb, 556, 557, 558, 559. 561, 562. 565. 567, 568, 569. 
571. 574, 575. 579, 9&>. 58^, 583, 584, 585. 59a 592. 598. 
600. 
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Pleasures of die Imagination^ and the Criticism on 
Milton. 

When the House of Hanover took possession of 
the throne, it was reasonable to expect that the zeal 
of Addison would be suitably rewarded. Before the 
arrival of King George, he was made secretary to 
the R^ency, and was required by his office to send 
notice to Hanover that the Queen was dead, and that 
the throne was vacant. To do this would not have 
been difficult to any. man but Addison, who was so 
overwhelmed with die greatness of the event, and 
so distracted by choice of expression, that the Lords, 
who could not wait for the niceties of criticism, 
called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the house, ai\d 
ordered him to dispatch the message. Southwell 
readily told what was necessary in the common style 
of business, and valued himself upon haying done 
what was too hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for The Freeholder ^ a pa- 
per which he published twice a week, from Dec. 23, 
1715, to the middle of the next year. This^ was 
undertaken i|i defence of the established government, 
sometimes with argument, and sometimes with mirth. 
Jn aigument he had many equals; but his humour 
W^ singular and matchless. Bigotry itself must be 
d^Ughted with the Tory Fox-hunter. 

There are however some strokes less elegant, and 
less decent; such as the Pretender's Journal, in 
which one topick of ridicule is his poverty. This 
mode of abuse had be^n employed by Milton against 
king Charles II. 

« — — — — .»-. — Jacohai 

<< Centum, exulantis viscera marsupii regis.'* 

And 
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.Atid Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman of 
London^ that he had more money than the exiled 
princes; but that which might be expected from 
Milton'^ savageness, or Oldmixon's meanness^ was 
not suitable to the delicacy of Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of The Freeholder too 
nice and gentle for such noisy times ; and is reported 
-to have said, that the ministry made use of a lute^ 
when they should have called for a trumpet 

This year ( 1 7 1 6 *) he married the countess dowager 
of Warwick, whom he had solicited hy a very long 
and anxious courtship, perhaps with behaviour, not 
'very unlike that of Sir Roger to his disdainful wi- 
dow; and who, I am afraid, diverted herself c^n 
by playing with his passion.. He is said to have 
first* known her by becoming tutor to. her son^« 
" He formed," said Tonson, " the design of getting 
" that lady from the time when he was first recom- 
^^ mended into the family/' In what part of his life 
he obtained the recommendation, or how long and 
in what manner he lived. in the family, I know not. 
His advances at first were certainly timorous, but 
grew bolder as his reputation and influence increased ; 
till at last the lady was persuaded to marry him, on 
terms much like those on which a Turkish princess 
is espoused, to whom the Sultan is reported to pro^ 
nounce, " Daughter, I give thee this man for thy 
/^ slave " The marriage, if uncontradicted rcpoit 
can be credited, made no addition to his happiness ; 
it neither found, them nor made them equal. Sb^ 
always remembered her own rank^ and thought he^» 

* August 2. f Spence. 
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«elf entitled to treat with very little ceremony tfte 
tutor of her son. Rowe's ballad of The Despimirig 
Shepherd is said to have been written, either before 
or after marriage, uiK>n this memorable pair ; and 
it is certain that Addison has left behind him no en* 
'Counigement for ambitious love. 

The year aft^r (1717) he rose to his highest ele- 
. vation, being made secretary of state. For this em- 
ployment he might justly be supposed qualified by 
long practice of business, and by his regular ascent 
tfaioi^h other offices; but expectation is often dis- 
appoiiited; it is universally confessed that he was 
unequal to the duties of his place. In the House 
of Commons he could not speak, and therefore was 
useless tD the defence of the government. In the 
office, says Pope *", he could not issue an order 
without losing his time in quest of fine expressions. 
What he gained in rank he lost in credit ; and, 
findii^ by experience his own inability, was forced 
'to solicit his dismission with a pension of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. His friends palliated this 
relinquishment^ of which both friends and enemies 
knew the true reason, with an account of decUning 
health, and the necessity of recess and quiet. 

» He now returned to his vocation, and began to 
plan literary occupations for his ftiture life. He 
purposed a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a story 
of which, as Tickell remarks, the basis is narrow, 
and to which I know not how loye could have been 
appended. There would however have been no 
want either of virtue in the sentiments, or eleganoe 
in the language, 

* Spencei 
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He. engi^ed in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Christian Religion^ of which part was published after 
his death; and he designed to have made a new. 
poetical version of the Psalms. 

These pious compositions Pope impute^ * to a. 
selfish motive, upon the credit^ as he owns, of Ton^ 
son ; who having quarreled with Addison, and not. 
loving him^ said, that when he laid down the secrer 
tary's office^ he intended to take orders, and obtain 
a bishoprick ; ^^ for,'' said he, " I always tbought 
'^ him a priest in his heart/* 

That Pope should havtf thought this conjecture of 
Tonson worth remenibrance, is a proof, but indeed^ 
so far as I have found, the only proof, that he re*, 
tained some malignity from their ancient rivalry. 
Tonson pretended but to guess it ; no other mwtal 
ever suspected it; and Pope naight have reflected, 
that a man, who had been secretary of state in the 
ministry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a 
bishoprick than by ddending Religion> or trai)slating 
the Psalms. 

It is related, that he had once a design to make an 
English Dictionary, and that lie considered Dr. Til- 
lotson as the writer of highest authority. There 
was formerly sent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the 
Leathersellers' Company, who was. eminent for cu- 
riosity and literature, a collection of examples 9e* 
lected from Tillotson's works, as Locker said, by 
Addison. It came too late to be of use, so I in* 
^cted it but slightly, and remember it indistinctly. 
I thought the passages too short. 
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Addison^ however, did not conclude his life in 
peaceful studies ; but relapsed^ when he was near his 
end, to a political dispute. 

It so happened that (1718-19) a controversy was 
agitated with great vehemence between those friends 
of long continuance, Addison and Steele, It may 
be asked, in the language of Homer, what powet or 
what cause should set them at variance. The sub- 
ject of their dispute was of great importance. The 
earl of Sunderland proposed an act called The Peer- 
age Bill; by which the number of Peers should be 
fixed, and the king restrained from any new creation 
of nobility, unless when an old family should be 
extinct. To this the Lords would naturally agree ; 
and the king, who was yet little acquainted with his 
own prerogative, and, as is now well-known, almost 
indifferent to the possessions of the crown^ had been 
persuaded to consent. The only difficulty was found 
among the Commons, who were not likely to ap- 
J)rove the perpetual exclusion of themselves and 
their posterity. The bill therefore was eagerly op- 
posed, and among others by Sir Robert Walpole^ 
whose speech was published. 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished 
by improper advancements, and particularly by the 
introduction of twelve new peers at once, to produce 
a majority of Tories in the last reign ; an act of au- 
thority violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by 
no means to be compared with that contempt of 
national right with which, some time afterwards, by 
the instigation of Whiggism^ the Commons, chosen 
by the people for three years, chose themselves for 
seven. But whatever might be the disposition of 

the 
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the Lords^ the people had no wish to increase flieir 
power. The tendency of the bill, as Steele ob* 
served in a letter to the earl of Oxford, was to in- 
troduce an aristocracy ; for a majority in the House 
of Lords, so limited, would have been despotick and 
irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient esta- 
blishment, Steele, whose pen readily seconded his 
political passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation, 
by a pamphlet called The Plebeian. To this an an- 
swer was published by Addison, under the title of 
The Old fVhigy in which it is not discovered diat 
Steele was then known to be the advocate for th^ 
Commons. Steele replied by a second Plebeiah ; 
and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined 
himself to his question, without any personal notice 
of his opponent. Nothing hitherto was committed 
against the laws of friendship, or proprieties of de- 
cency; but controvertists cannot long retain their 
kindness for each other. The Old IVhig answered 
The Plebeian^ and could not forbear some contempt 
of ^^ little Dicky, whose trade it was to write pam- 
^^ phlets,'* Dicky, however, did not lose his settled 
veneration for his friend ; but contented himself with 
quoting some lines of Cato, which were at once de- 
tection and reproof. The bill was laid aside during 
that session ; and Addison died before the next, in 
which its commitment was rejected by two hun- 
dred and sixty-five to one hundred, and seyenty- 
seven. 

Every reader surely must regret that these two 
illustrious friends, after so many years past in confi- 
dence and endearment, in unity of mterest, confor- 
mity 
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mijty of oiwiion, and fellowship ^ ^^^Mdy, fihoidd 
finaJly part iu acrimonious opposition. Such ^ con- 
troversy was " Bellum plvsquam civile,'' 9s ILucw 
expresses it. Why could not faction find other ^« 
]Kocates ? but among the uncertainties of the buinw 
state, we are doomed to number the instability <rf 
friendship* 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from 
the Biographia Britanmca. The Old fFtng is not 
inserted in Addison's works ; nor is it mentioned by 
Tickell in his Life ; why it- was omitted, the bio- 
graphers doubtless give the true reason ; the fact 
was too recent, and those who had been heated ia 
Jthe contention weep not yet cool. 

The necessity of complying with times, and of 
sparing persons, is the great impadameiat of bio- 
graphy. History may be formed from permaneaot 
monumeots and records; but Lives cao only be 
written from personal knowledge, which is growing 
every day less, and in a short time is lost for ever. 
What is known can seldom be immediately told; and 
when it might be told, it is no longer known. The 
delicate features of the mind, the nice discriminations 
of icharacter, and the minute peculiarities of conduct:^ 
are soon obliterated ; and it is surely better that 
caprice, obstinacy, frolick, and folly, however th^ 
might delight in the description, should be silently 
forgotten, than that, by wanton merriment and 
unseasonable detection, a pang should be given to a 
widow, a daughter, a brother, or a friend. As 
the process of these narratives is now bringing me 
among my contemporaries, I begin to fieel myself 
^^ walking upon ashes under which the fiie is not 

<^ extinguished," 
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^^ wtiogiiished," wA cQKning to th^ time (of wimk 
it will be proper rather to say ^^ notlupg that is falsei 
^ tfaan lai that is trme.'' 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. 
—Addison had for some time hee^ oppressed by 
shoitttess of breathy which wa9 nam agj^vated by a 
dropsy ; aad, finding his danger pressing, be pre- 
pared to die conformably to his own precepts and 
professions. 

Duriia^ this lingering decay^ he sent^ as Pope re- 
lates *, a message by the earl of Warwick to Mr, 
Qdy, desiring to see him. Gay, who bad not visited 
him for some time before^ obeyed the summpn3> and 
jCbund himself received with great kindness. The 
purpose fer which the interview ha^ heen solicited 
ivas then disoovered. Addison told him, that Im 
had injured him ; but that, if be recovered, be would 
ITfBcompense him. What the injury was he did not 
ai^plain ; nor did Gay ever know, but supposed that 
§Qum preferment designed fer him had, by Addison*8 
intervention, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregu* 
)lir life, and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison^ 
lor whom b^ did not want respect, bad very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his argur 
n^e&ts /and expostulations had i^o effect. One expe- 
jriment, bpwever, remained to be tried: when he 
found }us life neajT its end, he directed the young 
lord to be called ; and when he desired, with great 
^demess, tp hear bi^ last injunctions, told him, 
^^ I have sent for yon, that you may see how a 
** Christian can die." What effect this awful scene 

* Spence. 
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had on the earl, I know not : he likewise died him^ 

self in a short time. 

In Tickeirs excellent Elegy on his friend are these 

lines: 

He tanght us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die — 

in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to this 
moving interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the 

, publication of his works, and dedicated them on his 

death-bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 1 7, 

1719j at Holland-house, leaving no child but a 

daughter *. 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that the 
resentment of |)arty has transmitted no charge of 
any crime. He was not one of those who are praised 
only after death ; for his merit was so generally 
acknowledged, that Swift, having observed that his 
election passed without a contest, adds, that, if he 
proposed himself for king, he would hardly have 
been refused. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kind- 
ness for the merit of his opponents : when he was 
secretary in Ireland, he reftised to intermit his ac- 
quaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is so 
often mentioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity, 
which his friends called modesty by too mild a name. 
Steele mentions with great tenderness " that remark- 
** able bashfulness, which is a cloak that hides and 
" muffles merit ;" and tells us, " that his abilities 

* Who died at Bilton, in Warwickshire, at a very advanced 
age, in 1797. See Gent. Mag. vol. LXVII. p. 256. S85. N. 
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'^ were covered only by modesty, which doubles the 
V beauties which are seen, and gives credit and 
^^^esteem to all that are concealed.** Chesterfield 
affirms, that ^^ Addison was the most timorous and 
" awkward man tha the ever saw." And Addison^ 
speaking of his own deficiency in conversation, used 
to say of himself, that, with respect to intellectual 
wealth, " he could draw bills for a thousand pounds^ 
*^ though he had not a guinea in his pocket." 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, 
and by that want was often obstructed and distressed ; 
that he was often oppressed by an improper and un- 
graceful timidity ; every testimony concurs to prove: 
but Chesterfield*s representation is doubtless hyper- 
bolical. That man cannot be supposed very unexpert 
in the arts of conversation and practice of life, who, 
without fortune or alliance, by his usefulness and 
dexterity, became secretary of state ; and who died 
at forty-seven, after having not only stood long in 
the highest rank of wit and literature, but filled one 
of the most important ofiices of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to lamait 
his obstinacy of silence ; " for he was,'* says Steele, 
" above all men in that talent called humour, and 
*^ enjoyed it in such perfection, that I have often re- 
•^* fleeted, after a night spent with him apart from 
'^ all the world, that I had had the pleasure of con- 
^^ versing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence 
*^ and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
^* heightened with humour more exquisite and de- 
** lightftil than any other man ever possessed.** This 
is the fondness of a friend ; let us hear what, is told 
us by a rival : " Addison*s conversation *,'* says 

* Spence. 
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Fbpe^ ^^ had something in it more charming than I 
'^ have found in any other man. But this was only 
^^ when fiimiliar : before strangers^ or^ perhaps, a 
'^ single stranger^ he preserved his dignity by a stiff 
** silence.** 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with 
A very high opinion of his own merit. He deinanded 
to be the first name in modem wit ; and^ with Steele 
to echo him^ used to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope 
and Congreve defended against them *« There is 
no reason to doubt that he sufiered too much pain 
irom the jMrevalence of Pope's poetical reputation; 
nor is it without strong reason suspected, that by 
some disingenuous acts he endeavoured to obstruct 
it ; Pope was not the only man whom he insidiously 
injured, though the only man of whom he could be 
afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied 
him with conscious excellence. Of very extensive 
learning he has indeed given no proofs. He seans 
to have had small acquaintance with the sciences, 
and to have read little except Latin and French ; but 
of the Latin poets his I^cUogues on Medals shew 
that he had perused the works with great diligence 
and skill. The abundance of his own mind left him 
little in need of adventitious sentiments; his wit 
always could suggest what the occasion demanded. 
He had read with critical eyes the important vcdume 
of human life, and knew the heart of man from the 
depths of stratagem to the surfietce of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. 
" This/ says Steele, " was particular in tlds wrijker. 



* Tonson axul Spence. 
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^^ ihat^ when he had taken his resolutioti^ or tnajie 
^ his plan for what he designed to write, he would 
^^ walk about a room^ and dictate it into language 
'^ with as much freedom and ease as any one could 
^ write it down^ and attend to the coherence and 
^^ grammar of what he dictated.** 

Pope *, who can be less sutpected of fitvburing 
his memory, declares that he wrote very fluently, 
but was slow and scrupulous in correcting; that 
many of his Spectators were written very fest, and 
aent immediately to the press; and that it seemed 
to be for his advantage not to have time ^r muck 
revisat 

" He would alter,** says Pope, '^ any thing toi 
^ please his friends, before publication^ but would 
^ not retouch his pieces afterwards ; and I belier6 
*' not one word in Cato, to which I made an objeo- 
^* tion, viras suffered to stand.** 

Hie last line of Cato is Papers, having been ori^ 
{inally written 

And oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's life. 

Pope might have made more objections to the six 
concluding lines. In the first couplet the words 
*^ from hence" are improper ; and the second line ia 
taken from Dryden's Vii^l, Of the next couplet, 
the first verse, being included in tlie second, is there- 
fore useless ; and in the third Discord is made to 
produce Strife. 

Of the course of Addison's femiliar day *, before 
hia mioTiage, l^ope has given a detail. He had in 
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the house with him Biidgell/ and perhaps FhiliptS. 
His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, 
Carey, Davenaiit, and colonel Brett. With one or 
other of these he always breakfasted. He studied 
all morning; then dined at a tavern; and went af- 
terwards to Button's. 

Button had been a servant in the<countess of War- 
wick's &mily ; who, under the patronage of Addison, 
kept a coffee-house on the South side of Russel- 
street, about two doors from, Covent-garden. Here 
it was that tlie wits of that time used to assemble. 
It is said, when Addison had suffered any vexation 
from the countess, he withdrew the company from 
Button's house* 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavern; 
Xvhere he often sat late, and drank too much wine* 
In the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort^ cowardice 
for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. It is 
not unlikely that Addison was first seduced to excess 
by the manumission which he obtained from, the 
servile timidity of his sober hours. He that feels 
oppression from the presence of those to whom he 
knows himself superior, will desire to set loose his 
powers of conversation ; and who, that ever asked 
succours from Bacchus, was able to preserve hin;iself 
from being enslaved by his auxiliary ? 

Among those friends it was that Addison displayed 
the elegance of his- colloquial accomplishments^ 
which may easily be supposed such as Pope repre- 
sents them. The remark of Mandeville, who, when, 
he had passed an evening in his company, declared 
that he was a parson in a tye-wig, can detract little 
from his character ; he was always reserved to 

strangers^ 
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strangers^ and was not incited to uncomnlon freedom 
by a character like that of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar man- 
ners, the intervention of sixty years has now de- 
barred us. Steele once promised Congreve and the 
publick a coipplete description of his character ; but 
the promises of authors are like the vows of lovers. 
Steele thought no more on his design, or thought on 
it with anxiety that at last disgusted him, aiid left 
his friend in tlie hands of TickelL 

One slight lineament of his character Swift ha$ 
preserved. It was his practice, when he found any 
ifian invincibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by ac- 
quiescence, and sink him yet deeper in absurdity. 
This artifice of mischief was admired by Stella ; and 
Swift seems to approve her admiration. 

His works will su{^ly some information. It apr 
j)ears, from his various pictures of the world, that^ 
with all his bashfulness, he had conversed with many 
distinct classes of men, had surveyed their w'ays with 
very diligent observation, and marked with great 
acuten^s the efieets of diff^^nt modes of Ufe. He 
was a man in whose presence nothii^ reprehensible 
was out of danger ; quick in discerning whatever was 
wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling to expose it. 
" There are," says Steele, " in his writings many 
f ^ obltque strokes upon some of the wittiest men of 
^^ the age." His delight was more to excite merri^- 
ment than detestation ; and he detects follies rather 
than crimes* 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of his 
mor^l character, nothing will be foqnd but purity 
and excellence. Knowledge of mankind, indeec^ 

less 
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I«8ft eiitetftsi?e tbmf that of Add»soA^ witt shew^ that 
to write, and to live, are verjr different. Many vp4io 
ffm$e virtue, do no more than praise it. Yet it in 
«easofiable to believe that Addison's pi^ofedtfions and 
pnuttic^ Wer^ at no gfreat variance, since annidst that 
Morm of ftietion m which most of his life wte passed, 
Aongh his station made hiea* compieuons, airid bi^ 
activity made him formidaUe, the character given 
hfim hf his friemh was ne^r contradict^ by Im 
enemies: of those, with whom interest or <^inion 
united him, he had not only the esteem^ but the 
kiiicfMess ; and of others, whom the violence of op- 
position <h*ove against him, tiiongb he might lose the 
love, he retained the reverence. 

It is jnstly observed by Tickell, that he employed 
wit on the sidifr of virtue and retigidn. He not onty 
made the proper use of wit hiMself, but taught it to 
^faers ; and from his time it has b^n^ generally sub- 
servient to the cause d reason and of truth. Hfe 
has (hssipated the prejudice that had long connected 
gaiety with vice, and e^ness of manners with lacxity 
of principtes. He has restored virtue to itis ^Sfgnitf, 
and taught innocence not to be ashamed. This is 
am elevation of literary characia', ^^ above all Greek, 
^ above all Roman ferae.'' No greater felicity can 
genius attain, than that of having purified intelte^tual 
pleasure, separated mirth from indecency, and wit 
from Uieentiouimess; of hiving taught a suceessioti 
of writers to bring el^ancie and gaoety to the aid df 
goodness ; and, if I may use expressiohs yet m<Of€ 
awful, o^ having ^*^ tumiid many to righteotisnes*.'' 

AiSliwn, in hi^ life, and for some time afte#^ 
vMrAi, yf&9 eoiitiidek^ hf « g^ter patf <tf r^adteM 
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rt supremely excelling both in poetry and ^criticism.* 
Part of his reputation may be probably ascribed to - 
the advancement of his fortune; when, as Swift ob- 
serves, he became d statesman, and saw p6^td waiting • 
at his levee, it was no wonder that praise was afccu-^ 
mulated upon him. Much likewise may be niore ' 
honourably ascribed to his personal character: he' 
who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained the 
diadem, was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time-quickly puts an end to artificial and Ac- 
cidental &me; and Addison is to pass through fu- 
turity protected only by his genius. Every natne 
which kindness or interest once raised too high i^ in 
danger, lest the next ^ should, by the vengeance 
of criticism, sink it in the same proportion.. A great 
writer has lately styled him '^ an indifierent poet^' 
*/ and a worse critick." 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of which it 
must be confessed that it has not often those felicities • 
of diction which give lustre to sentiments, or that' 
vigour of sentiment that animates dictioh: there is 
Httle of ardour, vehemence, or transport ; there is 
very rarely the awftdness of grandeur, and not Very 
often the splendour of elegance. He thinks justly ; 
but he thinks faintly. This is his general character; 
to which, doubtless, many single passages will fur- 
nish exception. 

. Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he 
sarely sinks into dulness, and is still more rareljr en-' 
tangled: in absurdity. He did not trust his powers^ 
enough to be negligent There is in most of his 
con^positions a calmness and equability, deliberate 
^ -Vol. X, I and 
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and cautious^ sometimes with little that deli^t^) but 
seldom with any thing that offends, 

. Of thiB kind seem to be his poems to Diydeii> to 
Somersy and to the King. Hk Ode on St Cecilia 
has been imitated by Fope^ and has somethijig in it 
of Diyden's vigour. Of his Account of the English 
Foetsy he used to speak as a ^5 poor thing * f but it 
is not worse than his usual strain. He has. 9aid^ not 
very judiciously, in his character of Waller, 

• Thy verse could shew e'en CromwelPs innocence ; 
And eompliment the storms that bore him hence. 
O ! had thy Muse not come an age t^cx> soon. 
But seen great Nassau on the British throne^ 
How had bis triumph glitterM in thy page ! 

What is this but to say, that he who could com- 
pliment Cromwell had been the proper poet for king 
William ? Addison, however, never printed the piece. 
The Letter from Itdy has been always praised, 
but has never been praised beyond its merit. It is 
more correct, with less appearance of labour, and 
more elegant, with less ambition of ornament, than 
any other of his poems. There is, however, one 
broken metaphor, of which notice may properly be 
taken : 

FirM with that name — 
I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea; but 
why must she be bridled? because she hngs tOL 
launch; an act which was never hindered by a bridle : 
and whither will she launch ? into a nobler strain. 

* Spence. 
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iStkh is th the first Kne a kotse^ in the second a boat; 
and the care of the poet is to ke^ bis imrse or hiH 
b^at from singing. 

The next composition is the faf-famedeainpaign^ 
whieh Dr. Warton has termed a ^* Gazette in 
*^ Rhyiilej^' with harshness not often used by the 
gdod-iiature of his criticism. Before a censure M 
severe is admitted, kt us consider that War is a fr6* 
quent subject of Poetry, ^hd then enquire who baa 
llescribed it with more justness and force. Many o^ 
bur own wrifters tried their powers upotl this year of 
Victoty : yet Addison's is coilfessedly the best per** 
itermance; his poem is the work of a man not 
Minded by the dust of learning ; his images are not 
fctorrowed merely from books. The superiority 
which he confers Upon his hero is not personal 
prowess, and ** mighty bone,** but deliberate intre^ 
pidity, a calm command of his passions, tod the 
power of consulting his own mind in the midst of 
danger. The rejection and contempt of fiction is 
rational and matily^ 

' It may be observed that the' last line is imitated 
by Pope t 

Marlb'rough^s exploits appear divinely bright — 
RaisM of themselves, their genuine charms they boast^ 
And those that paint them truest, praise them most 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing 
how to use what was not his own, he spoiled the 
thought when he had borrowed it : 

The' well-sung woes shall soothe my pensive. ghost; 
He best can paint * them who shall feel them most. 

* " lUbt^ means (saysDr: Warton) express, or descrihe them. C. 

I 2 Martial 
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•Martiar exploits tnay be painted s peitiajis woes roMf 
fb? painted ; but they are surely not painted by being 
well-sung : it is not easy to paint in song, or to sing 
,inbplours.' 

'.^ No passage in the Campaign has beto mdre oft^a 
^mentioned than the simile of the angel, wbieh is 
ssLid in the Tatler to be ^^ one of the noblest thoughts 
*^ that ever entered into the heart of man/' and is 
rtb$refi»re worthy of attentive consideration. Let it 
be first enquired whether it be a siniile. A poetical, 
pimile is the discovery of likeness between two 
actions, in their general nature dissimilar, or of 
causes terminating by different operations in some 
resemblance of effect. But the mention of anothef* 
like consequence from a like cause^ or of a like per- 
formance by a like agency, is not a simile; but an 
exemplification. It is not a simile to say that the 
Thamas waters fields, as the Po waters fields ; or diAt 
as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland^ so JStna vomits 
^mes in Sicily. When Horace says of Pindar^ 
that he pours his violence and rapidity of verse, as a 
river swoln with rain rushes from the mountain ; or 
of himself, that his genius wanders in quest of poe^ 
tical decorations, as the bee wanders to collect honey ; 
he, in either case, produces a simile ; the mind is 
impressed with. the resemblance of things ^nerally 
unlike, as unlike as intellect and body. But if Pin^- 
dar had been described as writing with the copious- 
ness and grandeur of Homer^ or Horace had told 
that he reviewed and finished his own poetry with 
the same care as Isocrates polished his orations^ in- 
stead of simiUtude, he would have exhibited almost 
identity ; he would have given the same portraits 
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^!th (Bflfereiit names: In the poem now examined^ 
when the English are represented as gaining a forti- 
fted pass, by repetition of attack, and perseverance 
of resolution ; - their obstinacy of courage and vigour ' 
of onset is well illustrated by the sea that breaks^ 
with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. This 
in a simile: but when Addison, having celebrated 
the beauty of Marlborough's person, tells us, that 
** Athilles thus was formed with every grace,** here 
li no simile, but a mere exemplification. A simile 
may be compared to lines converging at a point, and 
is more excellent as the lines approach from greatei; 
distance: an exemplification nray be considered as 
two parallel lilies, which run on together without 
approximation, nei?%r far separated, and never joinedJ 

Marlborough is so Kke the angel in the poem^ 
that the action of both is almost the same, and per- 
formed by both in thie same manner. Marlborough 
*^ teaches the battle to rage;" the angel "directs 
** the storm :" Marlborough is "unmoved in peace^ 
^^ ful thought;" the angel is '^calm and serene ;'• 
Marlborough stands " unmoved amidst the shock of 
** hosts;'' the angel rides " calm in the whirlwind.'^ 
The lines on Marlborough are just and noble; but 
the simile gives almost the same images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, 
was remote from vulgar conceptions, and required 
great labour of research, or dexterity of application. 
Of this. Dr. Madden, a name which Ireland ought 
to honour, once gave me his opinion. "If I bad 
" set," said he, " ten school-boys to write on the 
^ fosittle of Blenheim, and eight had brought ni^ the 

^^ angel, I should not have been surprised." '* 
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The opera of Rosamopd, though it is ^^Idoqi 
mentioned, is one of the first of Addison*^ oonipo- 
pitions. The subjeet is well chosen, the fiction is 
pleasing, and the praise of Marlborough, for which 
the scene gives an opportunity^ is^ what perhaps 
eveiy human excellence must be, the product of 
good-lucl^ improved by genius. The thoughts are 
sometimes great, and sometimes tender ; the versi* 
^cation is easy and gay. There is doubtless some 
advantage in the shortness of the lines, which there 
is little temptation to load with eqpletive epithets* 
The dialogue seems commonly better than the songs. 
The two comick characters of Sir Trusty and Gri^ 
deliAe, though of no great value, are yet such as 
the poet intended *^ Sir Tn^|y*s account of the 
death of Bosaipond is, I think, too grossly absurd. 
The whole drama is airy and elegant 4 engaging in 
Its process, and pleasing in its ponclusion« If Addir* 
ffon bad cultivated the lighter parts of poetry, he 
would probs^bly have excelled. 

The tn^dy of Cato, which, contrary to the mk 
observed in selecting the works of other poets, has 
by the weight of its character forced its w^y into 
the late collection, is unquestionably the noblest 
production of Addison*s genius. Of a work so 
much read, it is difficult to say any thing new. 
Aboyt things on which the publick thinks long, 
it commonly attains to think right ; and of Cato it 
has beeai not unjustly determined, that it is rather ^ 
poem in dialogue than a drama,. rather a succession 

* But* a n c o ixlii^ to Dr. Wutogpi, '^ ought not to Inye ini^ 
tended." C. 
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taf just sentimenfts in el^ant language^ than a repre- 
tesxtation of natural affections^ -or ^ any state pro- 
bable or possible in human life. Nothing here ^^ ^x*^ 
^^ cita» or assMges emotion :'* l^re is ^^ no magical 
^ power ' 'of raising phantastick terror or wild 
'^ anxiety.'* The events are expected withoiM soli^ 
citude^ and are remembered without joy or sorrow^ 
Of the is^ents we have- no care ; we consider not 
what they are doingi^ or what they are sufieiing^; we 
wish oD^y to know, what they have to say. Cato i^ 
a being above our solicitude ; a. man of whom the 
gods take care^ and whom we leave .to their care 
with heedless confidence. To Ibe rest neither gods 
nor men can have much attention ; for there is not 
one amongst them that strongly attracts either ai^- 
tion or esteem. But they are made the vehicles of 
fiuch sentiments and such expression, that there is 
fsearcdy a scene in the play whidi the reader does 
not wish to inqiress ij^n his m^nory. 

Whm Cato'was shewn to Pope *, he advised tte 
author to print it, without any theatrical exhibition ; 
suf^simg that it would be read more favourably . 
titan heard. Addison declared himself of the same 
«)f»nion ; but uiged the importunity of his friends 
for its appearance on the stage. The emulation of 
parties made it successiul beyond expectation ; nnd 
its success has introduced or confirmed among us 
the use of dialogue too decbmatory, of unaflfecting 
idegance, and chill philosophy. 

The imiversality of applause, however., it might 
l|ueU Ijae censure of common^ mortals, had no other 

** Spence, 
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€ffect than to harden Dennis in fixed dislike ; but 
his .dislike wto not merely capriciovs. Hefound and 
shewed many faults ; he shewed them indeed with 
anger^ but he found them with acuteness^ such a& 
ought to rescue his criticism from obKvion ; though; 
0t last, it will have no otiier life than it derives from 
the work which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the au* 
dience, he gives his reason, by remarking, that^ 

^^ A deference is to. be paid to a genend applatise; 
f^ when it appears that the applause is natural and 
^^ spontaneous ; but that litde regard is to be had to 
^^ it, when it is afiected and artificial. Of all the 
5^ tragedies which in his memory have had vast and 
f^- violent runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
*^ been tolerable, most have been scandalous. Wheii 
^^ a poet .writes a tragedy, who knows he has judg-^ 
^^ ment, and who feels he has genius, that poet pre^ 
^' sumes upon iiis own merit, and scorns to make a 
f^ cabal. That people .come coolly to the rq[>resen- 
^^*tation of such a tragedy, without any violent ex-» 
^* pectation, or delusive imagination, or invin<able * 
^^-prepossession ; that such an audience, is liable to 
^^ receive the impressions which the poem shall natu- 
^^ rally make on them, and to judge by their owii * 
"reason, and their own judgments, and thatiiea^n • 
^**and judgjnent are calm and serene, not formed 
** by nature to make proselytes, and to controul and 
*' lord it over the imaginations of others. : But that 
*^ when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he 
f^ has neither genius or judgment, he has recourse 
" to the making a party, and he endeavours to make 
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'* up in indostry what is wanting in talent, and to 
*^ suf^ly by poetical craft the absence of poetical 
^^ art ; diat such an author is humbly contented to 
^^ raise ilien's passions by a plot without doors, since 
^^ he despairs of doing it by that which he brings 
*^ upon the stage. That party and passion, and pre- 
^^ possession, and clamorous and tumultuous^ things^ 
<^ and so much the more clamorous and tumultuous 
^^ by how much the more erroneous : that they do- 
*^ mincer and tyrannize over the imaginations of . 
f^jlersohs who want judgment, and sometimes too 
f^ of those who have it ; and, like a fierce and out- 
^^ rageous torrent, bear down all opposition before 
^' them/ 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical justice ; 
which is always one of his fevourite principles. 

" Tis certainly the duty of every tragic poet, by 
/^ the exact distribution of poetical justice, to imi- 
*^ tate the IMvine Dispensation, and to inculcate a 
*^ particular Providence. Tis true, indeed, upon 
*^ the stage of the world, the wicked sometimes 
'^prosper, and the guiltless suffer. But that is per- 
^^ mitted by the Governor of the world, to shew, * 
^*'from Ihe^attribute of his infinite justice, that there 
^^•is a cotnpensation in futurity, to prove the im« 
^^ mortiaHty of the human soul, and the certainty of 
^^ future rewards and punishments. But the poetic 
" cal persons in tragedy exist no longer than the 
" reading, or the representation ; the whole extent 
" of their enmity is circumscribed by those ; and 
" therefore, during that reading or representation, 
""accordiiig to their merits or demerits, they must 
f'ht punished or rewarded. If this is not done; 
. ^* ^* there 
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<^ there is no tni|iartial d^tiibutioa of poetical jn^ 
^ tice^ u^ inetractive lectUFe of a particular Provi^ 
^ d&aoQ, and no imitafcioa of the Divine tNspensd* 
^ tion. And yrt the author of this tmgedy 4o6i 
^ not only nM counter to this^ in the fiufee «of his 
^ priaoipal <:&aiia<Aar ; ^t «veiy whew^ thtonghout 
^ it^ ttaJces virtue suflfer, and vice trimnph : for not 
^ 0sAf €ato IS vaaqiiished by Caesar> hut the trea- 
^ chevy an4 porfidiovsness of Syphax firevail ^owt 
^ the holiest simplici^ and the cr^uflity of Juba ; 
^ and the sly subtkty bb/A dissimulatton of Porttui 
^' over the generotts frankness and open^ieartedtieiis 
«^ of Marcus." 

Whatever pleasure there may he in seeing crimes 
punished and virtue rewarded^ yet, since widcedness 
often prospers in real life^ the poet is certainly at 
liberty to give it prosperity on the stage. For if 
poetry has an imitation of reality, how are its laws 
broken by exhibiting the world in its trae form ? 
Hie stage may sometimes gratify our wishes} but^ 
if it be truly the " mirror of life,'' it ought to shew 
lis sometimes what we are to expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters^ that thc^ ate act 
iHriuaral^ or reasonaUe ; but as heroes and heroinei 
are not beings that are seeii every day, it is hard to 
find upon what prineiples their conduct shaH be 
tried. It is, however, not usdess to consider what 
he says of the manner in which Cato receives the 
account of his son's death. 

^^ Nor is the ^ief of Cato, in the fourth act,, 
^^ one jot more in nature than that of his son and 
^' X^cia in the third. Cato recites the »cws of 
^ his sos^l^ deaitJi not Qn]|' wkfa dry eyes^ but with t| 
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^^ Qort of tatisfactioR; and in the ^me page sheds 
^^ tears for the calamity of his country, and does 
*' the same thing in the next p^ge upon the bare 
^* apprehension of the danger of his friends* Now,, 
*' since the love of one's country is the love of one's 
^^ countrymen, as I have shewn upon another occa«* 
^^ sion, I desire to ask these questions : Of all our 
^ countrymen, which do we Ipve most, those whom 
^^ we know, or those whom we know not ? And 
^< of those whom we ki^ow, which do we cherish 
^^ most, our friends or our enemies ? And of our 
f^ friends, which are tlie dearest to us, those who are 
^^ related to us, or those who are not? And of all 
^^ our relations, for which have we most tenderness, 
^^ for those who are near to us, or for those who are 
^^ remote? And of our near relations, which are 
*^ the nearest, and consequently the dearest to us, 
^^our offspring, or others? Our offspring most 
^* certainly ; as Nature, or, in other words, Provi- 
^^ dence, has wisely contrived for the preservation of 
'^ mankind. Now, does it not follow, from what 
^^ has been said, that for a man to receive the news 
f^ of his son's death with dry eyes, and to weep at 
^^ the same time for the calamities of his country, is 
*^ a wretched affectation, and a miserable incon-^ 
*^ sistency ? Is not that, in plain English, to receive 
*^ with dry eyes the news of the deaths of those for 
^^ whose sake our country is a name so dear to us, 
^^ and at the same time to shed tears for those for 
^^ whose sakes our country is not a name so dear to 
^us?^ 

But this formidable assailant is less resistible when 
be attacks the probability of the action^ and the 

reasoft- 
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reasonableness of the plan. Every critical reader 
must remark, that Addison has, with a scrupulosity 
almost unexampled on the English stage, confined 
himself in time to a single day, and in place to rigo- 
rous unity. The scene never changes, and the whole 
action of the play passes in the great hall of Cato's 
house at Utica. Much therefore is done in the hall, 
for which any other place had been more fit; and 
this impropriety affords Dennis many hints of mer- 
riment, and opportunities of triumph. The passage 
is long : but as such disquisitions are hot common, 
and the objections are skilfully formed and vigorously 
urged, those who delight in critical controversy will 
not think it tedious. 

".Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius 
•^^ makes but one soliloquy, and immediately in 
*^ comes Syphax, and then the two politicians are 
"at it immediately. They lay their heads together, 
" with their snuff-boxes in their hands, as Mr. Bayes 
" has it, and feague it away. But, in the midst of 
^ that wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasonable 
" caution to Sempronius : 

" Syph. But is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
" Is called together ? Gods ! thou must be cautious ; 
" Cato has piercing eyes. 

*^ There is a great dgal of caution shewn indeed, 
'^ in meeting in a goven^or's own hall to carry on 
*^ their plot against him. Whatever opinion they 
" have of his ey^, I suppose they have none of his 
" ears, or they would never have talked at thij 
" foolish rate so near : 



^^ Gods ! thou must be cautious,'* 
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^^Oh! yes, very cautious: for if Cato should over* 
'^' hear you, and turn you off for politicians, Csesar 
*^ would nev^r lake you ; no, Caesar would never 
^f take you. 

*^ When Cato, Act II. turns the senators out of 
*^ the hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juba with 
^^ the result of their debates, he appears to me to 
'^ do a thing which is neither reasonable rior civil. 
^^ Juba might certainly have better been made ac- 
^^ quainted with the result of that debate in some 
" private apartment of the palace. But the poet was 
" driven upon this absurdity to make way for another ; 
^^ and that is, to give Juba an opportunity to demand 
" Marcia of her father. But the quarrel and rage 
^^ of Juba and Syphax, in the same Act ; the invec- 
^^ tives of Syphax against the Romans and Cato ; the 
^^ advice that he gives Juba, in her father's hall, to 
^^ bear away Marcia by force ; and his brutal and 
^^ clamorous rs^ upon his refusal ; and at a time 
" when Cato was scarcely out of sight, and perhaps 
'^ not out of hearing, at least some of his guards or 
'^ domesticks must necessarily be supposed to be 
'^ within hearing ; is a thing that is so &r from being 
^^ probable, that it is hardly possible. 

" Sempronius, in the second Act, comes back 
^^ once more in the same morning to the governor's 
" hall, to carry on the conspiracy with Syphax 
*^ against the governor, his country, and his family ; 
^^ which is so stupid, that it is below the wisdom of 
^^the O — ^"s, the Mac's, and the Teague's; even* 
^^ Eustace Commins himself would never have gone* 
*^ to Justice-hall, to havie conspired against the go- 
" vernment. If officers at Portsmouth should lay 
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'^ their heads together^ in order to the carrjring oiSt^ 
« J — G— -'s niece or daughter, would they meet hi 
«« J— G— *s hall, to cany on that conq>iFacy? 
^' There would be no necessity for theii* meeting 
^^ there, at least till they came to the execution of 
^^ their plot, because there would be other places to 
^^ meet in. There would be no probability that 
^^ they should meet there, because there would be 
^ places more private and more commodious. Now 
^ there ought to be nothing in a tragical action but 
^ what is necessary or probable. 

^' But treaaon is not the only thing that is carried 
^ on in this hall ; that, and loVe^ and philosophy, 
'^ take their turns in it, without any manner of ne-^ 
^ eessity or probability occasioned by the acticm, as 
^duly and as regularly^ without interrupting one 
^ another, as if there were a triple league between 
^ theai> and a mutual agreement that each should 
'^ give place to, and make way for, the other, in a 
^ due and orderly succession. 

** We now come to the third Act. Sempronius^ 
^ in this^ Act, comes into the governor's hall, with 
^ the leaders of the mutiny ; but, as soon as Cato 
^^ is gone, Sempronius, who but just before had 
^ acted like an unparalleled knave, discovers him^ 
^ self, like an egregious fool, to be an accompKoe 
^ in the conspiracy. 



* The person meant by the initials i. G. is Sir John Gihsod^ 
tJeuten&nt-Govemor of Portsmouth in the year 1710^ and after-> 
wards. He was much beloved in the anny, and by die commoB 
Soldicfs called Johnny Gibian. H^ 

« Settif. 
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^Simp. Ktiow^ vUlaiiM^ when such paltry slares pre« 

" sume 
^^ To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 
** They *re thrown neglected by ; but, if it fails, 
** They 're sure to die like dogs, as you shall do. 
^^ Here, take these fiK^tious monsters, drag them forth 
" To sudden death — 

^* Tis true, indeed, the second leader sap, there 
*^ are none there but friends ; but is that possible at 
*^ such a juncture ? Can a parcel of rogues attempt 
^ to assassinate the governor ef a town of war^ in 
^^ his own house, in mid-day ? and> after they are 
** discovered, and defeated, can there be none near 
^^ them but friends ? Is it not plain, from these 
*^ words of Sempronius, 

^ Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 

** To sudden death — 
**toid from the entrance of the guards upon the 
*^ wOrd of command, that those guards were within 
^^ ear-shot ? Behold Sempronius, then, palpably dis- 
^^ covered. How comes it to pass, then, that instead 
*^ of being hanged up with the rest, he remains secure 
** in the governor's hall, and there carries on his 
** conspiracy against the government, the third time 
*' in the same day, with his old comrade Syphax, 
^' who enters at the sam^ time that the guards are 
*^ carrying away the leaders, big with the news of 
^^ the defeat of Sempronius ; though where he had 
^^ his intelligence so soon iti difficult to imagine? 
** And now: the reader may expect a very extraordi- 
^^ narjf scene; there is not abundance of spirit i»- 
'^ dei^, nor a great deal of passion^ but there is 
^' wisd^nt more than ^lough to supply all ddecta. 

« Sj/pk. 
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. ^^ SjfpL Our first design, my friend, has prov'd abof-^ 
" tive ; 
** Still there remains an aft^r-game to play : ♦ 

" My troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds •' 
** SnufF up the winds, and long to scour the deserts 
'' Let but SempTonius lead us in oar flight, 
'* We '11 force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 
'^ And hew down all that would oppose our passage ; 
'* A day will bring us into Caesar's camp. 

" Semp. Confusion ! I have failed of half my purpose ; 
'^ Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 

** Well ! but though he tells us the half purpose he 
V has failed of, he does not tell us the half that he 
** has carried. But what does he mean by 

. ** Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind ? 

^^ He is now in her own house ! and we have neither 
^^ seen her, nor heard of her, any where else since the 
*^ play began. But now let us hear Syphax : 

^5 What hinders then, but that you find her out, 
** And hurry her away by manly force ? 

"But what does old Syphax mean by finding her 
^^ out ? They talk as if she were as hard to be found 
^' as a hare in a frosty morning. 

** Semp. But how to gain admission? 

^^ Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 

" But how to gain admission ! for access 

" Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers. . 

^* But, raillery apart, why access to Juba! For he 
^^ was owned and received as a lover neither by th6 
^^ father nor by the daughter. Well! but let that 

" pass. 
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^^ pass. Syphax puts Sempronius out of plain iihme- 
*' diately ; and, being a Numidian^ abounding in 
^^ wiles, supplies him with a stratagem for admission, 
** that, I believe^ is a non-pareill6. 

^^ Syph, Thou shalt have JuWs dress, and juba^a 

" guards ; 
^* The doors will open when Niimidia'd prince 
^, Seems to stppeaf before theni. 

^^ Sempronius is^ it seems, to pass for Juba in full 
^^ day at Cato's house, where they were both so very 
" well known, by having Juba's dress and his guards ; 
*' as if one of the Marshals of France could pass for 
^' the duke of Bavaria, at noon-day, at Versailles, by 
^' having his dress and liveries. But how does Sy- 
^' phax pretend to help Senlpronius to young Juba's 
^^ dress ? Does he serve him in a double capacity, 
^^ as general and master of his wardrobe ? But why 
" Juba's guards ? For the devil of any guards has 
*^ Juba appeared with yet. Well ! though this is a 
" mighty politick invention, yet, methinks> they 
•^^ might have done without it : for, since the advice 
^* that Syphax gave to Sempronius was, 

" To hurry her away by manly force!, 

*' in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of 
*^ coming at the lady was by demolishing, instead of 
^^ putting on an impertinent disguise to circumvent 
*^ two or three slaves^ But Sempronius, it seems^ 
" is of another opinion. He extols to the skies the 
*^ invention of old Syphax : 

•* Sernp. Heavens ! what a thought was there ! 
Vol. X. K '' Now, 
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" Now, I appeal to the reader^ il I have not b«en 
^^ as good as my word. Did I ^ot tell htm^ that I 
*^ would lay before him a very wise scene ? 

" But now let us lay before the reader that part 
** of the scenery of the Fourth Act, which may 
^^ shew the absurdities which the author has run into, 
^^ through the indiscreet observance of the Unityr of 
^^ Place. I do not remember tliat Aristotle has 
^^ said any thing expressly concerning the Unity of 
^^ Place. Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in 
^^ the rules which he has laid down ftir the Choras. 
^* For, by making the Choras an essential part of 
** Tragedy, and by bringing it on the stage immecli- 
*^ ately after the opening of the scene, and retainiBg 
^* it there till the very catastrophe, he has so dSeter- 
** mined and fixed the place of action, that it was 
^^ impossible for an author on the Grecian stage to 
*^ break through that Unity. I am of opinion, that 
^* if a modern tragick poet can preserve the unity of 
" place, without destroying the probability of the 
^* incidents, 'tis always best for him to do it ; because, 
*' by the preserving of that unity, as we have taken 
*^ notice above, he adds grace, and clearness, and 
" comeliness, to the representation. But since there 
*^ are no express rules about it, and we are under no 
*^ compulsion to keep it, since we have no chorus 
" as the Grecian poet had ; if it cannot be pre- 
" served, without rendering the greater part of the 
^^ incidents unreasonable and absurd, and perhaps 
*^ somietimes monstrous, 'tis certainly better to 
^^ break it. 

*^ Now comes bully Sempronius, comically ac- 
^^ coutred and equipped with his Numidian dress 

"and 
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*^ and tii3 Numidian guards. Let the reader attend 
^^ to him with all his ears ; for the words of the wise 
^^ are precious : 

" Sem^. The deer is lodg'd, I 've trackM her to her 
<« covert 

^^ Now I would fain know why this deer is said 
^^ to be lodged, sinee we have not heard one word, 
*^ since the play began, of her being at all out of 
*^ harbour : and if we consider the discourse with 
^^ which she and Lucia begin the Act, we have rea- 
^ son to believe that they had hardly been talking 
** of such matters in the street. However, to plea- 
^ sure Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that 
*^ the deer is lodged, 

** The deer is lodg'd, I 've traek'd her to her covert. 

*^ If he had seen her in the open field, what occa- 
** ariott had he to track her, when he had so many 
^^ Nunridian dogs at his heels, which, with one hal- 
^^ loo, he might have set upon her haunches ? If 
"he did not see her in the open field, how could he 
" possibly track her? If he had seen her in the 
*^ street, why did he not set upon her in the street, 
** since through the street she must be carried at last? 
" Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon 
^^ his business, and upon the present danger ; instead 
" of medkarttn^ and contriving how he shall pass 
*"^ with his mistress through the southern gate, where 
•* her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where 
^ he would certainly prove an impediment to him, 
** \i^ich is the Roman word for the baggage; instead 
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^^ of doing this^ Sempronius is entertaining himaelf 
" with whimsies : 

** Scmp. How will the young Numidian rave to see 
'^ His mistress lost ! If aught could glad my soul, 
** Beyond th' enjoyment of so bright a prize, 
" *Twould be to torture that young, gay Barbarian. 
«* But hark ! what noise ? Death to my hopes ! 'tis he^ 
•* 'Tis Juba's self! There is but one way left ! 
'' He must be murder'd, and a passage cut 
^< Through those bis guarda 

*^ Pray, what are ^ those his guards ?' I thought 
^^ at present, that Juba's guards had been Sempro- 
^^ nius's tools, and had been dangling after his heel^ 

^^ But now let us sum up all these absurdities to- 
" gether. Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba*s 
^^ clothes, and with Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, 
*^ in order to pass for Juba, in a place where they 
"were both so very well known: he meets Juba 
- ^' there, and resolves to nturder him with his own 
^^ guards. Upon the guards appearing a little bashfiil, 
" he threatens them : 

" Hah ! Dastards, do you tr*emble ! 

** Or act like men ; or,' by yon azure heav'n ! 

^' But the guards still remaining restive^ Sempro*- 
" nius himself attacks Juba, while each of the guards 
^^ is representing Mr. Spectator's sign of the Gaper, 
*^ awed, it seems, and terrified by Sempronius's 
" threats* Juba kills Sempronius, and takes his own 
*^ army prisoners, aiid carries them in triumph away 
^^ to Cato. Now, I would fein know, if any part 
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** of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is so full of absurdity as 
^^this? 

^^ Upon hearing the clash of swords, Lucia and 
^^ Mai*cia come in. The question is, why no men 
" come in upon hearing the noise of swords in the 
^^ governor's hall ? Where was the governor himself? 
'^ Where were his guards ? Where were his servants ? 
^^ Such an fU±empt as this, so near the person of a 
^^ governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
** the whole garrison : and yet, for almost half an 
*^ hour after Sempronius w^? killed, we find none, of 
^* those appear, who were the likeliest in the world 
" to be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is made to 
^ draw cmly two poor women thither, who were 
^' most certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia 
^^ and Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
'^ symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman : 

" Luc, Sure 'twas the clash of swords ! my troubled 

** heart 
*^ Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows, 
" It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound ! 

^ And immediately her old whimsey returns upon 
«her: 

^* O Marcia, should thy brother^, for my sake — 
^* I die away with horror at the thought. 

^^ She fancies th^t there can be no cutting of throats, 
** but it must be for her. If this is tragical, I would 
^^ fein know what is comical. ^e\\ ! upon this they 
^^ spy the body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, deladed. 
^^ by the habit, it seems^ takes hini for Juba ; for, . 
^* says she. 



^* The face is mqiBed up within th^ garment 
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^ Noir, how a tnan could figfalt^ and Ml with his 
^^ fece muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little 
*^ hard to conceive ! Besides, Juba, bdore he killed 
^^ him, knew him to be Sempronius. It was Aot by 
^ his garment that he knew this ; it was by his fttce 
^^ then: his face therefore was not muffled. Upon 
^^ seeing this man with his muffled &ce, Marda iklls 
^ a raving ; and, ownic^ her passion Ibr Ihe sup- 
^ posed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
^ Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on 
^ tip-toe ; for I cannot imagine how any one can en- 
^ ter listening in any other posture. I wouid &in 
^ know how it came to pass, that during all this 
^ time he had sent nobody, no, not «o much as a 
^ candle-snafFer, to take away the dead body of 
^ Sempronius. Well 1 but let us regard him listen- 
^^ ing. Having left his apprehension behind himj^ 
^ he, at fir«t, applies what Marcia says to Sempro- 
" nius. But finding at last, with much ado, that he 
^^ himself i« the happy man, he quits his eve-drop- 
^^ ping, and discovers himself just time enough to 
^ prevent his being cud^olded by a dead man, of 
^^ whom' the moment before he had appeared so jea*- 
" lous ; and greedily intercepts the bliss which was 
*' fondly designed for one who could not be the 
*' better for it. But here I must ask a question : 
" how comes Juba to listen here, who had not listened 
*^ before throughout the play ? Or how comes he to 
** be the only person of this tragedy who listens, 
*^ when love and treason were so often talked in so 
'* publick a place as a hall ? 1 am afraid the author 
*^ was driven upon all these absurdities only to intro- 
*^ duce this miserable mistake of Marcia^ which^ after 

all. 
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'^ «11, is mooh below die dignity of tngedy^ as any 
^^ dik^ is which is the efiect or result of trick. 

'^ But let us come to the scenery of the Fifth Act. 
^^Cato apjKars first ufx>n the scene^ sitting in a 
^^ liioaghtfel posture ; in bis hand Plato^s treatise on 
'^ the Immortality of tiie Soul, a drawn sword on the 
'^ table by him. Now let us consider the place in 
^^ wiitch this sight is presented to us. The place, 
^* forsooth, is a long hall. Let us suppose, that any 
*^ one should ^ce himself in this posture, in the 
^ midst of one of our halls in London ; that ha 
*^ tfkottld appear w2fi^, in a sullen posture, a drawn 
^^ sword on due table by him ; in his hand Plato's 
^^ traatiae on the Immorality of the Soul, translated 
^^ hteiy by Bernard Lintot: I desire the reader td 
*^ consider, whether such a person as this would puss^ 
^^ with them who behdd him, for a great patriot, a 
^^ great philosopher, or a goieral, or some whimsical 
^^ person, who fancied himself all these ? and whether 
^^die people, who belonged to the family, would 
^^ lliink that such a person had a design upon tfaeit 
^' midriffi or hi^ own ? 

^^ in short, that Cato should sit long enough in 
^ the aforesaid posture, in the midst of this large 
^ hall, to read over Plato's treatise on the Immorta*^ 
" lity of the Soul, which is a lecture of two long 
^ hours ; that he shouU propose to himself to be 
^^ prtvaile there upon that occasion ; that be shouhl 
" be angry with his sob for intruding theife ; then^ 
^ that he should leave this hall upon the pnetence 
^ of sleep, gire himself the mortal wound i» his 
^ bedchamber, and then be brou^t back into that 
^^ hall to expire, purely to shew his good^Miieeding^ 

'' and 
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^^ and save his friends the trouble of coming up to 
^^ his bedchamber ; all this appears to me to be im-? 
*^ probable, incredible, impossible." 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Dry- 
den expresses it, perhaps " too much horse-play in 
^* his raillery ;*' but if his jests are course, his argu- 
ments are strong. Yet, as we love better to be pleased 
than be taught, Cato is read^ and the oritick is neg- 
lected. 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of 
absurdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the 
sentiments of Cato; but he then amused himself 
with petty cavils and minute objecticms. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, no particular men- 
tion is necessary ; they have little that can employ 
or require a critick« The parallel of the Princes and 
Gods, in his verses to Kneller, is often happy, but 
is too well known to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, 
want the exactness of a scholar. That he understood 
his authors cannot be doubted ; but his versions will 
not teach others to understand them, being too licen- 
tiously paraphrastical. They are, however, for the 
most part, smooth and easy ; and, what is the first 
excellence of a translator, such as may be read with 
pleasure by those who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the product of a 
mind too judicious to commit faults, but not suffi- 
ciently vigorous to attain excellence. He has some- 
times a striking line, or a shining paragraph ; but in 
the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and shews 
more dexterity than strength. He was however one 
I3ff our earliest examples of correctness. 

The 
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The versification which he had learned from Diy- 
^n he debased rat|ier than refined. His rhymes 
are often dissonant ; in his Georgick he admits broken 
lines. He uses both triplets and Alexandrines^ but 
triplets more frequently in his translations than his 
other works. The mere structure of yerses seems 
never to have engaged much of his care. But his 
lines are very smooth in Rosamond^ and too smooth 
in Cato. 

Addison is now to be considered as a critick ; a 
name which the present generation is scarcely willing 
to allow him. His.criticism is condemn^ as tenta- 
tive or experimental^ rather than scientifick ; and he 
is considered as deciding by taste * rather than by 
principles. 

It is not uncommon^ for those who have grown 
vrise by the labour of others^ to add a little* of their 
own, and overlook their masters. Addison is now, 
despised by some who perhaps would never have 
seen his deifects, but by the lights which he afforded 
them. That he always wrote as he would think it 
necessary to write now, cannot be afiirmed ; his in- 
structions were such as the characters of his readers 
mfide proper. That general knowledge which now 
circulates in common talk, was in his time rarely to 
he found. Men not professing learning were not 
ashamed of ignorance ; and, in the female worW, 
any acquaintance with books was distinguished only 
to be censured. His purpose was to infuse literary 
curiosity, by gentle and unsuspected conveyance, into 
Ae gay, the idle, and the wealthy : he therefore pre- 
jiented knowledge in the most alluring form, not 

* Taste must decide. Wabi'on. C. ^ 
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lofty and ausiere^ bijU; accessibk and iimiliitr. When 
be shewed them their defects, he shewed them \Us^ 
wise that they might be eai^ly suj^ied His at^ 
t^npt sitoceeded; enquiiy was awakened, and.oom- 
prehension esqpanded. An emulation of intellectitai 
elegance was excited, and from this time to our own 
life has been gradually exalted, and conversatioa 
purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered cri-- 
ticism over his Prefaces widi vary little parsinumy ; 
Init though he aometimes condescended to be some- 
what familiar, his manner was jn general too scfao* 
lastick for those who had yet their rudiments to 
learn, and found it not eaqr to understand their 
master. His observations were framed rather for 
those that were learning to write, than for those tliat 
read only to talk. 

An instructor like Addis<m was now wantti^^ 
whose remarks being superficial might be easily itn- 
derstood, and being just might prepare the mind f» 
more attainments. Had he presented Paradise IaM 
to the public^ widi all the pomp of system and ser 
verity of science, the criticism would perhaps have 
been admired, and the poem still have been n^^ 
lected ; but by the blandishments of gentleness and 
iac^ity he has made Milton an universal fiivourite^ 
with whom readers of every class think ift neoessaty 
to be pkased. 

He descended now and then to lower disquisitions ; 
and by a serious disf^ay dP tli« beantieB of Che^f- 
Cha$e exposed himself to the ridicule of Wagstafi^ 
who bestowed a like pompous chanu^ter on Tom^ 
Thumb; and to the contempt of Dennis, who, con- 
sidering 
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stdering tiie fiindamental position of (lis criticism^ 
tiiat Cfiemf'Chase pleases^ and ought to please^ b^ 
cause it is natiml, ob8eiTes5 ^^ that there is a way of 
^ deviating from nature, by bombast or tumour^ 
^ which soars above nature, and enlai^gea ixiageB 
^ beyond their real bulk ; by afieotattcm, which for^ 
^' sakes nature in quest of something unsuitable ; and 
^ by imbecility, which degrades nature by faintness 
^^ and diminution, by obscuring its appearances, and 
^^ weakening its effects." In Chevy^O%a$e there is 
not imidi of ekher bombast or afl^tation ; but there 
is chill and lifeless imbecillity. The story cannot 
possibly be txM in a manner that shall make lest 
impression on the mind. 

Befone 4lie profound observers of the present race 
iiepose too securely on tfie consciousness of their su** 
periority to Addison, let them consider his Remarks 
on Ovid, in which may be found q)ecimens of cri- 
ticism snflicientty subtle and refined : let them peruse 
likewise hi3 Essays <m Wit, and on the Pleasvu«s ot 
Imagination, in which he founds art on the base of 
nature, and draws the principles of invention from 
dispositions inherent in the mind of man with skill 
and eleganee '^j sudi as his contemners will not easily 
attain. 

As a^kscriber of life and manners, he must be 
attowed to stand perhaps the first of the first rank« 
His humour, which, as Steele observes, is peculiar 
to hinftsdf, is so happily diffused as to^give the grace 
of novelty to domestic scenes and daily occurrences* 
0e never ^^ outstqis the modesty of nature/' nor 

* Far, in Dr. Warton's opinion, beyond Diyden. C. 
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raises meniment or wonder by the violttion of truth. 
His figures neither divert by distortion, nor amaze 
by aggravation. He copies life with so much fidelity, 
that he can be hardly said to invent ; yet his exhi- 
bitions have an air so much original, that it is difli- 
cult to suppose them not merely the product of 
imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently 
followed* His religion has nothing in it enthusiastick 
or superstitious: he appears neither weakly credu* 
kfus, nor wantonly sceptical ; liis morality is neither 
dangerously lax, nor impracticably rigid. * All the 
enchantment of fancy, and all the cc^ncy of argu- 
ment, are employed to recommend to the reader his 
teal interest, the care of pleasing the Author of his 
being. Truth is shewn sometimes as the phantom 
of a vision; sometimes appears hal^veiled in an 
aK^ory ; sometimes attracts regard in the robes of 
imcy ; and sometimes steps forth in the confidence 
of reason. She wears a thousand dresses> and in all 
k pleasing, 

" Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet." 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on 
grave subjects not formal, on light occasions not 
grovelling; pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
without apparent elaboration ; always equable, and 
always easy, without glowing words or pointed sen- 
tences. Addi^n never deviates from his track to 
snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
splendour. 

It 
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It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid 
all harshness and severity of diction ; he is therefore 
aometimes verbose in his transitions and connections^ 
and sometimes descends too much to the language 
of conversation ; yet if his langui^ had been less 
idiomatical, it might have lost somewhat of its ge- 
nuine Anglicism. What he attempted, he performed ; 
he is never feeble, and he did not wish to be ener- 
getick * ; he is never rapid, and he never stagnates* 
His sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor 
affected brevity ; his periods, though not diligently 
rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes tQ 
attain an English style, &miliar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison. 

* But^ says Dr. Warton> he sometimei is so 3 and in another 
MS note^ he adds^ often so. C. 
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John hughes, the ^on of a cktzeti in hondm^ 
and of Anne Bui]ges», of an aneieni fktmfy iu Witt-* 
shire, was born at Marlborough, July 2^, 1(577' He 
was educated at a private school ; and though his 
advances in literature are, in the Biographia, very 
ostentatiously displayed, the name of his master is 
somewhat ungratefully concealed *. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and 
paraphrased, rather too profusely, the ode of Horace 
which begins " Integer Vitae." To poetry he added 
the science of musick, in which he seems to have 
attained considerable skill, together with the practice 
of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from 
business, nor did business hinder him from study. 
£^ had a place in the office of ordnance ; and was 

* He was educated in a dissenting academy^ pf which the Rey. 
Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutors and was a fellow student there 
with Dr. Isaac Watts, Mr. Samuel Say, and other persons of emi- 
Bence. In the '^ Hone Lyricie" of Dr. Watts is a poem to the 
memory of Mr. Rowe. H. 
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secretary to several commissions for purchasing lands 
necessary to secure the ro3ral docks at Chatham and 
Portsmouth; yet found time to acquaint himself 
with modem hinguages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on the Peace of 
Rjffswiek : and 1^99 another piece, called The Court 
of Nepiuney on the return of king William, which 
he addressed to Mr. Monti^e, the general patron 
of the followers of the Muses. The same year he 
podueed a song on the duke of Gloucester's birth*- 
diay. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but culti- 
▼ated other kinds of writing with great success ; and 
about thia time shewed his knowledge of humazi 
nature by an Essay on the Pleasure of being deceived. 
In 1702 he published, on the death of king William, 
a Pindaric ode, called The House of Nassau ; and 
wrote another paraphrase on the Otium Divos of 
Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on Musick was performed at Sta-- 
tioners* Hall ; and he wrote afterwards six cantatas, 
which were set to musick by the greatest mastar of 
that time, and seem intended to oppose or exclude 
the Italian opera, an exotick and irrational entertain- 
ment, which has been always combated, and always 
kaa pr^ailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that tlie 
publick began to pay reverence to his name ; and he 
was solicited to prefix a preface to the translation of 
Boccalini> a writer whose satirical vein cost him his 
life m Italy, and who ncver^ I believe, found many 
readers in this country, even though introduced by, 
such powerful recommendation. 

He 
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He translated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Deaif 
and his version was perhaps read at that time^ but i^ 
how neglected; for by a book not necessary, and 
owing its reputation wholly to its turn of diction/ 
little notice can be gained but from those who can 
enjoy the graces of the original. To the Dialoguei^ 
of Fontenelle he added two composed by himself; 
and, though not only an honest but a pious man, 
dedicated his work to the earl of Wharton. He 
judged skilfully enough of his own interest; for 
Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland^ 
ofiered to take Hughes with him, and establish him; 
but Hughes, having hopes or promises, from another 
man in power, of some provision more suitable to* 
his inclination, declined Wharton's offer, and ohi. 
tained nothing from the other. 

He translated The Miser of Moliere, which hef 
never offered to the stage ; and occasionally amused 
himself with making versions of favourite scenes in 
other plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, hcf 
paid his contributions to literary undertakings, and 
assisted both the Tatler^ Spectator, and Guardian. 
In 1712 he translated Vertot's History of the Revo* 
lution of Portugal; produced an Ode to the Creator 
of the ff^orld^Jrom the Fragments of Orpheus ; and 
brought upon the stage an opera called Calypso and 
Telemachus, intended to shew that the English Ian-' 
guage might be very happily adapted to musickj 
This was impudently opposed by those who wercl 
employed in the Italian opera ; and, what cannot be- 
told without indignation, the intruders had such 
interest with the duke of Shrewsbury, then lord 

chamberlain. 
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tilidmberiain, who had married an Italian, as to ob- 
tain an obstruction of the profits, though not an 
inhibition of the performance. 

There was at this time a project formed by Tori- 
st>n for a translation of the Phaf'salia by several hands j 
and Hughes englished the tenth book. But this 
design, as must often happen when the concur- 
rence of many is necessary, fell to the ground* 
and the whole work was afterwards performed by* 
Rowe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his time 
Itppearg to have been very general \ but of his inti- 
macy with Addison there is a rertikrkable proof. It 
is toM on g^od authority, that Cato was finished aiict 
played by his persuasion. It had long wanted the last 
act, which he was desired by Addison to supply. If 
the request was sincere^ it proceeded from an opinion^ 
whatever it was, that did not last long ; for, when 
Hughes came in a week to shew him his first at- 
tempt, he found half an act tvritten by Addison 
himself. 

He afterwards published the works of Spenser, with 
his Life, a Criossary, and a Discourse on Allegorical 
Poetry ; a work for which he was well qualified as 
a judge o^ the beauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an antiquary^s knowledge of the obsolete 
words. He did not much revive the curiosity of the 
puWick ; for near thirty years elapsed before his 
edition was reprinted. The same year produced his 
Apollo and Daphne^ of which the success was very 
earnestly promoted by Steele, who, when the rage 
of party did not misguide him, seems to have been 
a man of boundless benevcience. 

Vol.. X. L Hughes 
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Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications of 
a narrow fortune ; but in 17 17 the lord chancelloi 
Cowper set him at ease, by making him secretary to 
thecommissions of the peace ; in which he afterwards, 
by particular request, desired his successor lord Par- 
ker to continue him. He had now affluence ; but 
such is human life^ that he had it when his declining 
health could neither allow him long possession^ nor 
quick enjoyment^ 

His last work was his tragedy, TAe Siege of Da- 
mascus, after which ^ Siege became a popular title. 
This play, which still continues on the stage, and of 
which it is unnecessary to add a private voice to such 
continuance of approbation, is not acted or printed 
according to the author's original draught, or his set- 
tled intention. He had made Phocyas apostatize 
from his religion; after which the abhorrence of 
Eudocia would have been reasonable, his misery 
would have been just, and the horrors of, his repent- 
ance exemplary. The players, however, required 
that the guilt of Phocyas should terminate in deser- 
tion to the enemy ; and Hughes, unwilling that his 
relations should lose the benefit of his work, com- 
plied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, 
and not able to attend the rehearsal, yet was so vigo- 
rous in his faculties that only ten days before his 
death he wrote the dedication to his patron lord 
Cowper. On February 17, 1713-20, the play was 
represented, and the author died. He lived to hear 
that it was well received ; but paid no r^ard to the 
intelligence, being then wholly employed in the 
.meditations of a departing Christian. 

A man 
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A man of his character was undoubtedly r^ett^ ; 
)Wid Steele devoted an essay, in the paper called The 
Theatre^ to the memory of his virtues. His life is 
written in the Biographia with some degree of fa- 
vourable partiality : and an account of him is pre- 
fixed to his works by his relation the late Mr. Dun- 
combe> a man whose blameless elegance deserved 
the same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe from 
the correspondence of Swig: and Pope. 

^^^ A month ago,*" says Swift, ^' were sent me over 
" by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes^ 
^ Esqiiire. They are in prose and verse. I never 
** heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name 
*^ as a subscriber. He is too grave a poet for me ; 
*^ and I think among the Mediocrists in prose as well 
^* as verse.* 

To this Pope returns : ^^ To answer your question 
^^ as to Mr. Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, he 
^^ made up as an honest man ; but he was of the class 
^/ you think him ♦.*• 

. In Spence's Collection Pope is made to speak of 
kim with still less respect, as having no claim to 
poetical reputation but from his tragedy. 

^ This, Dr. Warton aaserts, is very unjust censure; aftd in 
a note in his late edition of Pope's Works, asks if '' the author 
" of such a Tragedy as The Siege ^ Damascus was one of the 
*' mediocrUm ? Swift and Pojie seem not to recollect the value 
*f and rank of an author who cdydd write such a Tragedy." C 
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SHEFFIELD, 

BUKE OF BUGlttNGHAMSHiM 



John Sheffield^ aegcended from a img 

series oFilliiStriou^ attceistors, was bom in l649y the 
son of Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, who died in 1659. 
The young lord Wias jput into the hands of a tutbr^ 
^ith whom he was so little sfeitisfied^ that he got rht 
of him in a short tiihe^ and at an age hot exceeding 
twelve years resolved to educate himself. Such a 
purpose^ jformed at such ah agie, and sucd^ssfufly 
prosecuted^ delights as it is strange, and instructs as 
it is real. 

His literary Acquisitions ^t^ h^^e W^hderAiV ^^ 

'those years in which they are commonly made were 

spent hy him in the tumult of a military life, or the 

gaiety of a court. When war was declared against 

the Dutch, he went at seventeen on-board the ship 

in 
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Ukmhi^ pp4i)e^ jRvipeiit and {the 4iike pf AVfemwch 
sailed^ with the command of -the fleet ; butJby.CQXi* 

JKKs,a^I,.fpr-,^h? lringjs,;8;eni.ce was recopap^l^ 
Jbe 4?pin|oai^ /pf ^ne ,of .the .iiidqpeiyl^t troops of 
horse, then raised to protect the coast. 

iI^Rt(y?ja- he rweived a s^win^M to ,ParJia« 
jy^ich, ^ he,i«rasthen.but eighteen years oU^.the 
^arl of'^P^hmmberlanfl, censured as at least indemnt^ 
^1^1 Ms obj^tipn was allowed. He had a quarrel 
3¥ith:thej|arl of Rocbp?t9r,,which,he has perh4)s too 
ostentatiQusly related, as RpehesteKs surviving sister, 
^ l^y Sandwich^ is ^aid to have toW him with v/ery 

Wb^n.wo^er Dutch war (1672) broke out^: he 
jYent figa,m s^ YQJiuiiLJ^r in the ship which the cele* 
bniled lord Q^sory cominand^ ; and, there jjiade^ as 
^; i:elaj^9 two curious remarks : 

. ^^il have observed two things, which I dare affirm, 
^^ lthfl¥^h^npt;generally believed. One was, that the 
^iilRt¥lof a,;Ciai9Qnbullet, though flying never so 
^ln^r,uis: JwapJ^bje of doing, the. least harm ; and 
^^ indeed, were it otherwise, no man above . deck 
^^tW!9^i^]d4es^ape» -The other was, that, a great shot 
"flMty be spmrtiflaes ^voided, even. as it flies, by 
^S.'iihlfflgii^ J ppe*s. ground a little; for, when. the 
^^>Kindj|i^m£^nii3.blew away the spioke, it was so 
"f filf^r ai ^unr^ioyid^y, that .we could easily perceive 
■^;tii^ bullets (tbat >verehftlf-i§pent), fall ipto the wa^ 
^IJter,, ^firftpa jttenpe. bound up again among us, 
^^ which gives sufficient time for making a steportwo 
'^j^ Any »de jthoijgh, in so sWift a motion, *tis hard 
^^to . judge ..veil in .^Mirh^t . Jijie .the bullet comes, 

** which 
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^ which, ' if mistaken, may by removing coat a ihan 
** his life, instead of saving it.'* 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by 
lord Ossory, that he was advanced to the command 
of the Catherine, the best second-rate ship in the 
navy. 

He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, and com- 
manded it as colonel. The land-forces were sent 
ashore by prince Rupert : and he lived in the camp 
veiy familiarly with Schomberg. He was then ap- 
pointed colonel of the old Holland regiment, to^ 
gether with his own, and had the promise of a gaiv 
ter, which he obtained in his twenty-fifth year. He 
was likewise made gentleman of the bed-chaHiber; 
He afterwards went into the French servite, to learn 
the art of war under Turenne, but staid cmVy a short 
time. Being by the duke of Monmouth opposed in 
his pretension^ to the first troop of horse-guards, he, 
in return, made Monmouth suspected by the duke of 
York. He was not long after, when the unlucky 
Monmouth fell into disgrace, recompensed with liie 
lieutenancy of Yorkshire, and the govemmtot' of 
Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military 
and civil honours and employments ; yet, bUsy as he 
was, he did not neglect his studies, but at least cul- 
tivated poetry ; in which he must have been early 
considered as uncommonly skilful, if it be true which 
is reported, that, when he was yet not twenty years 
old, his recommendation advanced Dryden to the 
laurel. 

The JMoors having besieged Tangier, he was sent 
(1680) with two thousand men to its relief. A 

strange 
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strange story is told of the danger to which he w^i^ . 
intentionally exposed in a leaky ship, to gratify some 
resentftil jealousy of the king, whose health hethere-^ 
fore would never permit at his table till he saw him* 
self in a safer place. His voyi^ was prosperously 
performed in three weeks ; and the Moors without 
a contest retired before him. 

In this voyage he composed The Vision ; a lioen* 
tious poem, such as was fashionable in those times^ 
with little power of invention or propriety of sentif|| 
ment. 

At his return he found the king kind, who perhaps 
had never been angry ; and he continued a wit and 
a courtier as before. 

At the succession of king James, to whom he was 
intimately known, and by whom he thought himself 
beloved, he naturally expected still brighter sun- 
shine ; but all know how soon that reign began to 
gather clouds. His expectations were not disap- 
pointed ; he was immediately admitted into the privy- 
council, and made lord chamberlain. He accepted a 
place in the high commission, without knowledge^.as 
he declared after the Revolution, of its ill^lity. 
Having few religious scruples, he attended the king 
to mass, and kneeled with the rest, but had no dis- 
position to receive the Romish Faith, or to force it 
upon others; for when the priests^ encouraged by his 
appearances of compliance, attempted to convert him, 
he told them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was 
willing to receive instruction, and that he had taken 
much pains to believe in God who had made the world 
and all men in it ; but that he should n6t be easily 
persuaded tluit man was quits, and made God again. 

A pointed 
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A f)oifltM£e||teiiee i$ browed by «\sccessive tmns- 
mmion to the last whom it wiU tit ; this censure of 
tmiumbstaDtiatioD, whatever be its value, was uttered 
loog ago by Anne Askew, one of the first sufferen 
£or the Protestant Religion, who, in the time of 
Henry VIII. was tortured in the Tower ; ooncerniog 
which there is reason to wotMier that it was not known 
to the Historian of the Reformation* 

In the Revolution he acquiesced, though he did 
tfiot prdmote it. There was once a des%n of associat-^ 
ing him in the invitation of the prince of Orangey 
but the earl of Shrewsbury discouraged the attempt, 
by deciarhag ih^t Mulgrave would never concur. 
This king William afterwards told him ; and a^ed 
what he would have done if the proposal had been 
made ? ^^ Sir," si^id he, ^* I would have discovered it 
'^ to the kii^ whom I then served." To which kii% 
William replied, '^ I cannot blame you." 

Finding king James irremediably excluded, he 
voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this 
principle, that he thought the title of the prince and 
his consort equal, and it would please the prince their 
protector to have a share in the sovereignty. This 
vote gratified king William ; yet, §ither by the kin^s 
distrust, or his own discontent, he lived some years 
withotit eiT^loyment. He looked on the king with 
paalevolenoe,' and, if his verses or his prose may 4)e 
credited, with contempt. He was, notwitbstandif^ 
this avensidn or indifference, iiiade marquis of Nor- 
raanby (I694), but still opposed the court t>n some 
important questions; y^ at last he was received into 
the cabinet council, with a ipension of -three thou^ 
sand pounds. 

At 
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At ^ iK^oesiionof qii^n Avim^ ^hosft he is!wiii 
to have courted Wiien diej)r^w«ret>otfa-youttg).he^p|«s 
inghly ^vowted. B^ve h^ corooaj^im ^I'JOA) she 
madeixim4ordfMrivy^e&l, and s0aii>aiftei^i0rd limtfteiimjt 
f9f the North iUdii^ of Yark^kie. He was i%hm 

tbe Union ; ^and -was inAdeinext ym^v,, 4r0t, /diA^ dP 
Nennaabyyftnd tfa^nof tBttokihgluimii^tre,tli6ve hmng 
sw^pe^ted to 1^ somdwherefacktieiit elftim^tei^ejfeMle 
€^f Bttcdsioghnm. 

Soon ^ftoT,'h^ebming jealcms'of Ib&diike lyf.'Mbrl*- 
borbugb, he rosined tkerpiwyisaal^ ^attd^jinnsd'ihe 
diUcontenteii Tories in a-motion^ ^ktvemely^offemiw 
itothe^ueen^ for inviting tbe«prino98s<fiQphialo^i^ 
land. The Queen courted-him bai2k<i¥ith{dn.*offernno 
less thanrthat of the ehancellorst^p ; which hetefitsed. 
He novi^ retired from buMRess^ ami built^atihouserifiii 
the Park whfeh is now the .Qne^tfs, upon grauiri 
gf»nted by the^Grown. 

When the ministry vnas .efaanged (1710)> he 'Wm 
inade^ldrd ebambarkinof therboiisehold^ ^und .eon^ 
nurred in* all transactions ofthat'itime/ eococ^tctiiatbe 
endeavoured to protect the CataJtans. ^Afker the 
i^^ieenVd^ealiiy hd faecame<arconstaat : opponent-of the 
iccMirt; /and/rharing^liOTpiibUek hnsiness, is< supposed 
to bttvenmnsed himself by writing his twattn^dies. 
He diedrFebmary W, rl750"««l. 

He»wiasr4hriee(i|iarried; by his tworflrst-wives he 
>beHi no ehikben ; byhi^tiiird, whowasfthe dwghter 
-of king^Janes'by the ocmntessrof Dor<^ster^ and the 
mdow of the earl of lAtig^esey, he had, besides otiaw 
children tUatidied^early, :a son bwniw :l7.l6y who 
idied in 1735, and put an end to the line of Shef- 
field; 
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fi^ld. It is observable, that the duke's three wives 
were all widows. Hie dutchess died in 174^. 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of 
imitation. . His religion he may be supposed to have 
learned from Hobbes ; and his morality was such as 
naturally proceeds from loose opinions. His senti- 
ments vnth respect to women he picked tip in the 
court >of Charles ; and his principles eoncemii^ pro- 
perty were such as a gaming-table supplies. He vrm 
censured as covetous, and has been d^ended by an 
instance of inattention to his af&irs ; as if a man 
might not at ohoe be corrupted by avarice and idle- 
ness. He is said, however, to have had much ten- 
derness, and to have been very ready to apologise 
for his violences of passion. 

He is introduced into this collection only as a poet; 
and, if we credit the testimony of his contemporaries, 
he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and 
flattery are now at an end ; criticism is no longer 
softened by his bounties, or awed by his splendour, 
and, being able to take a more steady view, discovers 
him to be a- writer that sometimes glimmers, but 
rarely shines, feebly laborious, and at best but pretty. 
His songs are upon common topicks ; he hopes,' and 
^eves, and repents, and despairs, and rejoices, like 
any other maker of little stanzas ; to be great^ he 
hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the Essay on Satire he was always supposed tb 
have had the help of Dryden. His Essay on Poetry 
is the great work for which he was praised by Ros- 
common, Dryden, and Pope ; and doubtless by 
ttiany more whose eulogies have perished. 
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Upon this {Hiece he aj^iears to have set a high va- 
Itte ; for he was all his life^time impraving it by site- 
c^ve revisals/so that there is scarcely any poetntb 
b^ found of which the last edition differs mor0 from 
Ibie; fiMt. Amongst other changes^ mention is made 
c^ some compositions of Dryden^ which were wtitteii 
after the first a{^pearance'of the Essay. 

At the time when this work first appeared^ Mil- 
ton*s fame was not yet fully established, and therefore 
Tasso and Spenser were set before him. The two 
hst lines were these. The Epick Poet, says h^. 

Must above Milton^s lofty flights prevail, . 
ISucceed where great Torquato, and where greater 
Spenser, fail. 

The last line in succeeding editions wns shortened, 
and the order of names continued ; but now iVf iltoh 
is at last advanced to the highest place, and the 
passage thus adjusted : 

Must above Tas^o^s lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where Spenser, and e'en Milton,, fail 

Amendments are seldom made without some token 
of a rent : lofty does not suit Tasso so well as Milton. 
One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The 
Essay calls a perfect character 

A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. 

Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil sine lahe mon* 
strum. Sheffield can scarcely be supposed to have 
read Scaliger's poetiy, perhaps he found the words 
in a quotation. 

Of 
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and coheren<^ ; li^vitiMait i¥hieb> i^wsra he> 

'T^s.epigram, 'tis^point, *tjswjiat you will; 
'But. not an .elegy, nor writ with skill, 
No pariegyrick, ngr a Cpoper's Hill. 

Who would not suppose that Waller's Panegyrick 
and Denham's Coopen's* Hill were elegies ? 

*'His verses are often m>ipid ; but his memoirs are 

lively and agreeable; he haJd the perspicuity and 

.^l^gwpe of .an historian, rbu4;^Qt,tl^fi^^ai^!%^ 
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[ ATTHEW PRIGHi is one of those that hat?e 
burst out irom an obscure original to. great emi- 
nence; He was bom July 21^ l6€4, according to 
ftome^ at Winbum in Dorsetshire, of I know not 
what parents ; others say, that he was the s6ti 6f a 
joiner of London : he was perhaps willing erioOgh to 
leave his birth unsettled*, in hope, like^Dofa Quix- 
ote, that the historian of his actions iiiight fitid hi^ 
some illustrious alliance. 

* The difficulty of settling Prior's UrtB-place & gr^t lUiU 
register of his CoQiege he is called^ ^t hid tdmisBion lr$r IM'Pii^ 
jsident, MattK&w Prk^ xjl mnhwH mMUtiU^^ by hiiiBeif bml 
dJQr, MuHHe^ Pf^ Df Dffrs^hgivre, in which coimty> not in Midni 
dlesex^ Winbom, or Wtnborne as it stands in the Vtllare, is found. 
Whea he stood candidate for his fellowship, five years afterwards^ 
he was rigistered agsdin )>y hiinseff as of MidStMei, t%fe last 
rebord ought to be preferred^ because it v/& iS^db updh' tialK 
It is observable^ thait, as a iwitive of Winbornk, hfe Is istyled fSHi* 
Georgia PrtM*> gfnero^i; not consistently with th^ d6!UttlCftii0ft^- 
count of Uie meannesl Vf liis 1buth. ifir. J, 

ftk 
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He is supposed to have fallen, by his father's deaths 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintner* near Charing- 
cross, who sent him for some time to Dr. Busby, at 
Westminster ; but, not intending to give him any 
education beyond that of the school, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own house, 
where the earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage 
of genius, found him by chance, as Burnet relateli^ 
reading Horace, and was so well pleased with his pro- 
ficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of his 
academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John*s College at Cam« 
bridge in 1683, in his eighteenth year; and it may 
be reasonably supposed that he was distinguishdl 
among his contemporaries. He became a Bachelor^ 
9S is usual, in four years-}-; and two years afteh^ards 
wrote the poem on the iJerVy, which stands first in 
his volume. 

, It is the established practice of that Coll^, to 
send every year to the earl of Exeter some poems 
ypon sacred subjects, in acknowledgment of a bene- 
faction enjoyed by them from the bounty of his 
ancestor. On this occasion were those verses written, 
^which, though nothing is said of their success, seem 
to/have recommended him to some notice ; for his 
praise of the countess's musick, and his lines on the 
femous picture of Seneca, afford reason for imagine 

* Samuel Prior kept the Rummer Tavern near Charing Crass 
tn 1685. The annual feast of the nobility and gentiy tiving in 
^tJhe parish of St. Martin in the fields was l»eld at his hoitoe^ Oct 
.14^. that year. N. 

f He was admitted.to his Bachelor's degree in 16B6\ and to 
1^Master*8> by mandate^ in 1700. N.' 

ing 
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kig that he was ' more or less conversanik with that 
family. 

The same year he published The City Mouse and 
Countiy Mouse , to ridicule Dryden's Hind and Pan- 
ther, in conjunction with Mr. Montague. There is a 
story * of great pain suffered, and of tears shed, on 
this occasion, by Dryden, who thought it hard that 
^^ an old man should be so treated by those to whom 
^* he had always been civil." By tales like these is 
the envy, raised by superior abilities, every day gra- 
tified: when they are attacked, every one hopes to 
see them humbled ; what is hoped is readily believed ; 
and what is believed is confidently told. Dryden had 
been more accustomed to hostilities, than that such 
enemies should break his quiet ; and, if we can sup- 
pose him vexed, it would be hard to deny him sense 
enough to conceal his uneasiness. 

The City Mouse and Country Mouse procured its 
authors more solid advantages than the pleasure of 
fretting Dryden; for they were both speedily pre- 
ferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the first notice, 
with some degree of discontent, as it seems, in Prior, 
who probably knew that his own part of the per- 
formance was the best. He had not, however,- much 
reason to complain ; for he came to London, and ob- 
tained such notice, that (in 1691) he was sent to 
the Congress at the Hague as secretary to the embassy. 
Jn this assembly of princes and nobles, to which 
Eurc^ has perhaps scarcely seen any thing equal, 
was formed the grand alliance against Lewis, which 
at, last did not produce effects .proportionate to the 
magnificence of the transaction. 

* SpencQ. *^ 

The 
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The crnidnct of Prior, in this splendid initisrti^tf 
into publick business, was so pleasing to king Wil- 
Itktm, that be made him one of tbe gentlemen d his 
bedchamber ; and he is supposed to have passed 
some of the next years in the quiet cultivatioa 6f 
literature and poetry. 

The death of queen Mary (in I695) produced a 
subject for all the writers : perhaps no funeral was 
erer so poetically attended. Dryden, indeed, as a 
man discountenanced and deprived, was silent ; but 
scarcely any other maker of verses omitted to bring 
bb tribute of tuneful sorrow. An emulation of 
0legy was universal. Maria's praise was not confined 
to the English language, but fills a great part of the 
Mmce Anglicanw. 

Prior, who was both a poet and a comiier, wai 
too diligent to miss this opportunity of respect. He 
wrote a long ode, which was present3ed to the king, 
.by YiHbom it was not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he wtas secretary to another embassy 
at the treaty of Ryswiek (in 1^7 ♦) ; and next year 
had the: same office at the court of France, where 
he 19 said to have been considered with great dis-^ 
tinction. 

Al he was o»e day surveying the apartments at 
Verdailfes, beir^ shewn the victories of Louis, painted 
by Le Bran, aind asked whether the king of £ng^ 
lftnd*s palace had any such decorations ; ^^ The mo- 
^^ immente of my master's actions,** said he, ^^ are 
*^ to be 9een eirery inhere but in his own house.* 

♦' rite received, iii September 1697> a present of 900 guineas, 
from the lords justices, for Ills troabte in bringing over the twaty 
of peace. N. 

The 
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The pictuires of Le Brun are not only in themselves 
Isufficiently ostentatious^ but were explained by in- 
scriptions so arrogant^ that Boileau and Racine^ 
thought it necessary to make them more simple. . 

He was in the following year at Loo with the 
king; jfrom whom, after a long audience, he car- 
ried orders to England, and upon his arrival became 
under-secretary of state in the earl of Jersey's office ; 
a post which he did not retain long, because Jersey 
was removed ; but he was soon made commissioner 
of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longest and 
most splendid compositions, the Carmen Seculare, in 
which he exhausts all his powers of celebration. I 
mean not to accuse him of flattery : he probably 
thought all that he writ, and retained as mudh vera- 
city as can be properly exacted from a poet profes- 
sedly encomiastick. King William supplied copious 
materials for either verse or prose. His whole life 
had been action, and none ever denied him the re- 
splendent qualities of steady resolution and personal 
courage. He was really in Prior's mind what he 
represents him in his verses ; he considered him as a 
hero, and was accustomed to say, that he praised 
lathers in compliance with the fashion, but that in 
celebrating king William he followed his inclination. 
To Prior gratitude would dictate praise, which rea- 
son would not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise from the future 
years of William's reign, he mentions a Society for 
tLseful Arts J and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence shall teach. 
And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech ; . 
Vol. X. M That 
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That from oar writers dUtatit realms may know 

The thanks we to 6ut monarchs owe. 

And schools profess our tongue through every Umd^ 

,That has invokM his aid, or blessM his hand. 

«. 
Tickell, in his Prospect of Peace, has the same 

hope of a new academy ; 

In happy chains bur daring langus^ bound. 
Shall sport no more in arbitrary sound. 

Whether the similitude of those passages Which ex- 
hibit the same thought on the same occasion pro- 
ceeded from accident or imitation, is not easy to de- 
termine. Tickell might have been impressed with 
his expectation by Swift's Proposal for ascertaining 
the English Language, then lately published. 

In the Parliament that met in 1701, he was chosen 
representative df East Grinstead. Perhaps it was 
about this time that he changed his party ; for he 
Voted for the impeachment of those Lords who had 
persuaded the king to the Partition treaty, a treaty in 
which he had himself been ministerially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time of 
war, in which there was little employment for n^o- 
tiators, and Prior had therefore leisure to make or to 
polidh verses. When the battle of Blenheim called 
forth all the versemen, Prior, among the rest, took 
care to shew his delight in the increasing honour of 
his country by an Epistle to Boileau. 

He published, soon afterwards, a volume of poems, 
with the encomiastick character of his deceased 
ps^tron the duke of Dorset; it began with the 
College Exercise, and ended with 2%c Nut^btawn 
Maid. 

The 
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^l3ie Jbattk of RaiailUe* soon ^fterwitrds (in 1706) 
^icited hiiii to another effnH of poeify. On this ott- 
Qiuiion he hud fewer or leas formidable rivals ; and it 
«Would be not easy to name any other coinpoaition 
pi^ochioad by that event which- is now remembered* 

Cvery thing hAs its day. Through the reigns c^ 
•WiUiam and Anne no prosperous event passed unt- 
dignified by jpoetry. In the last war, when France 
was diagracqd and overpowered in every quarter of 
the globe, iidien Spain, coming to ih^ assistimc^ 
only shared her calamities^ and the liame of an £ng- 
)ishman was reverenced through Europe, no poet 
was heard amidst the generid exolamation ; the femi^ 
isf our counsellors and heroes was entri^ted to the 
Gazetteer* 

The nation in time grew weary of the wair, and the 
queei gi^ew weary of her ministehs. The war wiis 
bmrdensoine, and the ministers were insolent Harr 
k^ and his friends began to hope that they might, 
by .driving the whigs from eourt and from power, 
gratify at once the queen and the people; There 
was. now a call for writers, who might convey intel- 
Jigeoee of past abuses, and shew the waste of publidc 
money, the unreasonable Conduct of the JliUes, the 
avarice ef generals, the tyranny of minions, and the 
general danger of aj^roaehing ruin. 

For this puipose a paper called The Examiner was 
peviodically published, written, as it ba[^ned, by 
any j(vit cyf tiie party, and sometimes, as is said, hy 
Mr& Manley. Some are owned by Swift ; and one 
in ridieule of iGarth's verses to Godo]{diin upcm the 
]os3 of Ilk place, was vnritten by Prior, and an^ 

M 2 «weped 
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swered by Addison, who appears to have knowti the 
author either by conjecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in haste 
to end the war ; and Prior, being recalled (17 10) to 
his former employment of making treaties, was sent 
(July 1711) privately to Paris with propositions of 
peace. He was remembered at the French court ; 
and> returning in about a month, brought with him 
the Abb^ Gaultier, and M. Mesnager, a minister 
from France, invested with full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the 
master of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously 
or officiously, seized Prior and his associates at Can- 
terbury. It is easily supposed that they were soon 
released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's house, 
where the queen's ministers met Mesnager (Septem- 
ber 20, 1711), and entered privately upon the great 
business. The importance of Prior appears from the 
mention made of him by St. John in his Letter to 
the Queen. 

" My Lord Treasurer moved, and all my Lords 
^^ were of the same opinion, that Mr. Prior should be 
'^ added to those who are empowered to sign ; the 
^^ reason for which is, because he, having personally 
*^ treated with Monsieur de Torcy, is the best Mritness 
<^ we can produce of the sense in which the general 
*^ preliminary engagements are entered into : besides 
^^ which, as he is the best versed in matters of trade 
*^ of all your Majesty's servants who have been 
" trusted in this secret, if you should think fit to 
" employ him in the future treaty of commerce, it 
" will be of consequence that he has been a party 

^^con- 
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^ concerned in concluding that convention^ which 
** must be the rule of this treaty/' 
. The assembly of this important night was in.some 
d^ree clandestine, the design of treating not being 
yet openly declared^ and, when the Whigs returned 
to power, was aggravated to a chai^ of high treason ; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperfect answer 
to the Report of the Committee of Secrecy y no treaty 
ever was made without private interviews and preli* 
minary discussions. 

J^y business is not the history of the peace, but 
the life of Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht 
on the first of January (1711-12), and the English 
plenipotentiaries arrived on the fifteenth. The mi- 
nisters of the difierent potentates conferred and con- 
ferred ; but the peace advanced so slowly, that spee- 
dier methods were found necessary ; and Bolingbroke 
was sent to Paris to adjust difierences with less for- 
mality ; Prior either accompanied him or followed 
him, ^d, after his departure, had the appointments 
and authority of an ambassador, though no publick 
ehu^ter. • 

By some mistake of the queen's orders, the court 
of France had been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke says 
in. his Letter, ^^ Dear Mat, hide the nakedness of 
" thy country, and give the best turn thy fertile 
'^ brain will furnish thee with to the blunders of thy 
" countrymen, who are not much better politicians 
^^ than the French are poets.'* 
. Soon after, the duke of Shrewsbury went on a 
formal embassy to Paris. It is related by Boyer, that 
the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
^nissiofi^ but that Shrewsbury refused to be associated 

with 
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nued to act without a titfe till this dkite t«Ciim«dJii«3tt 
pint tb ^gland, iafiftf ^ftneii iMe MS^xMieA Ito il^ an4 
A^nky ^f attbasssamr. 

Bcit^ vfMk he ebofd^tfed im appim^mce ii^ ]«wMi 
ftlM, te HMais tr^^Mid ivttlii Mfiffidsfioe b^ Le^i^ wlui 
«Mt h^ with ai }em» «6 the ^foteft) ^fiien te iln 
fbtft tif the elector of fittvam. '^1 «hMll tf^f^^"" 
fays he^ ^ wilb impatieftee, the ^etay^ oi? Mr^ Pi«dr^ 
^^whoae conduct is very agreeable to ttte^** ^^m4 
while the duke of Shren^ury iVftfi'aiU at IPbHis, fto- 
fittghroke wtote to Prior thuiB : ^* McmsfteiAr <dke Tof^ 
* hM a ecmMsnee ki yM ; make utfe ^ ity cikiM 
^fc>r aH, ufibti &is ^ceg$i<m, atfd cmmnee htei 
*^ thi>rough]y, tbait t^ ixmst give ^ difierent ttfm to 
^ dur parliainetit atKl <)ur people aeeordiiig t(» dieiit 
** resokition at tJiis crisis.** 

Prior s puMick dignity mi splendour ^^tnMietieed 
m August^ 1713^ ^^ continued till the Auguat M* 
Ibmng; but I am afraid that, accordrng to tlie 
usual fate of greatness, it was attended with Mtsa^ 
perplexities and ipo|tifications. He had not aK tfas^ 
is custotnaiily given to ^unbassadors : he hints to the 
<|ueeh in ^ imperieet poefxi, that he had no ser^e^ 
0f ^te ; and it appear^, by the debts whicli he 
dontrac|ed, tint his remittances wei^ not punetually 
ttiade; 

On the first trt August, 1714, ensued the dowttfcll 
eS the Tories^ and the degtiidation of Prior. He 
I^A teemed ; but was noit able to tetum, behig ^e- 
taifiied by ll^edtebts which he teril found it necessary 
|6 ctintratct^ atul wbidi Were tfot discharged befbm 

BfsBt^i 
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March, ti^^wgh Im old frieii4 Montogitie was now 
It the he^d of tb^ tveasuiy . 

He aeitm^ tibum a» som a^ he eoukl, and was 
vreiMSMA, o^ the 2^hpf Majreh ^hy ^^ wanraot^ but 
wm, hoivever^fuffibred to ]ixe m hi^ own house^ iM;i4er 
^ custo^ io§ the iQessenger, tUl he was exaipja^ 
befove a c^nomittiee of the Priny 0>iiBcil^ of which 
Mr. Walpde was cbtirman^ and Lord Coaingsby, 
Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere^ were the principid 
iriterrogatPivs ; fwho, w tWs exarainatipn^ of wbi<lr 
tfaese kprintedMt ac^ownt not imentertamii^ behaved 
vtiiix the boAstenovisMss i^ men elated by recent au« 
iJsMrity^. Xhegr are i^resented as aslpiog queslioHs 
SQ»etuaaes 'vugne, cb9meti«N» insidious^ and w<riti^ 
answers diflSanmt from those which they reeeiyed* 
Prior, however, saoiins to have been overpowei^ 
by their turbulesace ; ior he confesses <diat he sj^^^ed 
iriiat, tf he had ever come befwe a legal judi^ai^re^ 
he dsouM biive contradicted or exjdained away* 
The oath was administered hy Boscaw^, a Middle- 
ses^ justioe, who at last was going to write his aMies* 
taiion on the wrong side of the p^)er. 

They were v^y industrious to find some chai^ 
i^inst Oxford ; and asked Prior, with great earnest^ 
ness, who was present when the prdinnnary articles 
were tatkedof or signed at hishcAUse ? He told thesa, 
duit either tbe«wl of O;8iord or the dake of Shrews- 
faMary was absent, hut he could not rememher which ; 
^n answer wbicb perplexed thein> because it supplied 
|M accasaticai against either. ^^ Could any thing be 
(f fnope absurd/' says be, ^^ or niove inhuman, thw 

* 1715. 
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'* to prcipose to me a question^ by the answering of 
^^ which I mighty according to them, prove mysdf 
^^ . a traitor ? And notwithstanding their solemn pro^ 
^^ mise, that nothing which I could say should hurt 
^^ myself, I had no reason to trust them : for they 
^^ violated that promise about five hours after. How- 
'* ever, I owned I was there present. Whether this 
^^ was wisely done or no, I leave to my friends to 
*f determine.*^ 

T.|Wien he had signed the paper, he was told by 
■^"^^Walpole, that the committee were not satisfied with 
his behaviour, nor could give such an account of it 
to the Commons as might merit fevour : and that 
they now thought a stricter confinement necessaiy 
Ihan to his own house. " Here,** says he, *' Bos- 
^ cawen played the moralist, and Coningsby the 
^' Christian, but both very awkwardly." The mes- 
senger, in whose custody he was to be placed, was 
then called, and very decently asked by Coningsby, 
" if his house was secured by bars and bolts ?" The 
messenger answered, " No,^' with astonishment. At 
which Coningsby very angrily said, ^^ Sir^ you must 
^^ secure this prisoner ; it is for the safety of the na- 
*' tion : if he escape, you shall answer for it.*' 

They had already printed their report ; and in this 
examination were endeavouring to find proofs. 

He continued thus confined for some time ; and 
Mr.Walpole (June 10, 1715,) moved for an im- 
peachment against him. What made him so acri* 
inonious does not appear : he was by nature nothirstev 
£c>r blood. Prior was a week after committed to 
plose custody^ with orders that ^^ no person should 
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^^ be admitted to see him without leave from the 
^^ Speaker." ^ 

When, two years after, an Act of Grace was 
passed, he was excepted, and continued still in cus- 
tody, which he had made less tedious by writing his 
Alma. 'He was, however, soon after discharged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing else* 
Whatever the profit of his employments might have 
been, he had always spent it ; and at the age of filty- 
three was, with all his abilities, in danger of penury, 
having yet no solid revenue but from the fellow^ip 
of his college, which, when in his exaltation he was 
censured for retaining it, he said, he could live upon 
at last. * ' » 

Being however generally known and esteemed, he 
was encouraged to add other poems to those which 
he had printed, and to publish them by subscription* 
The expedient succeeded by the industry of many 
friends, who circulated the proposals *, and the care 
pf some, who, it is said, withheld the money from 
him lest he should squander it. The^price of the 
volume was two guineas ; the whole collection was 
four thousand ; to which lord Harley, the son of the 
earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, 
added an equal sum for the purchase of Dowu-hall, 
which Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harley 
after his decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have 
pfiien wished, the power of passing the day in con- 
templative tranquillity. But it seems that busy men 
seldom live long in a state of quiet. It is not un- 

f Swift obtained many subscnpdons for him in Irdaiid. R 

likely 
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lifcely that I|« health denned* He omapbhis ef 
deafness ; ^^ for^*" says fae^ ^^ I took little cace of ngr 
^^ earsr while I was not uire tf my head was myofm^J* 

Of any occunreoees la his femainiiig life i have 
fettod: no aoeounit In a letter to Swift^ ^^ I ha?e/ 
says he^ '^ tseated lady Harriot at Cambridge (a 
^^ Fellow of a Coll^ tneat !), and ^ol^ verses to her 
^ in a gown and cap ! What^ Ae plenipoto^tiary^ 
^^ so &r concerned im the damned peace at Utredit; 
^^ the man tbait mAm up half the volume oftsm 
f' prose, that makes up the s^ort of the committal 
^ speaking verses ! Sic e$ty katm sumS 

He (lied at Wimpole, a seat of the earl of OsSati, 
on the eighteenth of September^ 17^1> ^^ W||# 
buried in Westmittst^; where on a m<Htument; for 
which, m the ^' lastpieoe of human vanity/' be left 
five hundred pounds, is en^vei^ this epiti^ ; 

Sui Temporis Qistoriam meditanti, 

Pauiatim abrep«» Febris 

C^peri simul & Vitas fik^m abrupit, 

&4q>t 18. An. Dom. 1721. ^tat. 57, 

H. S. E, 

Vir Eximios 

SeoeQissimis 

Regi GuLLELMO Begiiueque Marijb 

In Congressione Fcederatorum 

HagaB aqno^l690 celebrata, 

Deinde Magnae Britannise Legatis 

Turn iis, 

Qui anno 1697 Papem Ryswicki confecerunt, 

Turn iis, 

Qui apud Gallos annis proxtmis Legationem obiemnt | 

Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibemia 

Secretarius ; 

Necjion 
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l^efiMtt in u|9Dque ibmordbili consessu 

Eoruniy 

lEiulaano 1700 ordintuidis Coaunercii negotig, 

( ^ cft m anno 171 1 divigendis Por^pniuBbuf » 

COMI|f ISSlOViAS^lOS ; 

Po^tremo 

Ail Anna 

FelimsimK menoriie Biegiii& 

^ LUBOViciTM XIV, GiaQis Aegeoi 

Missuf anno 1711 

De Pace stabilienda, 

(Puce ctianuium doiaHite 

I>|uque ut boni jani omiies sperant duratun^ 

Cum sHimoia potestate Legatus ; 

MATTHJEUS PRIOR Armiger: 

Qui 

Jlos omnes; quibus cumulatus est, Titulos 

Humatiitatis, Ingenii^ Eruditionis lande 

^uperavh ; 

Cui enkn nascenti facHes arFiserasit Muses, 

ifSunc Puenim Sdsiala hie Re^ perpolteit ; 

htvenem in Collegia S'ti JEobamnB . 

Conlabfigia optiinis Setentiis inatruxit^ 

Virum denique vutxit ; et pei^cit 
Jdvka cum viris Principibus consuetudo ^ 

Ita natusy ita institutui^ 

A Vatum Choro ayelli Bumquam potuit, 

jSed solebat saepe reruns Civilium gravitatem 

Amceniorum Literarum Studiis condire : 

£^ cum omne adeo Poetices genus 

Hand infeliciter tentaret, 

Tpm in FabelHs concinnre lepideque texendis 

Minis Artifex 

Neminem babuit parem. 

Ha^c 
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HsBC liberalis animioblectanieiita : 

Quam nuUo Illi labore constiterlnty 

JMcile ii perspexere, quibus usiv est Amici ; 

Apiid quos Urbanitatem & Leporum plenua 

Cum ad rem, quscunque forte inciderat, 

Apte varie copioseque alluderet, 

Interea nihil quaesitum, nihil vi expressum 

Videbatm*, 

Sed omnia ultro effluere, 

£t quasi jugi e fonte afFatim exuberaiv, 

Ita suos tandem dubios reliquit, 

Essetne in Scriptis, Poeta Eiegantior, 

An in Convictu, Comes Jucundior. 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both bjr'his abilities 
and station, very few memorial? have been left by 
his contemporaries ; the account therefore must now 
be destitute of his private character and familis^ prac- 
tices. He lived at a time when the rage of party 
detected all which it was any man's interest to hide ; 
and, as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that 
not much was known. He was not afraid of pro- 
voking censure ; for, wh^n he forsook the Whigs *, 
under whose patronage he first entered the world, 
he became a Tory so ardent and determinate^ that 
he did not willingly consort with men of difierent 
opinions. He was one of the sixteen Tories who 
met weekly, and agreed to address each other by the 
title of Brother; and seems to have adhered, not 
only by concurrence of political designs, but by pe- 
culiar affection, to the earl of Oxford and his family. 
With how much confidence he was trusted has been 
already told. 

* Spence. 

We 
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He was however, in Pope's * opinion, fit only to 
make verses, and less qualified for business than Ad^ 
dison himjself. This, was surely said without consi- 
deration. Addison, exalted to a high plKe, was 
forced into degradation by the sense of his own inca- 
pacity ; Prior, who was employed by men very capa- 
ble of estimating his value, having been secretary to 
one embassy, had, when great abilities were again 
wanted, the same office another time ; and was, 
after so much experience of his knowledge and dex- 
terity, at last sent to. transact a n^otiation in the 
highest d^ree arduous and important, for which he 
was .qualified, among other requisites, in the opinion 
of Bolingbroke; by. his influence upon the French 
noiinister, and by skill in questions of commerce above 
other men. 

. Of his behaviour in. the lighter parts of life, it is 
too late to get much intelligence. One of his answers 
ta^axboastfiil Frenchman has been related ; and to an 
impertinent one he made another equally proper. 
During, his embassy,' he sat ai the opera by a man, 
who, in his rapture, accompanied with his own voice 
the principal singer. Prior fell to railing at the per- 
former with all the terms of reproach that he could 
collect, till the Frenchman, ceasing fi-om his song, 
began to expostulate with him for his harsh censure 
of a man who was confessedly the ornament of <he 
stage. *^ I know all that," says the ambassador, 
'* mais il chante si haut, que je ne s9aurois vous en- 
^^tendre.^ 

In a gay French cpmpany, where every one sang 
a little song or stanza, of which the burden was^ 
* Spence. 

^' Bannissons 
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^^ BanniMons la Hekmdiolie ;" vrtwn it :caiM to his 
turn to aing) alter the ptnrformancae of a young lac^ 
that sat next him, he produced these eBtampocaiy 
lines: • 

Mais cette voix, et ces beaux yetixj 
Font Cupidon trop dangereux ; 
Et je 8uis trif^te quand je crie, 
Bannissons la MeUncholie. 

Tradition represents him as willing todesoend froiri 
the dignity of ibc poet and statesman to die low 6e* 
lights of mean company. His Chloe probubly was 
sometimes ideal : but tiie woman with whom he co^ 
habited was a despicable drab * of die lowest species. 
One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe^ while he watf 
absent irom his house^ stole his plate, and ran away ; 
as was related by a woman who had been his servunt. 
Of this propensity to sordid converse I have scman 
account so serionsly rtdiculoils^ that it seems teide» 
sen« insertion -f*. 

'^ I have been assured that Frior^ after haring spent 
^^ the eveoing with Qzfbrd, Bolii\gbrofcej Pope, and 
^^ Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, and drink a 
^ bottle of ale, with a common soldier and his Jisife^ 
^' in Long^Acre, before he went to bed ; not from 
^^ any remains of the lowness of his original, as cue 
^^ said, but, I suppose, that his Acuities, 

" StrainM to the height^ 

^^ In that celestial colloquy sublime, 

^^ Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair.'* 

* Speuee; and see Gent Hag. vqLLVII. p. I0S9, 
t Richardsoniana. 

Poor 
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Pbor Prior, why was he so strained^ and in such 
mmt<Xrepairy after a eonversation with men, not 
in the opinion of the world, much wiser than bim«* 
self ? But siioh are the conceits of speculatists, who 
strain thm faculties to find in a mine what lies upon 
^e surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are 
left ns, seem to have been right ; but his life was, it 
seems, irregular, negligent, and sensuaU 

PRIOR has written with great variety, and bis 
variety hm made him popular. He has tried all 
styles, irom the grotesque to the solemn, and has not 
so iailed in any as to incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered, as com- 
prising Tales, Love-verses, Occasional Poems, Alma, 
and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained generad approbation, be- 
ing written with great familiarity and great spright- 
liness ; the language is easy, but seldom gross, and 
the numbers smooth, without appearance of care. 
Of these Tales there are only four. The Ladle; 
which is introduced by a Preface, neither necessary 
nor pleasing, neither grave myr merry. Paulo Pur-- 
gaftti : which has likewise a Preface, but of more 
value than ttie Tale. Hans Carvel, not over decent ; 
and Protogenes and Apelles, an old story, mingled, 
by an affisctation not disagreeable, with modem 
images. 7%e Young Oentleman in Love has hardly 
a just claim to the title of a Tale. I know not whe- 
ther he be the original author of any Tale which he 
has given us. The adventure of Hans Carvel has 
passed through many successions of merry wits ; for 

it 
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it is to he found in Ariosto*s Satires^ and is^ p^h%p^* 
yet oMer.^ But the merit of such stories is the art 
of telling th^m. 

i In his Amof oils Effusions he is less happy i for 
l^ey are' not dictated by nature or by passioo^ and 
have neither" gallantry nor tenderness. They have 
• the coldness of Cowley, without his wit, the dull 
exercises of a skilful versifier, resolved at all advenr 
tures to writer something about Chloe, and tirying to 
be amorous by <dint of study. His fictions there- 
fore are mythological. Venus, after the example of 
tiie'Greelc Epigram^ asks when she was ^een, naked 
and bathing. Then Cupid is mistaken; then Cupid 
is disarmed ; then he loses his darts to Ganymede } 
thea Jupiter sends him. a summons by Mercury. 
Then Chloe goes a^-hunting, with an ivory quiver 
graceful at her side ; Diana mistakes her for one of 
her nymphs, and Ci^>id laughs at the blunder. All 
this is surely despicable ; and even when he trie^ to 
act the lover, without the help of gods or goddesses, 
his thoughts are unaffecting or remote. He talks 
not ^^ like a man of this world.'* 

The ^eatest of all his amorous essays is Henrjf 
and Emma ; a dull and tedious dialogue, which ex- 
cites neither esteem for the man, nor tenderness for 
the woman. The example of Emma, who resolves 
to follow an outlawed murderer wherever fear and 
guilt shall drive him, deserves no imitation ; and the 
experipient by which Henry tries the lady*s con- 
stancy, is such as must end either in in&my to her, 
or in disappointment to himself. 

His occasional Poems necessarily lost part of their 
value, as their occasions, being less remembered, 

raised 
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raised less emotion. Some of them, however, are 
preserved by their inherent excellence. The bur- 
lesque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in some 
parts, such airiness and levity as will always procure 
it readers, even among those who cannot compare it 
with the original. The Epistle to Boileau is not so 
happy. The Poems to the King are now perused 
only by young students, who read merely that they 
may learn to write ; and of the Carmen Secularey t 
cannot but suspect that I might praise or censure it 
by caprice, without dagger of detection ; for who 
can be supposed to have laboured through it ? Yet 
the time has been when this neglected work was so 
popular, that it was translated into Latin by no 
common master. 

His Poem on the battle of Ramillies is necessarily 
tedious by the form of the stanza : an uniform mass 
of ten lines thirty-five times repeated, inconsequen- 
tial and slightly connected, must weary both the ear 
and the understanding. His imitation of Spenser^ 
which consists principally in / tveen and / iveet, 
without exclusion of later modes of speech, makes 
his poem neither ancient nor modern. His mention 
of Mars and Bellona, and his comparison of Marl- 
borough to the Eagle that bears the thunder of Ju- 
piter, are all puerile and unafiecting ; and yet more 
despicable is the long tale told by Lewis in his de- 
spair of Brute and Troynovante, and the teeth of 
Cadmus, with his similies of the raven and eagle^ 
and wolf and lion. By the help of such easy fie-? 
tions, and vulgar topicks, without acquaintance with 
life, and without knowledge of art or nature, a poem 
V0L.X. N of 
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of any lengthy cold and lifeless like this^ may bt 
easily written on any subject. 

In his Epilogues to Phasdra and to Lucius he is 
very happily fecetious ; but in the Prolc^e before 
the queen, the pedant has found his way, with Mi- 
tierva, Petseus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of 
others, sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and 
^metimes dull ; amongst the best are the Camelian^ 
and the epitaph on John and Joan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written so much, 
and translated so little: the version of Callimachus 
is sufficiently licentious ; the paraphrase on St. Paulas 
Exhortation to Charity is eminently beautifiil. 

Alma is written in professed imitation of Hudi- 
bras, and has at least one accidental resemblance t 
Hudibras wants a plan, because it is left imperfect ; 
Alma is imperfect, because it seems never to have 
had a plan. Prior appears not to have proposed to 
himself any drift or design, but to have written the 
casual dictates of the present moment. 

What Horace said, when he imitated Lucilius, 
might be said of Butler by Prior ; his numbers were 
not smooth or neat. Prior excelled him in versifica* 
tion ; but he was, like Horace, inventore minor ; he 
had not Butler's exuberance of matter and variety of 
illustration. The spangles of wit which he could af- 
ford, he knew how to polish ; but he wanted the 
bullion of his master. Butler pours out a ne^igent 
profusion, certain of the weight, but careless of the 
stamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with 
that little he makes a fine show. Alma has many 

admirers^ 
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admirers, and Was th^ oiily piece among Prior's 
^orks of which Pope said that he should wish to b^ 
the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrusted the pro^ 
tection of his name, and which he expected succeed-* 
ing s^es to regard with veiierationt His afiectioa 
Was natural ; it had undoubtedly been written with 
great labour ; and who is willing to think that he ha$ 
been labouring in vain? He had infused into it 
much knowledge and much thought; had ofteii 
polished it to elegance, o^en dignified it with spleib* 
dour, and sometimes heightened it to sublimity t 
he perceived in it many excellences, and did not 
discover that it wanted that without which all others 
are of small avail> the power of engaging atteatioa 
Imd alluring curiosity. 

Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults ; negli- 
gences or errors are single and local, but tediousness 
jpervades the whole ; othei* faults are censured an4 
forgotten, but the power bf tediousness propagates 
itself. He that is weary the first hour, is more 
weary the second ; as bodies forced into motion, con- 
trary to their tendency, pass more and more slowly 
through every successive interval of space^ 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an 
author is least able to discover. We are seldom tire- 
some to ourselves ; and the act of composition fills 
and delights the mind with change of language and 
succession of images \ every couplet when produced 
is liew, and novelty is the great source of plesasui^. 
Perhaps no man ever thought a line superfluous whan 
he first wrote it, or contracted his work till his ebtd- 
litions of invention had subsided. And even tf he 

N 2 should 
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should controul his desire of immediate renown, and 
keep his work nine years unpublished, he will be still 
the author, and still in danger of deceiving himself t 
and if he consults his friends, he will probably find 
men who have more kindness than judgment, or 
more fear to ofiend than desire to instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not firom 
the uniformity of the subject, for it is suffici^itly 
diversified, but fi-om the continued tenour of the 
narration ; in which Solomon relates the successive 
vicissitudes of his Own mind, without the intervention 
of any other speaker, or the mention of any other 
agent, unless it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong. The event of every experiment is foreseen, 
and therefore the process is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be neglected. 
He that shall peruse it will be able to mark many 
passages, to which he may recur for instruction or 
delight ; many from which the poet may learn to 
write, and the philosopher to reason. 

If Prior's poetry be generally considered, his praise 
will be that of correctness and industry, rather than 
of compass of comprehension, or activity of fancy. 
He never made any effort of invention : his greater 
pieces are only tissues of common thoughts ; and his 
smaller, which consist of light images or single conk 
ceits, are not always his own. I have traced him 
among the French Epigrammatists, and have been 
informed that he poached for prey among obscure 
authors. The Thief and Cordelier is, I suppose, 
generally considered as an original production ; with 
how much justice this Epigram may tell^ which was 

written 
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written by Georgius Sabinus^ a poet now little known 
or read^ thoi^h once the friend of Luther and Me- 
lancthpn: 

De Sacerdote Furem consolante. 

Quidam sacriiicus furem comitatus euntem 

Hue ubi dat sontes carnificina neci, 
Ne sis moestus, ait ; summi conviva Tonantis 

Jam cum coelitibus (si modo credis) ens. 
lUe gemens, si vera mihi solatia prdebea, 

Hospes apud superos sis meus oro, refert. 
Sacrificus contra ; mihi iion convivia fas est 

Ducere, jejunas hac edo luce nihil. 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence 
and his judgment. His diligence has justly placed 
him amongst the most correct of the English poets ; 
and he was one of the first that resolutely endea- 
voured at correctness. He never sacrifices accuracy 
to haste, nor indulges himself in contemptuous neg- 
ligence, or impatient idleness: he has no careless 
lines, or entangled sentiments ; his words are nicely 
selected, and his thoughts fully expanded. )f tl^is 
part of his character sufiers an abatement, it must be 
from the disproportion of his rhymes, which have 
not always sufficient consonance, and from the ad- 
mission of broken lines into his Solomon ; but per- 
haps he thought, like Cowley, that hemistichs ought 
to be admitted into heroic poetry. 

He bad apparently such rectitude of judgment 
as secured him from every thing that approached to 
the ridiculous or absurd ; but as laws operate in civil 
agency not to the excitement of virtue, but the re- 
pression of wickedness^ so judgment in the opera- 
tions 
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tioM of intellect can hinder iaults, but not produce 
cxceHence. Prior is never low, nor very often sub* 
lime. It is said by Longinus of Euripides, that he 
forces himself sometimes into grandeur by violence 
of effort, as the lion kindles Jiis fury by the lasher 
of his own tail. Whatever Prior obtains above me- 
diocrity seems the effort of struggle and of toil. He 
has many vigorous but few happy lines ; he has every 
thing by purchase, and nothing by gift ; he had no 
nightly visitations of the Muse, no infusions of sen-r 
timent or felicities of fancy, 

His diction, however, is more his own than of ^ny 
among the successors of Dryden; he borrows no 
lucky turns, or copimodious modes of language, from 
his predecessors. His phrases are original, but they 
ire sometimes harsh ; as he inherited no elegances, 
none has he bequeathed. His expression has every 
jnark of laborious study ; the line seldom seems to 
have been formed at once ; the words did not come 
till they were called, and were then put by constraint 
into their places, where they do their duty, but do 
It sullenly. In his greater compositions there may b(5 
found more rigid stateliness tlwm graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent : what he re^ 
ceiVed from Dryden he did not lose ; neither did he 
increase the difficulty of writing by unnecessary scr 
yerity, but uses Triplets and Alexandrines without 
scruple. In his Preface to Solomon he proposes some 
iinproveipents by extending the sense from one 
couplet to another, with variety of pauses. This he 
has attempted, but without success ; his intem]pte4 
lines are unpleasing, and his sense as less distinct is 
less striking. 

He 
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He has altered the Stanza of Spenser, as a house 
is altered by building another in its place of a differ- 
ent form. With how little resemblance he has 
formed his nevr Stanza to that of his master, these 
specimens will shew : 

SPENSER. 

She flying fast from Heaven's hated face, 
And from the world that her discovered wide. 
Fled to the wasteful wilderness apace, 
From living eyes her open shame to hide, 
And lurk'd in rocks and caves long unespy'd. 
But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair, 
Did in that castle afterwards abide, 
To rest themselves, and weary powers repair. 
Where store they found of all, that dainty was and rar^; 

PRIOR. 

To the close rock the frighted raven flies. 
Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air : 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 
Ill^starrM did we our forts and lines forsake, 
Tq dare our British foes to open fight: 
Pur conquest we by stratagem should make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
'Tis ours, by craft and by surprise to gain : 
^Tis theirs^ to meet in ^rms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided 
diflSculties ; nor am I sure that he has lost any of 
the power of pleasing; but he no longer imitates 
Spenser. 

Some of his poems are ^Bitten without regularity 
pf me^ure ; for, when he eommei^ced poet, he had 

not 
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not recovered from our Pindarick in&tuation ; but 
he probably lived to be convinced^ that the essence 
of verse is order and consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may. at- 
tain ; they seldom offend the ear^ and seldom sooth 
it; they commonly want airiness^ lightness^ and 
facility; what is smooth, is not soft. His verses 
always roll, but they seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior may ex- 
emplify a sentence which he doubtless understood 
well, when he read Horace at his uncle's ; " the ves- 
sel long retains the scent which it first receives.'* 
In his private relaxation he revived the tav^rp, and 
in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the coll^. 
But on higher occasions and nobler subjects, when 
habit was overpowered by the necessity of reflection, 
he wanted not wisdom as a statesman^ ox elegance as 
a poet. 
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William CONGREVE descended from a fa- 
iriily in . Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it 
claims a place among the few that extend their line 
beyond the Norman Conquest ; and was the son of 
William Congreve, second son of Richard Congreve^ 
of Congreve and Stratton. He visited, once at least, 
the residence of his ancestors ; and, I believe, more 
places than one are still shewn, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to have written his Old 
Bachelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are cer- 
tainly knovm ; if the inscription upon his monu- 
ment be true, he was born in 1672. For the place ; 
k was said by himself, that he owed his nativity to 
England, and by every body else that he was bom in 
Ireland. Southern mentioned him with sharp cen- 
sure, a9 a man that meanly disowned his native 
country. The biographers assign his nativity to 
Bardsa, near Leeds in Yorkshire, frpm the account 
given by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob. 

To 
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To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the 
|Tuth about his own birth^ is^ in appearance, to he 
very deficient in candour ; yet nobody can live long 
without knowing that felsehoods of convenience or 
vanity, fistlsehoods from which no evil immediately 
visible ensues, except the general degradation of 
human testimony, are very lightly uttered, and once 
uttered ^re sullenly supported. Boileau, who desired 
to be thought a rigorous and steady moralist, having 
told a petty lie to i.ewis XIV. continued it after- 
wards by false dates ; thinking hin^self obliged in 
Jionour, says his admirer, to maintain what, when 
he said it, w^s so well received. 

Wherever Congreve wasi bom, he was educaited 
first at Kilkenny, and afie|wards at Dublin, his &,^ 
ther having some military employmept that stationed 
him in Ireland: but^^ after having passed t|urough 
the usual preparatory studies, as may be reasonably 
supposed, with great celerity and success, his laliier 
thought it proper to assign him a profession, by 
which something might be gotten ; and about tbe 
time of the Revolution sent him, at the age of six? 
teen, to study law in the Middle Temple, where he 
lived for several years, but with very little attaitioi) 
to Statutes or Reports. 

His disposition tp become an author appeared 
very early, as he very early fe|t that force of imagi-* 
nation, and possessed that copiousness of sentiment, 
by which intellectual pleasure can be given, fiis 
first performance was a novel, called Incognitay or 
Love cmd Duty reconciled : it is praised by the bio^ 
graphers, who quote some part of the Frefiice, th^t 
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is, indeed^ for such a time of life, uncommoBly ju- 
dicious. I would rather praise it than read it. 

His first dramatick labour was The Old Bachelor; 
of which he says, in his defence against Collier, 
^^ that comedy was written, as several know, some 
^^ years before it was acted. When I wrote it, I had 
*^ little thoughts of the stage ; but did it, to amuse 
^^ myself in a slow recovery from a fit of sickness. 
^^ Afterwards, through my indiscretion, it was seen, 
^^ and in some little time more it was acted ; and I, 
^^ through the remainder of my indiscretion, suf- 
*^ fered myself to be drawn into the prosecution of 4 
^^ dilBScult and thankless study, and to be involved 
f* in a perpetual war with knaves and fools.** 

There seems to be a strange affectation in authors 
of appea,ring to have done every thing by chance. 
The Old Bachelor was written for amusement, i^ 
|:he languor of convalescence. Yet it is apparently 
composed with great elaborateness of dialogue, an4 
incessant ambition of wit. The age of the writer 
considered, it \% indeed a very wonderful per^ 
formance ; for, whenever written, it was acted (1693) 
when he was not more than twenty-one years old ; 
4imd was then recommended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. 
Southerii, and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden said, that 
he never had seen such a first play ; but they found 
jit deficient in some things requisite to the success 
pf its exhibition, and by their greater experience 
^tted it for the stagp. Southern used to relatb of 
one comedy, probably of this, that, when Congrevq 
read it to the players, he pronounced it so wretchedly, 
|:hat they had almost rejected it ; but liiey were 
afterwards so well persuaded of its excellence, that, 
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for half a year before it was acted, the manager 
allowed its author the privilege of the house. 

Few plays have ever been so beneficial to the 
writer ; for it procured him the patronage of Ha- 
lifax, who immediately made him one of the com- 
missioners for licensing coaches, and soon after gave 
him a place in the pipe-office, and another in the 
customs of six hundred pounds a year. Congreve*s 
conversation must surely have been at least equally 
pleasing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires 
some consideration. As the lighter species of dra- 
matick poetry jMTofesses the imitation of common 
life, of real manners, and daily incidents, it apparently 
presupposes a fistmiliar knowledge of many charac- 
ters, and exact observation of the passing world; 
the difficulty therefore is, to conceive how this know- 
ledge can be obtained by a boy. 

But if The Old Bachelor be more nearly exa- 
mined, it will be found to be one of those comedies 
which may be made by a mind vigorous and acute^ 
and furnished with comick characters by the perusal 
of other poets, without much actual commerce with 
mankind. The dialogue is one constant reciprocation 
of conceits, or clash of wit, in which nothing flows 
necessarily from the occasion, or is dictated by na- 
ture. The characters both of men and women are 
either fictitious and artificial, as those of HeartweU 
and the ladies ; or easy and common, as fVittol a 
tame idiot. Bluffs, swaggering coward, and Fondle- 
wife a jealous puritan ; and the catastrc^he arises 
from a mistake not very probably produced;^ by 
marrying a woman in a mask. 

Yet 
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Yet this gay comedy, when all these deductions 
tite made, will still remain the work of very powerful 
and fertile faculties ; the dialogue is quick and sparkr 
ling, the incidents such as seize the attention, and 
the wit so exuberant that it " o'er-informs its tene- 
^' ment" 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abi- 
lities in The Double Dealer, which was not received 
with equal kindness. He writes to his patron the 
lord Halifax a dedication, in which he endeavours 
to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
friends timong the audience. These apologies are 
always useless : " de gustibus non est disputandum;" 
men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleased, 
against their will. But, though taste is obstinate, it 
is very variable ; and time often prevails when argu-^ 
ments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the 
honour of her presence ; and when she died, soon 
after, Congreve testified his gratitude by a despicable 
effusion of elegiac pastoral ; a composition in which 
all is unnatural and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolifick pen produced 
Love for Love ; a comedy of nearer alliance to life, 
and exhibiting ixiore real manners than either of the 
former. The character of Foresight was then com- 
mon. Dryden calculated nativities ; both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days ; and Shaftes- 
bury himself, though he had no religion, was said 
to regard predictions. The Sailor is not accounted 
very natural, but he is very pleasant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, 
Ujadej the direction of Betterton the tragedian ; where 

he 
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heexhibitiecl two years afterwards (1687) The Moum^ 
ing Bride, a trdgedy, to written as to shew him i^uf- 
ficifently qualified for either kind of dramatick poetry; 

In this play, of which^ when he afterwards revised 
it, he reduced the versification to greater regularity, 
there is mofe bustle than sentiment ; the plot is busy 
and intricate, and the events take hold on the atten- 
tion ; but, except ai Very few passages, we are rathet^ 
amused with noise, and perplexed with stratagem^ 
than entertained with any true delincfation of natural 
characters. This, however, was received with mor^ 
benevolence than any other of his works, and still 
continues to be acted and applauded* 

But whatever objections may be made either to 
his comick or tragick excellence, they are lost at 
onee in the blaze of admiration, when it is remem-^ 
bered that he had produced these four plays before 
he had passed his twenty-fifth yeat, before other 
men, ev^n such as are some time to shine in emi- 
nence, have passed their probation of literatut^, or 
presume to hope for any other notice than such a^ 
is bestowed on diligence and enquiry. Among all 
the efforts of early genius which literary history re^ 
cords, I doubt whether any one can be produced 
that more surpasses the common limits of nature 
than the plays of Congreve, 

About this time began the long-continued contro- 
versy between Collier and the poets. In the reign 
of Charles the First the Puritans had raised a violent 
clamour s^ainst the drama, which they considered 
as an entertainment not lawful to Christians, an opi- 
nion held by them in common with the church of 
Rome; and Prynne published ^iVfno-wa^/ir, a huge 

volume. 
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volume^ in which stage-plays were censured* The 
outrages and crimes of the Puritans brought after- 
wards their whole system of doctrine into disrepute^ 
and from the Restoration the poets and players were 
Idl at quiet ; for to have molested them would have 
had the appearance of tendency to puritanical ma^ 
lignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away by time ; 
and Collier, a fierce and implacable Non-juror, 
knew that an attack upon the theatre would neva* 
make him suspected for aPuritan; he therefore(l698) 
published A short PleUb of the Ifmnorality and Pra^ 
faneness of the English Stage, I believe with no 
other motive than religious zeal and honest indigna^ 
tion. He was formed for a controvertist ; with suffi-^ 
cient learning ; with diction vehement and pointed^ 
though often vulgar and incorrect; with uncon- 
querable pertinacity ; with wit in the highest degree 
keen and sarcastick ; and with all those powers ex- 
alted and invigorated by just confidence in his cause* 
Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out 
to battle, and assailed at once most of the living 
writers, from Drydcn to D'Urfey. His onset was 
violent ; those passages, which while they stood single 
had passed with little notice, when they were accu- 
mulated and exposed together, excited horror ; the 
wise and the pious caught the alarm ; and the nation 
wondered why it had so long sufifered irreligion and 
licentiousness to be openly taught at the pubiick 
cbaige. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist 
or fly. Dryden's conscience, or his prudence, angry 
as he was, withheld him from the conflict: Cpn- 
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greve and Vanbrugh attempted answers. Congreve, 
a very young man, elated with success^ and impatient 
of censure^ assumed an air of confidence and security. 
His chief artifice of controversy is to retort upon his 
adversary his own words: he is very angry, and, 
hoping to conquer Collier with his own weapons, 
allows himself in the use of every term of contumely 
and contempt ; but he has the sword without the 
arm of Scanderbeg ; he has his antagonist's coarse- 
ness, but not his strength. Collier replied ; for con- 
test wasi his delight : he was not to be frighted frmn 
his purpose or his prey. 

The cause of Congreve was not tenable ; what- 
ever glosses he might use for the defence or pal- 
liation of single passages, the general tenour and 
tendency of his plays must always be condemned. 
It is acknowledged, with universal conviction, that 
the perusal of his works will make no man better ; 
and that their ultimate effect is to represent pleasure 
in alliance with vice, and to relax those obUgations 
by which life ought to be regulated. 

The stage found other advocates, and the dispute 
was protracted through ten years : but at last Comedy 
grew more modest : and Collier lived to see the re- 
ward of his labour in the reformation of the theatre. 
Of the powers by which this important victory 
was achieved, a quotation from Love Jar Love^ and 
the remark upon it, may niFord a specimen : 

Sir Samps, " Sampson's a very good name ; for your 
^^ Sampsons were strong dogs from the beginning.'* 
Angel. ** Have a care — If you remember, the 
^ strongest Sampson of your name pulled an old 
^^ house over his head at last." 

^' Here 
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^* tiere you have the Sacred History burlesqued j 
*^ and Sampson once more brought into the house of 
*^ I)agon, to make sport foi* the iPhiHstines !'* 

Congreve's last play wais The Way of the World i 
which, though as he hints in his dedication it was 
written with great labour and much thought, was 
teceived with so little favour, that, being in a high 
degree offended and disgusted, he resolved to commit 
his quiet and his fame no more to the caprices of an 
audience^ 

From this time his life ceased to the publick ; he 
lived for himself and for his friends ; and among' his 
friends was able to name every man of his time whom 
wit and elegance had raised to reputation. It may be 
therefore reasonably supposed that his manners were 
polite, and his conversation pleasing. 

He seems not to have taken much pleasure in 
writing, as he contributed nothing to the SpectatoVy 
and only one paper to the Tdtler, though published 
by men wnth whom he might be supposed willing to 
associate ; and though hq lived many years after the 
publication of his Miscellaneous Poems, yet he added 
nothing to them, but lived on in literary indolence ; 
engaged in no controversy, contending with no rival, 
neither soliciting flattery by publick commendations, 
nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism, but 
passing his time among the great and splendid, in 
the placid enjoyment of his fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he continued 
always of his patron's party, but, as it seems, with- 
out violence or acrimony ; and his firmness was na- 
turally esteemed, as his abilities were reverenced. , 
His security therefore was never violated ; and when. 

Vol. X. O upon 
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upon the cjxtrasibn of the Whigs, some intereessioif 
was used lest Congreve should be displaced, the earl 
of Oxford made this answer : 

*^ Non obtusa adeo ge^taaiu» pectora Pceni, 

** Nee tarn aversus equos TyriSl soi jungfit ab urbe.'* 

He that was thus honoui^ed by the adverse party- 
might naturally' expect to be advanced when his 
friends returned to power ; and he was accordingly 
made secretary for the island of Jamaica ; a place, I 
suppose, without trust or care, but which, with his 
post in the customs; fs said to have afforded him 
twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. 
Every writer mentioned him with respect; and, 
among other testimonies to his merit, Steele made 
him the patron of his Miscellany, anrf Pope inscribed 
to him his translation of the Ifiad. 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ; for, 
having long conversed famiharly with the great, he 
wished to be considered rather as a man of fashion 
than of wit ; and, when he received a visit from 
Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicable foppery 
of desiring to be considered not as an author but a 
gentleman ; to which the Frenchman replied, *' that 
^* if he had been only a gentleman, he should not 
" have come to visit him " 

In his retirement he may be supposed to* have 
applied himself to books ; for he discovers more lite- 
rature than the poets have commonly attained. But 
hils studies were in his latter days obstructed by ca- 
taracts in his eyes, which at last terminated in blind- 
ness. This melancholy state was aggravated by the 
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gttut, for which he sought reHef by a journey to 
Bath; but, being overturned in his chariot, com- 
pkined from that time of a pain in his side^ and died, 
at his house in Surrey-sti*e6t in the Strand, Jan* 29^ 
1728-9. Having lain in state in the JetuiSalem- 
chamber^ he was buried in Westminster-abbey, 
where a tnonument is erected to his memory by 
Henrietta dutchess of Marlborough, to whom, for 
reasons either not known or not mentioned, he be- 
queathed a legacy of about ten thousand pounds ; 
the accumulation of attentive parsimony^ which, 
though to her superfluous and useless, might have 
given great assistance to the ancient family from 
which he descended, at that time by the imprudence 
of his relation reduced to difficulties and distress. 
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CONGREVE has merit of the highest kind ; he 
is an original writer, who borrowed neither the mo- 
dels of his plot nor the manner of his dialogue. Of 
his plays I cannot speak distinctly; for, since I in- 
spected them many years have passed; but what 
remains upon my memory is, that his characters are 
commonly fictitious and artificial, with very little of 
nature, and not much of life* He formed a peculiar 
idea of comick excellence, which he supposed to 
consist in gay remarks and unexpected answers; 
but that which he endeavoured, he seldom failed of 
performing. His scenes exhibit not much of hu- 
mour, imagery, or passion: his personages are a 
kind of intellectual gladiators ; every sentence is to 
ward or strike ; the contest of smartness is never 
intermitted ; his wit is a meteor playing to and fro 
with alternate coruscations. His comedies have 
therefore, in some degree, the operation of trage- 
dies; they surprise rather than divert, and raise 
admiration oftener than merriment. But they are 
the works of a mind replete with images, and quick 
in combination. 

Of his miscellaneous poetry I cannot say any 
thing very favourable. The powers of Congreve seem 
to desert him when he leaves the stage, as Antaeus 
was no longer strong than when he could touch the 
ground. It cannot be observed without wonder, that 
^ mind so vigorous and fertile in dramatick compo- 
sitions should on any other occasion discover nothing 
but impotence and poverty. He has in these little 

pieces 
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pieces neither elevation of fancy, selection of Ian- 
guage, nor skill in versification : yet; if I were re- 
quired to select from the whole mass of English 
poetry the most poetical paragraph, I know not what 
1 could prefer to an exclamation in The Mourning 
Pride : 

ALMCRIA« 

It was a fancyM noise ; for all is hush'd. ' 

LEONORA. 
It bore the accent of a human voice. 

ALMERIA. 

It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
Whistling thro' hollows of this vaulted isle : 
We'll listen— 

LEONORA. 

Hark! 

ALMERIA. 

No, all 18 hushM and still as death. — 'Tis dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof. 
By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And shoot a chilness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice — my own affrights me with its echoes. 

He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment- the 
powers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers to 
have felt before; but he feels it with great increase 

of 
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of iensibility ; he recognizes a familiar image ; hvi,t 
meets it again amplified and expanded, embelKsbecJ 
with beauty, and enlarged with majesty. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to have 
enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament the death 
of queen Mary in lines like these : 

The rocks are cleft, and new^descending rills 
Furrow the hrow« qf all th^ injpending billsw 
The water- gods to floods their i^ivulets turn,, 
And ^cb, with streaming eyes, supplies his wanting 

urn. 
The Fauns forsake the woods, the Nymphs the grove. 
And round the plain in sad distractions rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they te»rji 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their sharp nails, tbemselyes the Satyrs wound. 
And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief tlfO 

ground. 
Lo Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak,t 
DeJQcted Kes, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild despair, ^ 
And to the piercing winds her bosom bare^ 
And see yoQ fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
See how she wrings h^r hands, and beats her breast. 
And tears her useless girdle from her waist 1 
Hes^r the sad murmurs of her sighing doves i 
For grief they sigh, forget^ful of their loves. 

And, many years after, he gave no proof that 
time had imp^-oved his wisdom or his wit ; for^ on 
the death of the marquis of Blandfordj, this was his 
song : 

And now the winds, which h?id so long been stilly 
Began the swelling air with sighs to fill i 

The 
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The water^^Djnmphs, who motionless remaiivM, 

Like images of ice, while she complain* d^ 

Now loosM their streams ; as when descending rains 

EoU the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 

The prone creation who so long bad gaz'd. 

Charmed with her cries, and at her griefs amaz*d. 

Began to roar and howl with horrid yell, 

Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell 1 

Nothing but groans and sighs were heard aromid. 

And Echo mvdtiplied each mournful sound. 

Jn both these funeral poems, when he has yelled out 
many syllables of senseless dolour^ he dismisses his 
reader with senseless consolation : from the grave of 
Pastora rises a light that form^ ^ star ; an4 where 
Amairyllis wept for Amyntas, from every tear sprung 
up a yiolet. 

But William is his hero, and <rf William he will 
3ing: 

The hovering winds on downy wings shall yirait around^ 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying sound. 

It cannot but be proper to shew what they shall have 
to catch and carry : 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the prospect made. 
And flpwing brooks ben/eath a forest shade, 
A lowing h^ifer^ loveliest of the herd, 
Stood feeding by ; whil^ two fierce bulls prepar'd 
Their armed heads for fight, by fate of war to prove 
The victor worthy pf the fair-onp's Igye ; 
Unthought presage of what met next my view ; 
for soon the shady scene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and springing flowers, 
Pehold a town arise, bulwark'd with walls and lofty 
towers ; 

Two 
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Two riyal annies all the plain overspread. 
Each in battalia rangM, and shining arms array^} 
With eager eyes beholding both from far 
Namur, the prize and mistress of the war. 

The Birth of the Muse is a miserable fiction. 
One good line it has, which was borrowed from 
Dryden, The concluding verses are tliese : 

This said, no more remained* Th* etherial host 
Again impatient crowd the crystal coast. 
The father, now, within his spacious hands. 
Encompassed all the mingled mass of seas and lands ; 
And, having heav*d aloft the ponderous sphere. 
He launchM the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella 
Hunt seems to be the best : his ode for St. Cecilia's 
Day, however, has some lines which Pope had in 
his mind when he wrote his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphras- 
tical, and the additions which he makes are of little 
value. He sometimes i-etains what were more pro- 
perly omitted, as when he talks of vervain and gums 
to propitiate Venus. 

Of his translations, the satire of Juvenal was 
written very early, and may therefore be forgiven, 
though it have not the massiness and vigour of the 
original. In all his versions strength and sprightliness 
are wanting : his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is 
perhaps the best. His lines are weakened with ex- 
pletives, and his rhymes are frequently imperfect. 

His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of criti- 
cism ; sometimes the thoughts are false, and some* 
times common. In his verses on lady Gethin, the 
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latter part is in imitation of Diyden's ode on Mrs. 
Killigrew ; and Doris, that has been so lavishly flat- 
tered by Steele, has indeed some lively stanzas, but 
the expression might be mended ; and the most 
striking part of the character had been already shewn 
jn Love for Love. His Art of Pleasing is founded 
on a vulgar, but perhaps impracticable principle, 
and the staleness of the sense is not concealed by 
any novelty of illustration or elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to 
have hoped a lasting name, is totally neglected, and 
known only as it appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his 
plays are likely to be read; but, except what re- 
lates to the stage *, I know not that he has ever writ- 
ten a stsinza that is sung, or a couplet that is quoted. 
The general character of his Miscellanies is, that 
they shew little wit and little virtue. 

Yet to him it must be confessed, that we are in- 
debted for the correction of a national error, and for 
the cure of our Pindarick madness. He first taught 
the English writers that Pindar's odes were regular ; 
and though certainly he had not the fire requisite 
for the higher species of lyrick poetry, he has shewn 
us, that enthusiasm has its rules, and that in mere 
confusion there is neither grace nor greatness. 

* " Except !" Dr. Warton exclaims, *' Is not this a high sort 
of poetry ?** He mentions likewise that Congreve*s Opera or 
Oratorio of Semele was set to musick by Handel 3 I believe in 

1743. C. 
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OIR RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of those 
jffiet^ whose writings have attracted much notice, 
but of whose life and manners very little has been 
communicated, and whose lot it has been to be much 
oftener mentioned by enemies than by friends. - 

He was the son of Robert Blackmore of Corsham 
in Wiltshire, styled by Wood Gentleman^ and sup- 
posed to have been an attorney. Having been for 
some time educated in a country school, he was sent 
at thirteen to Westminster; and in 1668 was entered 
at Edmund-Hall in Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of M. A. June 3, 1676, and resided thirteen 
years ; a much longer time than it is usual to spend 
at the university ; and which he seems io have passed 
with very little attention to the business of the place; 
for, in his poems, the ancient names of nations or 
places, which he often introduces, are pronounced 
by chance. He afterwards travelled : at Padua h§ 
was made doctor of Physick ; and, after having wan- 
dered about a year and a half on the Continent, re- 
turned home. 

In 
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In some part of his life, it is not known when, 
Jlis indigence compelled him to teach a school, an 
humiliation with which, though it certainly lasted 
but a little while, his enemies did not forget to re- 
proach him, when h^ became conspicuous enough 
to excite malevolence ; and let it be remembered for 
his honour, that to have been once a schoolmaster is 
the only reproach which all the perspicacity of ma- 
lice, animated by wit, has ever fixed upon his pri- 
vate life. 

When he first engaged in the study of physick, 
he enquired, as he «ays, of Dr. Sydenham, what 
authors he should read, and was directed. by Syden- 
ham to Don Quixote ; ** which," said he, " is a very 
^^ good book ; I read it still.** The pervers^ness of 
inankind makes it often mischievous in men of emi- 
nence to give way to merriment ; the idle and the 
Illiterate will long shelter themselves under thiii 
foolish apophthegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direction, 
or sought for better, he commenced physician, and 
obtained high eminence and extensive practice. He 
became Fellow of the College of Physicians, April 1 2, 
1687, being one of the thirty which, by the new 
charter of king James, were added to the former 
Fellows. His residence was in Cheapside*, and 
his friends were chiefly in the city. In the early 
part of Blackmore's time, a citizen was a term of 
reproach ; and his place of abode was another topick 
to which his adversaries had recourse, in the penury 
^f scandal. 

* At Sadlers* HalL 

Black, 
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Blackmore^ therefore, was made a poet not by 
necessity but inclination, and wrote not for a live- 
lihood but for fame; or, if he may tell his own 
motives, for a nobler purpose, to engage poetry in 
the cause of Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his first pub- 
lic work was an heroick poem. He was not known 
as a maker of verses till he published (in 1695) 
Prince Arthur^ in ten books, written, as he relates, 
*^ by such catches and starts, and in such occasional 
*^ uncertain hours as his profession afforded, and for 
*^ the greatest part in coffee-houses, or in passing up 
" and down the streets.'* For the latter part of this 
apology he was accused of writing " to the rumbling 
" of his chariot-wheels.'* He had read, he says, 
'^ but little poetry throughout his whole life ; and 
" for fifteen years before'had not written an hundred 
^^ verses, except one copy of Latin verses in praise 
" of a fi-iend's book-" 

He thinks, and with some reason, that from such 
a performance perfection cannot be expected ; but 
he finds another reason for the severity of his cen- 
surers, which he expresses in language such as 
Cheapside easily furnished. ^^ I am not free of the 
'^ Poets Company, having never kissed the governor's 
'^ hands : mine is therefore not so much as a per- 
" mission-poem, but a downright interloper. Those 
" gentlemen who carry on their poetical trade in a 
" joint-stock, would certainly do what they could to 
^^ sink and ruin an unlicensed adventurer, notwith- 
^^ standing I disturbed none of their factories, nor 
'^ imported any goods they have ever dealt in.** He 
had lived in the city till he had learned its note. 

That 
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That Prince Arthur found many readers is cer- 
tain ; for in two years it had three editions ; a very 
uncommon instance of favourable reception^ at a 
time when literary curiosity was yet confined to par-, 
ticular classes of the nation. Such success naturally 
raised animosity ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal 
criticism, more tedious and disgusting than the work 
which he condemns. To this censure may be opposed 
the approbation of Locke and the admiration of 
Molineux, which are found in their printed Letters. 
Molineux is particularly delighted with the song of 
MopdSf which is therefore subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what ^^ raises the 
'^ heroy often sinks the man." Of Blackmore it 
may be said, that, as the poet sinks, the man rises ; 
the animadversions of Dennis, insolent and contemp- 
tuous as they were, raised in him no implacable re- 
sentment : he and his critick were afterwards friends ; 
and in one of his latter works he praises Dennis ag 
*^ equal to Boileau in poetry, and superior to him in 
*^ critical abilities.'' 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise 
than pained by censure, and, instead of slackening, 
quickened his career. Having in two years produced 
ten books of Prince Arthur, in two years more 
(1697) he sent into the world King Arthur in 
twelve. The provocation was now doubled, and the 
resentment of wits and criticks may be supposed to 
have increased in proportion. He found, however, 
advantages more than equivalent to all their outrages ; 
he was this year made one of the physicians in or- 
dinary to king William^ and advanced by him to 
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the honour of knighthood^ with the present of a gd\d 
chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knight^ 
hood to his new poem ; but king William was not 
very studious of poetry ; and Blackmore perhaps had 
dther merit, for he says, in his dedication to Alfred^ 
that " he had a greater part Jn the succession of the 
" house of Hanover than ever he had boasted/* 

What Blackmore could contribute to the Success 
sion, or what he imagined himself to have contributed^ 
cannot now be known. That he had been of con-* 
siderable use, I doubt not but he believed^ for I hold 
him to have been very honest ; but he might easily 
make a false estimate of his own importance : those 
whom their virtue restrains from deceiving others, 
are often disposed by their vanity to deceive them- 
selves. Whether he promoted the Succession or not^ 
he at least approved it, and adhered invariably to hi» 
principles and party through his whole life^ 

His ardour of poetry still continued; and not 
long after (1700) he published A Paraphrase on 
the Book ofJoh^ and other parts of the Scripture. 
This performance Dryden, who pursued him with 
great malignity^ lived long enough to ridicule in a 
Prologue. 

The wits easily confederated agaiinst him^ as Dty- 
den, whose favour they almost all courted^ was his 
professed adversary. He had besides given them 
reason for resentment, as, in his Prefeice to Prince 
Arthur i he had said of the Dramatick Writers almost 
all that was alleged afterwards by Collier; but 
Blackmore's censure was cold and general^ Collier's 
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Was personal and ardent ; Blackmore taught hi» 
deader to dislike what Collier incited him to abhor. 

In his Preface to King Arthur he endeavoured 
to gain at least one friend, and propitiated Congreve 
by higher praise of his Mourning Bride than it has 
obtained from any other critick. 

The same year he published A Satire on PTit; a 
proclamation of defiance which united the poets 
almost all against him^ and which brought upon 
him lampoons and ridicule from every side. Thin 
he doubtless foresaw, and evidently despised; nor 
should his dignity of mind be without its praise^ 
had hie not paid the homage to greatness which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himself by conferring 
that authority over the national taste, which he takes 
from the poets, upon men of high rank and wide 
influence, but of less wit and not greater virtue. 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of Cheap* 
side, whose head cannot keep his poetry unmingled 
with trade. To hinder that intellectual bankruptcy 
which he affects to fear^ he will erect a Bank for 
Wit. 

In this poem he justly censured Dryden's impu* 
rities, but praised his powers ; though in a subse- 
quent edition he retained the satire, and omitted the 
praii^. What was his reason I know not ; Dryden 
was then no longer in his way. 

His head still teemed with heroick poetry; and 
(17OS) he published Eliza, in ten books. I am 
afraid that the world was now weary of contending 
about Blackmore's heroes ; for I do not remember 
tl^at by any author, serious or comical, I have found 
£liza either praised or blamed. She. ^^ dropped^'* 
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as it seems, ** dead-bom from the press/' It k 
never mentioned, and was never seen by me till I 
borrowed it for the present occasion. Jacob says, 
*^ it is corrected and revised for another impression ;'* 
but the labour of revision was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts to 
the celebration of living characters ; and wrote a poem 
on the Kit-cat Club^ and Advice to the Poets hotv ta 
celebrate the Duke of Marlborough; but, on occasion 
of another year of success, thinking himself qualified 
to give more instruction, he again wrote a poem of 
Advice to a fFleavei^ of Tapestry. Steele was then 
publishing the Tatler ; and, looking round him for 
something at which he might laugh, unluckily lighted 
on Sir Richard's work, and treated it with such con- 
tempt, that, as Fenton observes, he put an end to the 
species of writers that gave Advice to Painters. 

Not long after (17152) he published Creation, a 
philosophical Poein, which has been by my recom- 
mendation inserted in the late collection. Whoever 
judges of this by any other of Blackmore's per- 
formances, will do it injury. The praise given it by 
Addison (Spec. 339) is too well known to be tran- 
scribed ; but some notice is due to the testimony of 
Dennis, who calls it a " philosophical Poem, which 
*^ has equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty of its 
" versification, and infinitely surpassed it in the soli- 
** dity and strength of its reasoning.^ 

Why an author surpasses himself, it is natural to 
enquire. I have heard from Mr. Draper, an emi- 
nent bookseller, an account receiveid by him from 
Ambrose Philips, ^^ That Blackmore, as he proceeded 
^* in this poem, laid his manuscript from time to 
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^ time before a club of wits with whom he assoeiated; 
" and that every man contributed, as he could, either 
^* improvement or correction ; so that," said Philips^ 
" there are perhaps no where in the book thirty hues 
^' together that now stand as they were originally 
** written." 

The relation of Philips, I suppose, was true ; but 
when all reaisonable, all credible allowance is made 
for this friendly revision, the author will still retain 
an ample dividend of praise ; for to him must always 
be assigned the plan of the work, the distribution of 
its parts, the choice of topicks, the train of argu- 
ment, and, what is yet more, the general ptedctoii- 
nance of philosophical judgment and poetical spirit; 
Correction seldom effects more than the suppression 
of faults : a happy line, or a single elegance^ may 
perhaps be added ; but of a lai^e work the general 
character must always remain ; the original consti- 
tution can be very little helped by local remedies ; 
inherent and radic^al dulness will never be much in- 
vigorated by extrinsick animation. 

This poem, if he had written noAing else, would 
haVe transmitted him to posterity among the first fa- 
vourites of the English Muse ; but to make verses 
was his transcendant pleasure, and, as he was not de- 
terred by censure, he was not satiated with praise. 

He deviated, however, sometimes into other tracks 
of literature, and condescended to entertain his rea- 
ders with plain prose. When the Spectator stopped, 
he considered the polite world as destitute of enter- 
tainment ; and, in concert with Mr. Hughes^ who 
wrote every third paper, published three times a week 
the Lay Monastery^ founded on the supposition that 
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some literary men^ whose characters ai\e described, had 
retired to a house in the country to enjoy philosophi- 
cal leisure, and resolved to instruct the publick, by 
communicating their disquisitions and amusements. 
Whether any t^eal persons were concealed under fic- 
titious narties, is not known. Th6f hero of the club 
is one Mr. Johnson ; such a constellation of excel- 
lence, that his character shall not be suppressed, 
though there is no gteat genius in the design, nor 
skill in the deiineation. 

^^ The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson, a gentle- 
^^ man that awes to Nature excellent Acuities and an 
^^ elevated genius, and to industry and application 
^^ many acquired accomplishments. His taste is dis- 
'^ tinguishing, just, and delicate : bis judgment 
^^ dear, and his reason strong, accompanied with an 
^' imagination full of spirit, of great compass, and 
^^ stored with refined ideas. He is a critick of the 
^' ^rst rank ; and, what is' bis peculiar ornament, he 
•^ is debvered from the ostentation, malevolence, and 
^^ supercilious temper, that so often blemish men of 
^ that character. His remarks result from the nature 
^^ and reason of things, and are Ibrmed by a judg- 
^ ment free, and unbiassed by the authority of those 
^ who have lazily fol^wed each other in the s^^ane 
^^ beaten tract of thinking, an4 are arrived only at 
^^ the reputation of acute grammarians and ^Kin^men- 
*^ tators ; men, who have been copying one a^nother 
*^ many hundred years, without any iniprovepofiot ; 
*' or, if they have ventured farther. We only ^p- 
^^ plied in a mechanical majm^ the rules ef apc^t 
^^ criticks to modern writings, and with gres^ laJNwiP 
^^ discovered nothing but their owH: want of j^^- 
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^' ment and capacity. As Mt. Johnson peneti^tes to 
'^ the bottom of his subject^ by which means hia ob- 
'^ servations are solid and natural, as well as delicate^ 
^^ so his design is always to bring to light something 
'^useful and ornamental; whence his character is 
" the reverse to theirs, who have eminent abilities in 
'^ insignificant knowledge, and a great felicity in 
'^ finding out trifles. He is no less industrious to 
*' search out the merit of an author, than sagacious 
^^ in discerning his errors and defects ; and taked 
^^ more pleasure in commending the beauties, than 
'^ exposing the blemii^s of a laudable writing : like 
*^ Horace, in a loi^ work, he can beat some defor- 
** mities, and justly lay them on the imperfection of 
^^ human nature, which is incapable of fiiultless pro*- 
** ductions. When an excellent Drama appears ill 
^^pubKck, and by its intrinsick worth attracts a gene* 
*^ ral applause, he is not stung with envy and spk«n ; 
" nor does he express a savage nature, in fastening 
upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon his 
imaginary defects, and passing over his conspicuous 
excellences. He treats all writers upon the satne 
** impartial footing ; and is not, like the little criticks, 
*^ taken up entirely in finding out only the beauties 
^* of the ancient, and nothing but the errors of Ae 
** modem writers. Never did any one express more 
^^ kindness and good-nature to young and unfii^i^hed 
*^ authors ; he promotes their interests, protects thmif 
** reputation, extf^nuates their faults, and sets off theii* 
** virtues, and by his candour guards them fVom the' 
•^severity of his judgment. He is not like those 
^ dry criticks, who are morose because they caMtttdf 
^ write themselves, but is himself mastei* of ^ good? 
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^' vein in poetry ; and though, he does not oftetr eai-' 
*^ ploy it, yet he has sometimes entertained his friends 
" with his unpubUshed performances/' 

The rest of the Lay Monks seem to be bnt feeble 
mortals, in comparison with the gigantic Johnson ; 
who yet, with all his abilities, and the help of the 
fraternity, could drive the publication but to forty 
papers, which were afterward* collected inta^ yolume, 
and called in the title A Sequel to the Spectators. 

Some years afterwards (17 16 and 1717) he pub- 
lished two volumes of Essays in prose, which can be 
commended only as they are written for the highest 
and noblest purpose, the promotion of religion. 
Blackmore's prose is not the prose of a poet ; for it 
is languid, sluggish, and lifeless ; his diction is nei- 
ther daring nor exact, his flow neidier rapid nor easy, 
and his periods neither smooth nor strong. His ac- 
count of Wit will shew with how little clearness he 
is content to think, and how little his thoughts are 
recommended by his language. 

*^ As to its efficient cause, fflt owes its production 
" to an extraordinary and peculiar temperament in 
" the constitution of the possessor of it, in which is 
*^ found a concurrence of regular and exalted fer- 
'^ ments, and an affluence of animal spirits, refined 
^^ and rectified to a great degree of purity ; whence, 
" being endowed with vivacity, brightness, and ce- 
" lerity, as well in their reflections as direct motions, 
" they become proper instruments for the sprightly 
" operations of the mind ; by which means the ima- 
^^ gination can with great fecility range the wide 
'[ field of Nature, contemplate an infinite variety of 
" objects, and, by observing the similitude and dis- 
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^^ agreement of their several qualities, single out and 
^ abstract, and then suit and unite, those ideas which 
*^ will best serve its purpose. Hence beautiful aliu* 
^^ sions, surprising metaphors, and admirable senti^ 
" meats, are always ready at hand: and while the 
^* fancy is full of images, collected from innumerable 
'^ objects and their different qualities, relations, and 
'^ habitudes, it can at pleasure dress a common no- 
^^ tion in a strange but becoming garb ; by which, as 
^^. before observed, the same thought will appear a 
^^ new one, to the great delight and wonder of the 
^^ hearer. What we call genius results from this 
^^ particular happy complexion in the first formation 
^^ of the person that enjoys it, and is Nature^s gift, 
^' but diversified by various specifick characters and 
^^ limitations, as its active fire is blended and allayed 
" by different proportions of phlegm, or reduced and 
.^* regulated by the contrast of opposite ferments. 
*^ Therefore, as there happens in the composition of a 
** facetious genius a greater or less, though still an in- 
" ferior, degree of judgment and prudence, one man of 
^^ wit will be varied and distinguished from another." 

In these Essays he took little care to propitiate the 
wits ; for he scorns to avert their malice at the ex^ 
pence of virtue or of truth. 

^^ Several, in their books, have many sarcastical 
^' and spiteful strokes at religion in general ; while 
^* others make themselves pleasant with the principles 
/^ of the Christian. Of the last kind, this age has 
^' seen a most audacious example in the book intitled 
*^ A Tale of a Tub. Had this writing been pub- 
^' lished in a Pagan or Popish nation, who are justly 
^J impatient of all indignity offered to the established 
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'• religion of their country, no doubt but the author 
^^ would have received the punishment he deserved. 
'' But the fkte of this impious buffoon is very dif- 
*' ferent ; for in a Protestant kingdom, zealous of 
^* their civil and religious immunities, he has not 
^^ only escaped affronts and the eflfects of publick re- 
•' sentment, but hi^s been caressed and patronized by 
^ persons of great figure, and of all denominations, 
^* Violent party-men, who differed in all things be-r 
'^ sides, agreed in their turn to shew particular re* 
^ spect and friendship to this insolent derider of the 
** worship of his country, till at last the reputed writer 
*^ is not only gone off with impunity, but triumphs 
^' in his dignity and preferment. I do not know 
*^ that any inquiry or search was ever pnade after thii 
^^ Uniting, or that any reward was ever offered for the 
^' discovery of the author, or that the infamous book 
^ was ever condemned to be burnt in publick : whe^ 
'^ ther this proceeds from the excessive esteem and 
**love that men in power, during the late reign, 
^^ had for wit, or their defect of zeal and concern 
^^ for the Christian religion, will be determined best 
'* by thos^ who are best acquainted with their cha^ 
t* racter.** 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhors 
rei^ce of a godless author, who has burlesqued a Psalm, 
This author was supposed to be Pope, who published 
a reward for any one that would produce the coiner 
of the accusation^ but never denied it ; and was af- 
terwards the perpetual and incessant enemy of Black- 
morer 

One of hi?f Essays is upon the ISpleen, which is 
treated by^him so much to his own satisfaction^ that 
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he has published the same thoughts in the same 
words ; first in the Lay Monastery ; thefi in the Es- 
my ; and then in the Preface to a Medical Trektise 
on the Spleen. One passage, which I have found 
trendy twice, I will here eidiibit, because I think it 
better inu^ned, and better expressed, thaii could be 
expected from the common tenour of his pi-ose : 

'' As the several combinations of splenetick mad- 
'^ ness and folly produce an infinite variety of irregu- 
^^ lar understanding, so the amicable accommodation 
^^ and alliance between several virtues and vices prtf- 
^^ duce an equal diversity in the dispositions and 
'^ manners of mankmd 9 whence it comes to pasi^^ 
^^ that as many monstrotis and absurd produciions 
^^ are found in the moral as in the intellectusil world. 
^^ How surprizing is it to observe, among the least 
^* culpable men, some whose minds are sittracted by 
*^ Heaven and Earth with a seemihg equal fotce ; 
'^ some who are prond of humility ; others who are 
'^ censorious amd uncharitable, yet self-Klenying and 
^^ devout ; sonie who join contempt of the world 
*^ with sordid avarice; ahd others who J)reserve a 
^^ gneat degnee of piety, with ill-nature and ungo- 
^^ vemed passions ! Nor are instances of this incon- 
** sistent mifxttire less fr«|uei?it among bad men, where 
^* we often, with admiration, see persons at ante gene- 
^ rous and imjust, impious lovers of their comatry, 
'^ atnd flagitious herofes^ good-natured sharpers, im- 
^^ moral men of holiour, and libertines who will 
^' soviet die than cbsnge their reUgio^n ^ and though 
^^ it is true that repngnant coalitions of so high a <k^ 
^ pm are fcmid btft in al part of rtij^nkind, yet iKwfe 
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4^ of the whole mass, eidier good or bad,. are entirely 
<^ exempted from some absurd mixture/* 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 17 1 6) beeome one 
of the Elects of the College of Physicians ; and was 
soon after (Oct. 1«) chosen Censor. He seems to 
liave arrived late, whatever was the reason, at his 
ipedical honours. 

Having succeeded so well in his book on Creation^ 
by which he established the great principle of all 
Religion, he thought his undertaking imperfect, un- 
less he likewise enforced the truth of Revelation; and 
for that purpose added another poem on Redemption. 
He had likewise written, before his Creation, three 
books on the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of musical devotion have always wished 
for a more happy metrical version than they have yet 
obtained of the book of Psalms : this wish the piety 
of Blackmore led him to gratify ; and he produced 
(1721)-^ new Version of the Psalms of David, Jitted 
to the Tunes used in Churches; which, bemg recom- 
mended by the archbishops and many bishops, ob- 
tained a licence for its admission into publick wor- 
ship : but no admission has it yet obtained, nor has 
it any right to come where Brady and Tate have got 
possession. Blackmore's name must be added to 
those of many others, who, by the same attempt, have 
obtained only the praise of meaning well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry. 
There was another monarch of this island, 'for he did 
not fetch his heroes from foreign countries)^ whom 
he considered as worthy of the Epick Muse ; and he 
dignified Alfred (1723} with twdve books. But |he 
opinion of the nation was noy^ settled ; a hero intro- 

duce4 
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duced by Blackmore wa3 not likely to fiiid either re» 
spect or kindness ; Alfred took his place by Etizam, 
silence and darkness : Benevolence was ashamed to 
&vour, and Malice ivas. weary of insulting. Of his 
£>ur f^iick Poems^ the first had such reputation and 
popnlarity as enn^ed the criticks ; the second was at 
least known enough to be ridiculed ; the two last had 
lieitber friends nor enemies, 

^ntempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it seizes 
one part of a character, corrupts all the rest by de^ 
grees. Blackmore, being despised as a poet, was in 
time neglected as a physician ; his practice, which 
was once invidiously great, forsook him in the latter 
part of his life ; but being by nature, or by principle, 
averse from idleness, he employed his unwelcome 
leisure in writing books on physick, and teaching 
others to cure those whom he could himself cure no 
longer, I know not whether I can enumerate all the 
treatises by which he has endeavoured to diffuse the 
jart of healing ; for there is scarcely any distemper, 
of dreadful name, which he has not taught the reader 
how to oppose. He has written on the small-pox, 
with a vehement invective against inoculation ; on 
consumptions, the spleen, the gout, the rheumatism, 
the king's-evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the ston^ 
)he diabetes, and the plague. 

Of those books, if 1 had read then), it could not.be 
expected that I should be able to give a critical ac- 
count. I have been told that there is something in 
them of vexation and discontent, discovered by a 
perpetual attempt to degrade physick frpm its suhlv- 
jnity, and to represent it as attainable without miich 
previous or concomitant learning. By the trapsi^nt 
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glanced which I have thrown upon them^ I have ob- 
served an affected contempt of the Ancients, and a 
iuperciUous derision of transmitted knowledge. Of 
this indecent arrogance the following quotation from 
his Prefiice to the Treatise on the Small-pox wifi 
afford a specimen ; in which, when the reader finds, 
what I fear is true, that, when he was censuring 
Hippocrates, he did not know the diflbrence be* 
tween aphorism and c^p^hthegm^ be will not pay 
inuch regard to his determinations concerning ancietit 
learning. 

" As for his book of Aphorisms, it is like my 
^ lord Bacon*s of the same title, a book of jests, ot 
♦* a grave collection of trite and trifling observations ; 
** of which though many are true and ccartain, yet 
^^ they signify nothing, and may afford diversion, 
" but no instruction ; most of them being mueh in^ 
^ ferior to the sayings of the wise men of Greece^ 
*^ which yet are so low and mean, that we afe ett^ 
^^ tertained every day with more valuable sentitiientl 
^^ at the tabje conversation of ingenious and learned 
^* men.'* 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total 
disgrace, and will therefore quote from another Pire^ 
&ee a passage less reprehensible. 

^^ Some gentlemen have been disingenucms an4 
" unjust to me, by wresting and forcing my meaning, 
^ in the Preface to another book, as if I condemned 
*' and exposed all learning, though they^ knew I dc^ 
^ dared that I greatly honoured and esteemed all 
^ men of superior litei^twe and erudStion ; and thm 
** I only undervalued felse or superficial learning, 
^ that signifies notluBg for th^ 9et^ice ctf tiiankind i 
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^^ and that as to physick, I expressly affirmed that 
^^ learning must be joined with native genius to make 
^ a physician of the first rank ; but if those talents 
^^ are s^rated^ I asserted, and do still insist, that 
'* a man of native sagacity and diligence will prove a 
^ more able and useful practiser, than a heavy no- 
** tional scholar, encumbered with a heap of confused 
^' ideas/' 

He was not only a poet and a physician, but pro- 
duced likewise a work of a different kind, A true and 
impartial History of the Conspiracy against Ktng 
ff^lUctm, of glorious Memory, in the Tear 1695. 
This I have never seen, but suppose it at least com^ 
piled with integrity. He engaged likewise in theo^ 
logical controversy, and wrote two books against the 
Brians ; Just Prejiufices against the Arian Hypo^ 
thesis ; and Modern Arians unmasked. Another of 
his works is Natural Theohgy, or Moral Duties 
considered apart from Positive ; with some Ohsery 
vatians on the Desirableness and Necessity of a su-r 
pematural Revelation. This was the last book that 
he published. He left behind him The accomplished 
Preacher, or an Essay upon Divine Eloquence^ 
which was printed after his death by Mr. White of 
Nayland in Essex, the minister who attended his 
death*bed, and testified the fervent piety of his last 
hours. He died on the eighth of October, 17^- 
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BLACRMORE, by the unremitted enmity of the 
wits^ whom be provoked more by his virtue than his 
dulness^ has been exposed to worse treatment than 
he deserved. His name was so long used to point 
every epigram upon dull writers^ that it became at 
last a bye-word of contempt ; but it deserves obser- 
vation^ that malignity takes hold only of his writings, 
and that his life passed without reproach, even when 
his boldness of reprehensicm naturally turned upon 
bim many eyes desirous to espy faults, which many 
tongues would have made haste to publish. But tlipse 
who could not blame could at least forbear to praise, 
and therefore of his private life and domestic charac* 
ter there are no memorials. 

As an author he may justly claim the honours of 
magnanimity. The incessant attacks of his enemies^ 
whether serious or merry, are never discovered to have 
disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his confidence 
in himself; they neither awed him to silence nor to 
caution; they neither provoked him to petulance, 
nor depressed him to complaint. While the distri* 
butors of literary fame were endeavouring to depre- 
ciate and degrade him, he either despised or defied 
them, wrote on as he had written before, and never 
turned aside to quiet them by civility, or repress theift 
by qonf\itatioAf 

Hedepended with great security on his own powers, 
and perhaps was for that reason less diligent in per- 
using books. His literature was, I think, but small. 
What he knew of antiquity, I suspect him to have 
gathered from modern compilers ; but, though he 
fpuld not boast of much critical knowledge, his mind 

w^» 
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wad i^tot^d with general principles, and he left mi- 
nute researches to those whom he considered as little 
minds. 

With this disposition he wrote most of his poems. ^ 
Having formed a magnificent design, he was careless 
of particular and subordinate elegances ; he studied 
no niceties of versification ; he waited for ttd felicities 
of fancy ; but caught his first thoughts in the first 
words in which they were presents! : nor does it 
appear that he saw beyond his own performanGe85 or 
had ever elevated his views to that ideal perfection 
which every genius bom to excel is condemned al- 
ways to pursue, and never overtake. In the first 
suggestions of his imagination he acquiesced; he 
thought them good, and did not seek for better. 
His works may be read a long time without the oc- 
currence of a single line that stands prominent from 
the rest. 

The poem on Creation has, however, the appear- 
ance of more circumspection ; it wants neither har- 
mony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance 
of diction : it has either been written with great care, 
or, what cannot be imagined of so long a work, with 
such felicity as made care less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and de- 
scription. To reason in verse, is allowed to be dif- 
ficult ; but Blackmore not only reasons in verse, but 
very often reasons poetically ; and finds the art of 
uniting ornament with strength, and ease with close- 
ness. This is a skill which Pope might have con- 
descended to learn from him, when he needed it so 
much in his Moral Essays. 

In 
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In his descriptions both of life and niture^ the poet 
and the philosopher happily co-operate; truth is 
recommended by elegance^ and el^ance sustained 
by truth. 

In the structure and order of the poemj not only 
the greater parts are properly consecutive^ but the 
didactick and illuatratiye paragraphs are so happily 
mingled^ that labour is relieved by pleasure^ and the 
attention is led on through a long succession of varied 
OLcdlence to the miginal position^ the ftindamental 
principle oi wisdom md of virtue. 
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AS tl)^ heroick poenls of Blackmore are now little 
read^ it is thought proper to insert, as a specimen 
from Prince Arthur, the song oiMopas mentioned 
by Molineux. 

But that which Arthui* with most pleasure heard 
Were nohle strains^ hy Mopas sung the bard. 
Who to his harp in lofty verse began. 
And through the secret maze of Nature ran* 
He the Great Spirit sung, that all things fill'd, 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos stilPd ; 
M^hose nod disposed the jarring seeds to peace. 
And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease. 
All Beings, we in fruitfiil Nature find, 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhausted spring of power. 
And, cherished with his influence, endiire^ 
He spread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted sky. 
Which he, to suit their glory with their height, 
Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with lighL 
His hand directed all the tuneful spheres, 
He turned their orbs, and polishM all the stars. 
He fiU'd the Sun's vast lamp with golden light, 
And bid the silver Moon adorn the night. 
He spread the airy Ocean without shores. 
Where birds are wafted with their feathered oars. 
Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise 
From the warm earth, and cloud the smiling skies : 
He sung how some, chill'd in their airy flight. 
Fall scattered down in pearly dew by night ; 
How some, raisM higher, sit in secret steams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams, 
Till, chill'd with cold, they shade th' etherial pl^un. 
Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain ; 

How 
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How some, whose parts a slight contexture sho\v^ 

Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy show ; 

How part is spun in silken threads, and clings 

Entangled in the grass in glewy strings ; 

How others stamp to stones, with rushing sound 

Fall from their chrystal quarries to the ground ; 

How some are laid in trains, that kindled fly^ 

In harmless fires by night, about the sky ; 

How some in winds blow with impetuous force, 

And carry ruin where they bend their course. 

While some conspire to form a gentle breeze, 

To &n the air, and play among the trees ; 

How some, enraged, grow turbulent and loud. 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud, 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and Heaven*s bright towers were downward/ 

hurlM. 
He sung how earth*s wide ball, at Jove's command, 
Did in the midst on airy columns stand ; 
And how the soul of plants, in prison held, 
And bound with sluggish fetters, lies coticeal'd, 
Till with the Spring's warm beams, almost releas'd 
From the dull weight, "with which it lay opprest^ 
Its vigour spreads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the sprouting birth s 
The active spirit freedom' seeks in vain. 
It only works and twists a stronger chain ; 
Urging its prison's sides to break a way, 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd to stay i 
Till, having form'd its living house, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grove, 
Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scarcely move. 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clusters twine, * 

Hence 
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tience painted flowers the smiling gardens bless, 
Both with their fragrant scent and gaudy dress. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows. 
Hence the blue violet, and blushing rose. 
He sung how sun-beams brood upon the earth, 
And in the glebe hatch such a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer storms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
How rain, transform'd by this prolifick power, 
Falls from the clouds an animated shower. 
He sung the embryo's growth within the wombj 
And how the parts their various shapes assume ; 
With what rare art the wondrous structure 's wrougfht. 
From one crude mass to such perfection brought ; 
That no part useless, ndne misplac'd we see, 
None are forgot, and more would monstrous be.'* 
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J. HE brevity with which I am to write the ac* 
count of ELIJAH FENTON, le not the effect of 
indiflference or negligence* I have sought intelligenot 
among his relations in his native countiy^ but have 
not obtained it. 

He was bom near Newcastle in Staffi>rdihire9 of an 
antient fiunily *, whose estate was veryoonsiderabk; 

but 



* HawasbomiA Shelton> aasr Nswcastfe, Maj 90, IdSSj 

mod Dvas^lla yoangnt of eleven children of John Fmtoa, an at* 

tomejr at lair, and one of ths coronen of the couufef of SCaSmt; 

Hia fiither died hi 1694 j aad hu grave, in the churdi*]faid o£ 

Stoke upon Trent, is distinguished by the following elq;ai2it Lata 

inaoription from the pen of his son : 

H.S.E, 

Johannes Fenton, 

de Shelton 

antiqulL stupe generosus : 

juxta refiquiQs conjugis 

Cathakinje 
formft, moribus, pietate, 
Optimo viro dignisaimse : 

Qui 

intemerat& in eodesiam fide, 
et virtutibus intaminatis enitoit ; 
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\mt he was th6 ycmngest of eleveii children^ tod 
being therefore necessarily destined to some lucrative 
Employment wds sent first to school^ and afterwards 
to Cambridge*, but, with many other wise and 
ytrtuous men, iii^ho at that time of discoi'd and 
debate consulted conscience, whether well or ill in-^ 
formed, more than interest, he doxibted the legality 
of the government, and refusing to qualify himself 
for publick employment by the oaths required, left 
the university without a degree ; but I never heard 
that the enthusiasm of opposition impelled him td* 
separation from the Church; 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven but 
' k commoner of Nature, excluded from the regular 
tnodes of profit and prosperity, and reduced to pick 
up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous ; but it 
tniistbe remembered that he kept his name unsul^ 
lied, and never suffered himself to be reduced, like 
too many of the same sect, to mean arts and dis- 
honourable shifts* Whoever mentioned 'F^ton^ 
mentk>iied. him with honour* 



Hecnon ingenii lepote 

bonis ardbus expoliti^ 

ac animo erga omnes benevolo^ 

sibi suisqtie jucundils vixit. 

Decern annos uxori dilects superstea 

magnum 8Ui desideiium bonis 

omnibus reliquit, 

{salutis humanse 1694> 
setatis suae 56. 
See Gent. Mag. 1791, vol LXI. p. 703. iW. 
-* Ht was entered of Jesus College, and took ^ Bachelor's de« 
gree in 17C^ : but it iippears by the list of tlambridge graduates 
that he removed inl726 to Trinity Hall. N. 

<3i« . The 
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The life that passes in paaury must xi^c&mi^f 
pass in obacority. It is impossible to trwe Teotoit 
from year to year, or to discover what means he umA 
for his support- He was awhile secretary to Charles 
ead of Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to bis youngf 
son, who afterwards mentioned him with great esteem 
and t^nderneasu He was at one time assislbant in the 
ichooi of Mr. Bonwicke in Skirrey ; ami. at another 
kept a school for himself syfc Sevenoaks in Kent, 
lyhich he brought into reputation ; hut was pepsuaded 
to leave it (17 10) by Mr. St John, with prornksea of 
a more honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a Nonj uror, seaoa not to 
hove been remarkably rigid. He wrote with great 
zi^ and afiection the praises of queen Anne, and 
y^ry willingl^^ and liberally extolled the duke of 
Ms^i^lbor^ugh, when he was (1707) at the height of 

Ijia glofy. 

Q^ ei^preased stUl mo^ attentba to Marlboeou^ 
aod his family by an elegiack Pastoral on the raar-^ 
quis of Blandford, which could; be pnompled only 
by respect or kindness; for neither the duke nor 
dutchess desired the praise, or Kked the cost of 
patronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to the 
company of the wits of his time, and the amiable* 
ness of his manners m?ide hipi Ipved wJtierever he was 
known. Of his friendship to Southern Mid Pope 
there are lasting monuments*. 

He published in 1707 a collection of ppems, . 

.By Pope he was once placed in a sti^tipA tb$yt; V^^^ 
l^YP heen of. gi^at advantage. €raggs» Tii^en.ht 
was advanced to be secretary of state (about 17^0}^ 
ft' i fed- 
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feeling his WSktit of literatHre, desired Pope to pt6^ 
cure him an instructor, by whose help he might 
supply the defl<»ieiicies of his education. Pope re- 
eommended Fenton, in whom Craggs found all that 
he was seeking. Theite was now a prospect of ease 
«hd plenty, for Pentdft had merit, and Craggs had 
generosity : but the sitiall-pox -suddenly pUt an end 
to the pkfasing expectation. 

When Pope,, after the great success of his Itidd^, 
undertook the Odyssey, being, as it seems, weary of 
translating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twelve books he took to himself, and twelve he 
^stributed between Broortie and Fenton : the books 
allotted to Fenton were the first, the fourth^ the 
nineteenth, and the twentieth. It is observable, that 
he did not take the eleventh, which he had before 
translated into blank verse ; neither did Pope claim 
it, but committed it to Broome. HoW the two asso- 
ciates performed their parts is well known to the r^a- 
cfers of poetry, who have never been able to distin-^ 
guish their books from those of Pope. 

In 1 723 was performed his tragedy of Mariamne ; 
to which Southern, at whose house it was written, 
is said to have contributed such hints as his theatri- 
cal experience supplied^ When it was shewn to Gib- 
ber, it was rejected by him, with the additional ih- 
$olence of advising Fenton to engage himself iil some 
«nployment of honest labour, by which he might 
obtain that support which he could never hope from 
his poetry. The play was acted at the other theatre ; 
and the brutal petulance of Cibber was cbnfuted^ 
though^ perhaps, not shamed, by general applatlse* 
Jfentorf« profits are said'to have amounted to near a' 

tbou^ 
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thousand pounds, with which he discharged a d^b| 
jcontracted by his attendance at court. 

Fjenton seeibs to have had some peculiar systemof 
versification. Mariamne is written in lines of tei> 
syllables, with few of those redundaht termination^ 
which the Drama not only admits but requires, a^ 
more nearly approj^ching to real dialogue. The tenor 
of his verse is so uniform that it cannot be thought 
easual ; and yet upon what prinpiple he so fm- 
fstructed it, is difficult to discoyer. 

The jnention of his play brings to my mind a very 
Jrifling occurrence. Fenton was one day in the com- 
pany of Broome, his associate, j^nd Ford, a clergyr 
ynan, at that time too well known, whose abilities, 
instead of furnishing convivial merriment to the vor 
luptuous and dissolute, might have enabled him to 
excel among the virtuous and the wise* They^dcr 
termined all to see The Merry fVives of Windsor^ 
which was acted that iiight ; ai^d Fenton, as a dramaticl^ 
poet, too^ them to the stage-door ; where the door: 
keeper enquiring who they were, was told that they 
were three very necessary men. Ford, Broome, an.d 
Fenton. The name in the play, which Pope restore^ 
to Brook, was then Broome: 

It was perhaps after this play that he undertook tq 
revise the punctuation of Milton*s poems, which, a§ 
the author neither wrote the original copy nor cor-r 
rected the press, was supposed capable of amendment 
To this edition he prefixed a short and el^ant ac- 
count of Milton's life, written at once with tender- 
ness and integrity. 

He published likewise (1729) a very splendid edi- 
tion of Waller, with notes often useful, often enter- 
taining^ 
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tiuning, but too much extended by loi^ quotations 
from Clarendon. Illustrations drawn from a book sq 
easily consulted, should be made by reference rather 
than transcription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleasant* 
The relict of Sir William Trumbull invited him, bjj 
Pope's recommendation, to educate her son ; whoni 
he first instructed at home, and then attended tQ 
C!ambridge* The lady afterwards detained him with 
her as the auditor of her accounts. He often wan^ 
dered to London, and amused himself with the con^ 
yersation of his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Easthampstead in Berkshire^ 
the seat of Lady Trumbull ; and Pope, who had been 
idways his ftiend, honoured him with an epitaph, 
of which be borrowed the two first lines from Cra* 
^haw, 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence^ 
which he did not lessen by much exercise ; fo^ he was 
very sluggish and sedentary, rose late, and when he- 
had risen, sat down to his books or papers. A woman 
that once waited on him in a lodging, told him, as 
she said, that he would " lie a-bed, and be fed with 
^' a spoon.'* This, however, was ngt the ^vorstthat 
might have been progposticated ; for Pope says, ii^ 
his Letters, that " h^ djed of indolenpe ;'* but his 
immediate disteqiper was the goi^t. ' 

Of his mprs^ls and his conversation the ^ccou^t is^ 
uniform : he was never nanjied but with praise and 
fondness, as a man in the highest degree amiable apd 
excellent. Such was the cha^'acter given him by the 
pari of Orreryi his pupil ; si^ch is tihe testimony of 

Pope; 
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Pope^ ; and such were the sufirages of all w\ko could 
boast of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life a story is told, 
which ought not to be forgotten. He used, in the 
latter part of his time, to pay his relations ip the 
country a yearly visit. At an entertainment made 
for the femily by his elder brother, he observed, that 
one of his sisters, who had married unfortunately, 
was absent ; and found, upon enquiry, that distress 
had made her thought unworthy of invitation. As 
ishe was at no great disfence, he refused to sit at the 
table till she was called, and, when she had taken 
hefr place, was careful to shew her particular atteuT 
tion. 

His collection of poems is now to be considered. 
The ode to the Sun is written upon a common plan, 
without uncommon sentiments ; but its greatest fault 
is its length. No poem should be long of which the 
purpose is only to strike the fancy, without enlight- 
ening the understanding by precept, ratiocination, 
or narrative, A bhize first pleases, and then tires 
the sight. 

Of Florelio it is sufficient to say, that it is an oct 
casional pastorsd, which implies something neither 
natural nor artificial, neither comick nor serious. 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore defective. 
As the sentiments are pious, they cannot easily be 
new ; for what can be added to topicks on which suc- 
icessive ages have been employed ! 

Of the Paraphrase on Isaiah nothing very fevour^ 

jible can be said. Sublime and solemn praise gains 

* ISpence. ' ^' 

little 
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little by a change to blank verse ; and tile paraphrast 
}ia» deserted his original^ by adoiitting images not 
Asiatick, at least not Judaical ; 

r Returning Peace, 

Dpver-eyed, androb'din whit;^ — 

Of his petty poems some are very trifling, without 
lany thing to be praised either ii^ the thought or ex- 
pression. He is unlucky in his competitions ; he tella 
the same idle tale with Congreve, and does not tell 
it so well. He translates from Ovid the same epistle 
9s Pope ; but I am afraid no^t with equal happiness., 

To examine his performances ope by one would 
be tedious. His t3-ansIation from Homer into blank, 
iverse will find few readers, while another can be had 
in rhyme. The piece addressed to Lambarde is no 
disagreeable specimen of epistolary poetry ; and his 
ode to the lord Gower was proQounced by Pope the 
next ode in the English language to Dryden's Cecilia. 
Featon may be justly styled an excellent versifier . 
and'a good poet 
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WH ATJBVER I have said 6t Fenton is confirmed 
hy Pope in a letter^ bjr vrhich he oommunicated t» 
^Piroome an acpount of bis lle^thr 

TO 

The Rev^. Mr. BROOME, 

AtPcJLHAM^ near Harleston£ 
Nor 
JTiy Beccles Bag.] Suffolkb 
I>SIR, 
I INTENDED to write to you on this melan* 
choly subject, the death of Mr. Fenton, before y" 
came ; but stay'd to have informed myself and you o( 
y* circuinstances of it. All I hear is, that he felt a 
Gradual Decay, tho so early in life, & was declining 
for 5 or ff months. It was not, as I apprehended, tte 
Qout in his Stomach, but I believe rather a Compli- 
cation first of Gross Humouriy ^$ he wiia naturally 
corpulent, not discharging themselves, ^s he used no 
sort of Exercise. No man better bore 3^ approaches 
of his Dissolution (as I am told) or with less ostentation 
yifl4ed up his Being. The great Modesty w<^ you 
kfiow wgf natural to him, and y^ great Contempt he 
ha4 ^f ^H sorts of Vanity & Parade, never appeared 
more than in his last moments : He had a conscious 
Satisfaction (no doubt) in acting right, in feeling 
himself honest, true, & unpretending to more than 
was his own. So he dyed, as he lived, with that 
sepret, yet sufficient. Contentment. 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare say they 
can be but few ; for this reason, he never wrote out 
of Vanity, or thought much of the Applause of men, 

I know 
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f know an instatice where he did his utmost to con'^ 
iceal his own merit that way; and if we join to this 
liis natural Love of Ease, I fancy we must expect Ut-r 
tie of this sort : at least I hear of none except /some few 
further remarks on Waller (w«^ his cautious integrity 
made him leave an ordor to be given to Mr, Tonson) 
and perhaps, tho* t is many years sin(|e I saw it, aTrans- 
lation of y* first Book of Oppian. He had begun a 
Tragedy of JDion, but made small progress in it. 

As to his other Affairs, he died poor, but honest, 
leaving no Debts, or Legacies ; except of a few p^ to 
Mr. TrupabuU and my Lady, in token of respect, 
jpratefulness, and mutual Esteem. 

I ishall with pleasiire take upon me to draw this 
amiable, quiet, deserving, unpretending Christian 
«nd Philosophical character, in His Epitaph. Therq 
Truth may be spoken in a few words : as for Flourish, 
& Oratory, & Poetry, I leave them to younger and 
-more lively Writers, such as love writing for writing 
«ake, & w^ rather show their own Fine Parts, y^ Re- 
port the valuable ones of any other man. So the Elegy 
I renounce. ^ 

I condcte with you from my heart, on the loss 6f 
so worthy a man, and a friend to us both. Now he is 
gone, I must tell you he has done you many a good 
office, and jset your character in the fairest light to 
fome who either mistook you, or knew you not, I 
doubt not he has done the same for me. 

Adieu : Let us love his memory, and profit by his 
if xample* I am very sincerely 
D'SIR 

your afiectionate^ 
£( real Servant 
Aug. 25, 1730. A, TOP% 
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John gay, descended from an old fawaitythat 
had beeu long in possession of tibe manor of* GoMt* 
wor^y in Devonshire, ww bom in }688, »t or pear 
Bamstflple, where he was educated by Mr. Luc^, 
who taught the school of that town wkh gpod repH- 
tation, and, a little before he retijpedfrom it, pub^ 
Jished a volume of Latin and English verses. Under 
c(uch a. master he was likely to £3rm a taste for poetry. 
Being born without prospect of hereditary riches^ He 
was sent to London in his youth, aad placedv ap^ 
pi^ntice to a silk-mercer. 

How )ong he continued behind the countar, or 
with what d^ree of softness and dexterity he received 
and accommodated the Ladies, as he probably took 
|io delight in telling it, is not known. The repoirt 
U, that, hs was soon weary of either the restraint or 
servility of his occupation, and easily perstuaded bis 
master to discharge him. 

* Goldwarthy does not appear in the FtUarf* Or. J. ffoldi* 
uorthy is prolixly meant. C«. 

The 
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The dutchess of Monmouth^ remarkable for in- 
flexible perseverance in her demand to be treated ad 
a princess^ in 1 7 1 2 took Gay into her service as secret 
tary : by quitting a sh(^ for such service he might 
gain leisure, but he certainly advanced little in the' 
boast of independence. Of his leisure he made so 
good use, that he published next year a poem on 
Mural Sports, and inscribed it to Mr. Pope, who was 
then rising fast into reputation. Pope was pleased 
with the honour ; and, wheii he became acquainted 
with Gay, found- such attractions in his manners and 
Conversation, that he seem« to have receired him into 
his inmost confidence ; and a friendship Was formed' 
between them which lasted to their separation by 
death, without any known abatement on either part« 
Gay was the general favourite of the whole associa^ 
tion of wits ; but they regarded him as a play-fellow 
ratber than a partner, and treated him with more 
fondtiess than respect. 

Next year he published The Shepherd's Weeky six^ 
English pastorals, in which the images are drawn 
from real life, such as it appears among the rustick^ 
iti parts of England remote from London. Steele, 
in same papers of The Guardian, had pnused Am^ 
brose Philips, as the Pastoral writer that yielded only 
to Theocritus, Virgilj and Spenser. Pope who had' 
also published pastorals, not pleased to be overlooked, 
drev^ up a comparison of his own compositions witii 
those of Philips, in which he covertly gave himself 
the preference, while he seemed to disown it. Notf 
content with this, he is supposed to have incited Gay^ 
to write The Shepherd^s fVeek, to shew, that if it be 
necessary to oopy nature with minuteness^ ttiral liftr 

must 
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must he exhibited such as grosso&s and ighoraiiiC^ 
have made it. So hr tlie plan was reafonable ; buf 
the Pastorals are introduced by a Proemei writtea- 
with such imitation as they could obtain of obsolete 
language^ and by consequence in! a style that wat 
never spoken nor written in any age or in any 
place; 

But the efieet of reality and trutb became G6nspi'^ 
duous, even when the intention was to shew them 
groveling and degraded. These Pastorals became 
popular^ and vfete read with delight as jui^t represoi* 
tations of rural mminers and oceupatitons, by diose 
who had no interest in the rivalry of the poets^ nor 
knowledge of the critical dispute. 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called The fFife of 
Bath upon the sts^y but. it received no aj^lause: 
be printed it, however, and seventeen years after, 
having altered it, and, as he thought^ adapted it more 
to the publick" taste, he offered it again to the town i 
but, though he was flushed with the suecess of the 
Beggar's Opera, had the mortification to see it again 
rejected. 

. In the last year of queen Anne^s life. Gay was 
made secretary the e^rl of Clarendon, ambassador 
to the Court of Hanover. This was a station that 
naturally gave him hopes of kindness from every 
party ; but the queen's death put an ei^d to her fa^ 
vours, and he had dedicated his Shepheris Weektd 
Bolingbroke, which Swift considered as the crime 
^at obstructed all kindness from the House of Ha^ 
nover. 

' He did not, however, omit to improve the right 
:«lliGh hi» office had given him to the notice of the 
; : royal 
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* Tbyal fiimily. Oa the arrival of the priilcesd bf 
Wales, he wrote a poem, and obtained so mucfh h-^ 
vour, that both the. prince and princess went to ste 

' liis fVhat da ye call it, a kind of mock tragedy, in 
> which the images were comick, and the action grave ; 
f o that, as Pope relates^ Mn Cromwell, who could 
not hear what was said, was at a loss how to reconcile 
the faiughter of ihe audience with the solemnity of 
the scene. 
, Of this performance the i;^lue certainly is but 

• little ; but it was one of the lucky thfles that give 
pleasure by novd^, and was so mudi favoured by 
the audience, that envy appeared against it in (he 
form of criticism ; and GrilGn, a player, in conjunc^ 
tion with Mr. Theobald, a nian afterwards more te- 
markable, produced a pamphlet called The Key to 
The What iye call ii ; which, says Gay, ^^calb 
^^ me a blockhead, aad Mr. Pope a knave."" 

But Fortune has always been inconstant. Not 
long afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to entertain 
J^etown with I%ree Ham^s after Marriage; acomedy 
Written, as there is sufficient reason for believing, by 
the joint assistance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One 
purpose of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Wood- 
ward the Fossilist, a man not really or ju^y don- 
temptible. It had the fate which such outrages de^ 
serve : the scene in which Woodward was directly 
and apparently ridiculed, by the introduction of a 
mummy and a crocodile, disgusted the audience, 
and the performance was driven ofl' the stage witfi 
^neral condemnation. 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to hopc^ 
wd deeply depressed when lus hopes wwe dimp^ 
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poiBted. This is not ihe charai^ier o{ a h^ro ; but 
it nwy naturally imply somethinf^ more generally 
welcome, a soft and civil companion. Whoeveria^ 
apt to hope good from others is diligent to please 
them ; but he that believes his pdwers strong enough 
to force their own way, commonly tries only to 
^ please himself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine thai those 
who laughed at the fVhat d'ye call it would raisethef 
fortune of its author; and, finding nothing done^ 
sunk into dejection. His friends endeavoured to dS* 
vert him. The earl of Burlington seat him (1718) 
into Devonshire ; the year after, Mr. Pulteney took 
him to Aixi and in the following year lord Harcourt 
invited him ta his seat, where, during his visit, the 
two rural lovers were killed with l^htning, as is par^^ 
ticularly tdd in Pope's letters. 

Being now generally known, he published (1720) 
his Poems by subscription with such success, that he 
raised a thousand pounds ; and called his friends to 
a consultation, what use might be best made of it 
Lewis> the steward of lord Oxford, advised hini to 
intrust it to the funds, and live upon the interest ; 
Arbuthnot bade him to intrust it to Providence, and 
live upon the principal ; Pope directed him, and 
was seconded by Swift, to purchase an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous y€iur* had a present from 
young Cra^s of some South-sea stock, and once 
supposed himself to be master of twenty thousand 
pounds. His friends persuaded him to sell his share: 
but he dreamed of dignity and splendour, and could 
QOt beat fo obMruct his own fortune. Hewas tten 

. * Spence. 

»i.% i impor- 
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importuned to sell as Inuch as would purchase an 
hundred a year for life, "which," says Fenton^ 
^^ will make you sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder 
*' of mutton every day." This counsel was rejected : 
the profit and principal were lost, and Gay sunk 
under the calamity so low that his life became in 
dangen 

By the care of his friends, among whom Pope ap^ 
pears to have shewn particular tenderness, his health 
was restored ; and, returning to his studies, he wrote . 
a tragedy called The Captives , which he was invited 
to read before the princesis of Wales. When the 
hour came, he saw the princess and her ladies all in 
expectation, and advancing with reverence, too great 
for any other attention, Btumbled at a stool, and fiill- 
ing forwards threw down a weighty Japan screen. 
The princess started, the ladies screamed, and poor 
Gay^ after all the disturbance, was still to read his 
play. 

The fate of The Captives, which was acted at 
Drury-Lane in 1 723-4, I know not* ; but he now 
thought himself in favour, and undertook (1726) to 
write a volume of Fables for the improvement of the 
young duke of Cumberland. For this he is said to 
have been promis^ a reward, which he had doubt- 
less ms^nified with all the wild expectations of indi- 
gence and vanity. 

Next year the prince and princess became king 
and queen, and Gay was to be great and happy ; but 
upon the settlementof the household he found himself 

* It was acted seven mghts. The Authoifs. third night was 
by command of their Royal Highnesses. K. 

V0L.X ; R ap- 
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appointed gentleman usher to the prhicess Louitdb 
By this offer he thought himself insulted^ and sent 
a message to the queen, that he was too old for the 
place. There seem to have been many machinations 
employed afterwards in his favour; and diligent 
court was paid to Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess 
of Suffolk^ who was much beloved by the king and 
queen, to engage her interest for his promoticm; 
but solicitations, verses, and flatteries, were thrown 
away ; the lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pain which he suffered from the n^kct, 
or, as he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of the 
court, may be supposed to have been driven away by 
the unexampled success of The Beggar's Opera. 
This play, written in ridicule of the musical Italian 
Drama, was first ofiered to Gibber and his iM^thren 
at Drury-Lane, and rejected ; it being then carried 
to Rich, had the efied:, as was ludicrously said, of 
making Gay rich, and Rich gaj/. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but wish 
to know the original and prc^ess, I have inserted the 
relation which Spence has given in Pope's words. 

" Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, 
*^ what an odd pretty sort of a thing a Newgate Pas- 
^^ toral might make. Gay was inclined to try at such 
^^ a thing for some time ; but afterwards thought it 
" would be better to write a comedy on the same 
" plan. This was what gave rise to The Beggar's 
^^ Opera. He bqptn on it ; and when fir$t he men* 
" tioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not mudi hke 
*^ the project. As he carried it on, he shewed what 
" he wrote to both of us, and we now and then 
*^ gave a correction, or a word or two of advice ; 

^^but 
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^* but it was wholly of his own writing. — ^When it 
*^ was done^ neither j^f us thought it would succeed, 
^' We shewed it to Congreve ; who, after reading it 
^^ over, ^aid, it would either take greatly, or be 
" damned confoundedly. — ^We were all, at the first 
^^ night of it, in great uncertainty of the evetit ; till 
^ we were vei'y much encouraged by overhearing 
*' the duke of Argyle, who sat in the next box to us,' 
^^ say, *^ It will do — it must do ! I see it in the eyes 
^^ of them/' This was a good while before the first 
*^ act was over, and so gave us ease soon ; for tlnrt 
*' duke (besides his own good taste) has a particular 
*' knack, as any one now living, in discovering the 
** taste of the publick. He was qiiite right in this> 
^' as usual j the good-nature of the audience appeared 
*^ stronger and stroi^er every act, and ended in a 
*^ clamour of applause." 

Its reception is thus recor(kd in the notes to the 
Dunciad. 

"This piece was receited with greater applause 
'^ than was ever known. Besides being acted in 
'' London sixty-three days without interruption, and 
*^ renewed the next season with equal applause, it 
" spread into all the great towns of England ; waar 
*^ played in many places to the thirtieth and fortieth 
" time ; at Bath and Bristol fifty, &c. It made its 
" progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where 
*' it was perfonued twenty-four days successively* 
*^ The ladies carried about with them the favourite 
*^ songs of it in fans, and houses were furnished 
^* with it in screens. The fame of it was not con- 
" fined to the author only. The person who acted 

R 2 '' Polly, 
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" Polly, tillthen obscure, became all at once the Ik- 
*^ vourite of the town ; her pictures wens engraved, 
^^ and sold in great numbers; her Life wlitten^ 
^^ books of letters and verses to her published, and 
*' pamphlets made even of her sayings and jests. 
*^ Furthermore, it drove out of England (for that 
^^ season) the Italian Opera^ which had carried all 
" before it for ten years.** 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the 
reception was different^ according to the diiSerent 
opinion of its readers. Swift commended it for the 
excellence of its morality, as a piece that '^ placed 
^^ all kinds of vice in the strongest and most odious 
^* light ;*' but others, and among them Dr. Herring, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, censured it as 
giving encouragement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and dismissing 
him at last unpunished. It has been even said, that, 
after the exhibition of The Beggar's Opera^ the 
gangs of robbers were evidently multiplied. 

Both these decisions are surely exaggerated. The 
play, like many others, was plainly written only to 
divert, without any moral purpose, and is therefore 
not likely to do good ; nor can it be conceived, 'with- 
out more speculation than life requires or admits, to 
be productive of much evil. Highwaymen and 
house-breakers seldom frequent the play-house, or 
mingle in any el^nt diversion ; nor is it possible 
f3r any one to imagine that he may rob with 
safety, because he sees Macheath reprieved upon 
the stage. 

This 
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^kis objection, however, or some other rather poli- 
lical than moral, obtained such prevalence, that when 
Gay produced a second part under the name oi Polly ^ 
it was prohibitsed by the Lord Chamberlain ; and he 
was forced to recompense his repulse bjr a subscrip- 
tion, which is said to have been so liberally bestowed^ 
that what he called oppression ended in profit. The 
publication was so much favoured, that though the 
first part gained him four hundred pounds, near 
thrice as much was the profit of the second*. 

He received yet another recompence for this sup- 
posed hardship, in the affectionate attention of the 
duke and dutchess of Queensberry, into whose house 
he was taken, and with whom he passed the remain^ 
ing part of his life. The duke, considering his 
want of (Economy, undertook the management of his 
money, and gave it to him as he wanted \i^. But it 
is supposed that the discountenance of the Court sunk 
deep into his heart, and gave him more discontent 
than the applauses or tenderness of his friends could 
overpower. He soon fell into his old dii^emper, an 
habitual colick, and languished, though with many 
intervals of ease and cheerfulness, till a violent fit 
at last seiaed him, and hurried him to the grave, ag 
Arbuthnot reported, with niore precipitance than he 
had ever known. JJe died on the fourth of Decem-^ 
t>er, 1732, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
The letter, which hr9Ught an account of his death to 
gwift, w^ laid by for some days unopened, because 
>yhen he received it he was imprest with the precon- 
ception of some misfortune^ 

* Spencc\ t ^^^^* 

After 
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After his death, was published a second volume of 
Fables, more poUtical than the former. His opera of 
Achilles was acted, and the profits were given to two 
widow sisters, who inherited what he left, as his law-^ 
ful heirs, for he died without a will, though he had 
gathered ♦ three thousand pounds. There have ap^ 
peared likewise under his name a comedy called The 
Distrest ff^e, and The Rehearsal at Gotham^ a 
piece of humour. 

The character given him by Pope is this, that 
^ he was a natural man, without design, who spoke 
*^ what he thought, and just as he thought it ;** and 
that " he was of a timid temper, and fearful of giving 
*' oflfence to the great ;" which caution, however, 
says Pope, was of no avail*. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He was 
as I once heard a female critick remark, " of a 
*^ lower order." He had not in any great degree the 
mens divinior, the dignity of genius. Much however 
must be allowed to the author of a new species of 
.composition, though it be not of the highest kind. 
We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera ; a mode of comedy 
which at first was supposed to delight only by its 
novelty, but has now by the experience of half a cen- 
tury been found so well accommodated to the dispo- 
sition of a popular audience, that it is likely to keep 
long possession of the stage. Whether this new drama 
was the prdduct of judgment pr of luck, the praise 
•of it must be given to the inventor; and there 
are many writers re«d with more reverence, to 

* Spence. 
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nrhom such merit of originality cannot be attri- 
buted. 

His first perSormance^ the Rural Sports^ is such 
as was easily planned and executed ; it is never ccm* 
temptible^ nor ever excellent The Fan is one of 
those mythological fictions which antiquity deliveiis 
ready to the hand^ 'but which^ like other things tlmt 
lie ofeti to every one's use, are of little value. The 
attention naturally retires from a new tale of Venus, 
]>kuia, and Minerva. 

His fables seem to have been a favourite work ; 

for, having piftblished one volume, he feft another 

lidiind him. Of this kind of Fables, the authors 

do not appear to have formed any distinct or set*- 

tled notion. Phagdrds evidently confounds them 

with Taks ; and Gay both with Taks and Allegorical 

Prosopopoeias. A Fable, or Apologue, such as is now 

under consideratiocr, seems to be, in its genoiifie 

state, a narrative in which beings iirrational, and 

sometimes inadiimate, ariores loquwntwr, non tantuin 

feros, are, for the purpose of moral instruction, 

feigned to act and speak with human interests and 

passions. To this description the compositions of 

Gay do not always conform. For a Fable he gives 

now and then a Tale, or an abstracted Allegory; 

and from some, by whatever name they may be 

called, it will be difficult to extract any moral prin- 

CLj^le. They are, however, told with liveliness ; the 

versification is smooth ; and the diction, though now- 

andrtheri a little constrained by the measure or the 

rhyme, is gei^rally happy.- 

To 
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To Trinia may be allowed all that it claims ; it it 
sprightly, various, and pleasant. The subject is of 
that kind which Gay was by nature qualified to adorn ; 
yet some of his decorations may be justly wished 
away. An honest blacksmith might have done for 
Patty what is performed by Vulcan. The appearance 
of Cloacina is nauseous and superfluous ; a shoe-boy 
could have been produced by the casual cohabitation 
of mere mortals. Horace's rule is broken in both 
cases ; there is no dignus vindice nodus, no difliculty 
that required any supernatural interposition. A pat- 
ten may be made by the hammer of a piortal ; and a 
bastard may be dropped by a human strumpet. On 
great occasions, and on small, the mind is repelled 
by useless and apparent falsehood. 

Of his little Poems the publick judgment seems to 
be right ; they are neither much esteemed, nor totally 
despised. The story of the Apparition is borrowed 
from one of the tales of Poggio. Those that please 
least are the pieces to which Gulliver gave occasion; 
for who can much delight in the echo of an unnatUT 
ral fiction ? 

Dixme is a counterpart to Amynta, and Pctstcar 
ItdOy and other trifles of the same kind, easily imi- 
tated, and unworthy of imitation. What the Italians 
call comedies from a happy conclusion. Gay calls a 
tragedy from a mournful event ; but the style of the 
Italians and of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
something ip the poetical Arcadia so remote from 
known reality and speculative possibility, that we csai 
never support its representation through a long work. 
A Pastoral of an hundred lines may be endured ; but 

who 
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irho will hear of sheep and goats, and myrtle bowery 
and purling rivulets, through five acts ? Such scenes 
please Barbarians in the dawn of literature, and chil? 
dren in the dawn of kfe ; but will be for the most 
part thrown away, as ^en ^w lyise^ 9X^4 ^^^QM 
gp)w learapde 
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Of GEORGE GRANVILLE, or, as others write, 
Crreenville, or Grenville, afterwards lord Lands* 
down of Bideford in the county of Devon, less is 
known than his name and high rank might give 
reason to expect. He was bom about 1667, the son 
of Bernard Greenville, who was entrusted by Monk 
with the m«st private transactions of the Restoration, 
and the Grandson of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died 
in the King's cause, at the battle of Lansdowne. 

His early education was superintended by Sir 
William Ellis ; and his progress was such, that be^ 
fore the age of twelve he was sent to Cambridge*, 
where he pronounced a copy of his own veniies to 
the princess Mary d'Est^ of Modena, then dutchess 
of York, when she visited the university. 

* To Trinity College. By the university roister it appears 
that he was admitted to his Master*^ d^ree in 1679} we rnust^ 
t)ierefore^ set the year of his birth some years back. H. 

At" 
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At the accession of king James, being now at 
eighteen, he again exerted his poetical powers, and 
addressed the new monarch in three skoft pieces, of 
which the first is profane, and the two others such at 
a boy might be expected to produce ; but he was 
commended by old Waller, who perhaps was {leased 
to find himself imitated in six lines, which, though 
they begin with nonsense and end with dulness^ 
excited in the young author a rapture of acknow- 
ledgement. 

In numbers such as Waller's self uiight we. 

It was proba,bly about this time that he wrote the 
poem to the earl of Peterborpugh, upon bis acctmr 
plUhm^nt of the duke of York's marriage with t6e 
prixicess of Modena, whoi^ charms appear to have 
gained a strong prevalence over his im^ginatipn, and 
, upon whom nothing ever has beai charged but ijn^ 
prudent piety, an intemperate and miagiwie^ zeal 
^r the propagation of Popery. 
. However faithful Granville might have been to the 
King, or however enamoured of the Queen^ he has 
)eft no reason for supposing that he approved either 
the artifices or the violence with niiich th^ Sang'f 
fdigion was insinuated or obtruded. He endea- 
voured to be true at onpe to th^ King ^ud to the 
Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to 
posterity a sufficient proof, in the letter which he 
wrpte to his &ther about a montb before th^ prince 
ffOr^gel^nrted. 

''Mar, 
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^* Mar, near Doncaster, Oct. 6, 1(588- 
^^ To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, at the 
'' Earl of Bathe*9, St. James's. 
" Sir, 

^' Your having no prospect of obtaining a com^ 
^' mission for me, ean no way alter or cool my desire 
9 at this important juncture to venture my life, in 
^' jsome manner or other, for my King and my 
^^Owintry. 

'' I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying 
^ obscure and idle in a country retirement, when 
^' every man. who has the least sense of honour should 
*< be preparing for the field. 

** You may remember. Sir, with what reluctance 
^^ I submitted to your commands upon Monmouth's 
^^*rebellion, when no importunity could prevail with 
^^ you to parmit me to leave the Academy : I was 
^ too young to be hazarded ; but, give me leave to 
^^ say) it is glorious at any age to die for one's coun- 
^^ try ; and the sooner, the nobler the sacrifice. 

" I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe 
^ was not so old when he was left among the slain at 
^^ the battle of Newbury; nor you yourself, Sir, 
^ when you made your escape firom your tutor's, to 
^ join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

^^ The same cause has now come round about 
^^ again. The King has been misled; let those whohave 
^ misled him be answerable for it. Nobody can deny 
*^ but he is sacred in his own person ; and it is every 
•^ honest man^s duty to defend it. • 

*' You are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if the 
^' Hollanders are rash enough to make such aii at-- 
" te{n|)t; but, be that as it will, I beg leave to in- 

'' sist 
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*^ 8t8t upon it^ that I may be presented to his Ma- 
^^ jesty^ as one whose utmost ambition it is to devote 
*^ his life to his service, and my country's, after the 
^^ example of all my ancestors. 

" The gentry assembled at York, to agree upon 
*' the choice of representatives for the county, have 
'^ prepared an address, to assure his Majesty they 
*^ are ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes for 
^^* him upon this and all other occasions ; but at the 
>^ same time they humbly beseech him to give them 
^' such magistrates as may be agreeable to the laws 
^* of the land ; for, at present^ there is no authority 
^^ to vHaich they can l^ally submit. 

" TTiey have been beating up for volunteers at 
*^ York, and the towns adjacent, to supply the regi- 
*^ ments at Hull ; but nobody will list. 

^^ By what I can hear, every body wishes well to 
" the King; but they would be glad his ministers 
:^* were hanged. 

^ The winds continue so contrary, that no landing 
^' can be so soon as was apprdiended; therefore I 
" may hope, with your leave and assistance, to be in 
^^ readiness before any action can begin. I beseech 
" you. Sir, most humbly and most earnestly to add 
*^ this one act of indulgence more to so many other 
^*. testimonies which I have constantly received of 
*^ your goodness ; and be pleased to believe me al- 
** ways, with the utmost duty and submission. Sir, 

*^ Your most dutiful son, 

" and most obedient servant, 

" Geo. Granville.*' 

Through 
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Through the whole reign 6t kit]g WUiiam he vi 
supposed to have lived in literary retirement, and 
indeed had for some time few other {^easui^ bttt 
those of study in his power. He Was, as the bio^ 
giaphers observe, the younger son of a younger bro^ 
ther ; a denomination by which our ancestors pn^ 
verbially expressed the lowest state of penury and 
dependence. He is said, however, to have preserved 
himself at this time from disgrace and difficulties 
by ceconomy, which he forgot or neglected in life 
more advanced, and in better fortune* 

About this time he became enamoured 0f the 
countess of Newbui^h, whom he has celebrated with 
so much ardour by the name of Mira. He wrote 
verses to her before he was three-and*t!Wenty, and 
may be forgiven if he regarded the foee more than 
the mind. Poets are sometimes in too much haste 
to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that 
hecomposed his dramatick pieces, The She Gallants 
(acted l6g6)y which he revised, and called Once a 
Lover J and always a Lover ; The Jew of f^enice, al- 
tered from Shakspeare's Merchant ofFemce (I6d8) ; 
Heroick Love, a tragedy (1701) ; The British En- 
chanters (1706), a dramatick poem; and Peleus 
and Thetis, a masque, written to acccnsipany The 
Jew of Venice. 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his 
own edition of his works, I never saw ; Once a Lover, 
and always a Lover, is said to be in a great, degree 
indecent and gross. Granville could not admire with- 
out bigotry ; he copied the wrong as well as the right 
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from his masters^ and may be suj^tsed to have 
learned obscenity from Wycherley, as he learned 
mythology from Waller. 

In hb Jew of Fenice, as Rowe remarks, the cha- 
racter of Shyhch is made comick,. and we are 
prompted to laughter instead of detestation. 

It is evident that Hermck Love was written, and' 
presented oa the stf^e, before the death of Dryden« 
It is a mythological tragedy, upon the love of Aga«- 
memnon and Chryseis, and therefore easily sunk 
into neglect, though praised in v^rse by £>ry<fen, and 
in prose by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wise Ulysses with this 
speech: 

Fate holds the strings, and men like children move 
But as they 're led ; success is from above. 

At the accession of queen Anne, having his for- 
tune improved by bequests from his fether, and his 
uncle the earl of Bath, he was chosen into Psu*- 
li^ment for Fow^. He soon after engaged in a 
joint translation of the Invectives agamst Philip^ 
with a design, surely weak and puerile, of turn- 
ing the thunder of Etemosthenes upon the head of 
Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his estate again aug* 
inented by an inheritance from his elder brother, 
Sir Bevil Granville, who, as he returned from the 
government of Barbadoes, died at sea. He conti- 
nued to serve in Parliament; and in the ninth year* 
of queen Anne was ehosen knight of the shire for 
Cornwall. 
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At the memorable change of the ministiy (1710% 
he was made secretary at war^ in tha place of Mr^ 
Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve 
peers in a day, Mr. Ghranville became Lord Lands** 
down Baron Bideford, by a promotion justly re- 
inarked to be not invidious^ because he was the heir 
of a family in which two peerage^, that of the earl 
of Bath and lord Granville of Potheridge, had lately 
become extinct. Being now high in the Queen's fa- 
vour, he (1712) was appointed comptroller of the 
household, and a privy counsellor; and to his other 
honours was added the dedication of Pope's Windsor 
Forest. He was advanced next year to be treasurer 
of the household. 

Of these favours he soon lost all but his title ; for 
at the accession of king George his place was given 
to the earl of Cholmondeley, and he was persecuted 
with the rest of his party. Having protested against 
the bill for attainting Ormond and BoHngbroke, he 
was, after the insurrection in Scotland, seized Sept 
26, 1715, as a suspected man, arid confined in the 
Tower till Feb. 8, 1 7 1 7, wh^i he was at last released^ 
sfhd restored to his seat in parliament ; where (17 19) 
he made a very ardent and animated speech against 
the repeal of the Bill to prevent Occasional Con- 
formity, which, however, though it was then printed^ 
he has not inserted into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being perhaps 
embarrassed by his profusion, he went into fofTeign 
countries, with the usual, pretence of recovering his 
health. In this state of leisure and retirement, he re- 
qeived the first volume of Burnet's history, of which 

he 
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hfe (*annot be supposed to have ajjpprovedthe general 
tendency, and where he thought himself able to de-^ 
teet some particular falsehoods. He therefore un- 
dertook the vindication of general Monk from some 
calumnies of Dr. Burnet, arid some misrepresen- 
tations of Mr. Echard. This was answered civilly 
by Mr.^^Thomas Burnet and Oldmixon ; and more 
roughly by Dr. Cotbatch. 

His other historical performance is a defence of 
his relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom lord Cla- 
rendon has shewn in a form very unamiable. So 
much is urged in this apology to justify many ac- 
tions that have been represented as culpable, and to 
palliate the rest, that the reader is reconciled for th^ 
greater part ; and it is made very probable that Cla- 
rendon was by personal enmity disposed to think the 
worst of Greenville, as Greenville was also very will- 
ing to think the worst of Clarendon. These pieces 
were published at his return to England. 

Being now desirous to conclude his labours, and 
enjoy his reputation, he published (1732) a very 
beautiful and splendid edition of his wgrks^ in which 
he omitted what he disapproved, and enlarged what 
seemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly rieceived 
by queen Caroline; to whom and to the princess 
Anne he presented his works, with verses on the 
blank leaves, with which he concluded his poetical 
labours* 

He died in Hanover-square, Jan. 30, 1735> having 
a few days before buried his wife, the lady Anne 
Villiers, Widow to Mr. Thynne, by whom he had 
four daughters, but no son. 

Vol. X. S Writers 
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Writers commonly derive their reputation from 
th^ir works ; but there are works which ow^ their 
reputation to the character of the writer. The pub- 
lick sometimes hats- its favourites, whom it riKwards 
for one species of excellence with the honours due 
to another. From him whom we revereaa^ for his 
beneficence we do not willingly withhold- t^e praise 
of genius ; a man of exalted merit becomes at once 
an accomplished writer^ as a beauty finds no great 
diflSculty in passing for a wit 

Granville was a man illustrious by bis birth, and 
therefore attracted notice ; since he is by Pope styled 
" the polite/* he mqst be supposed elegant in hi$ 
manners, and generally loved ; he was in times of 
contest and turbulence steady to his party, find ob- 
tained that esteem which is always conferred upon 
^rmness and consistency. With those advantages, 
having learned the art of versifying, be declared 
himself a poet ; and his claim to the laurel was 
sallowed. 

But by a critipk of a later generation, who taket 
up bis book without any favourable prejudices, the 
praise already received will be thought sufficient; 
for his works do not shew him to have had much 
comprehension . from nature, or illuminjation from 
learning. He seems to have had no ambition above 
the imitation of Waller, of whom he has copied the 
faults, and very little more. He is for ever amusing 
himself with the puerilities of mythology ; his King 
is Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no childr«, 
has ^ barren Juno. The Queen is compounded oC 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His poem on th^ 
dutchess of Grafton's law-suit^ after hs^ving ratUed a 

_ r while 
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visxpe^ Niolie^ and tii^ jRrajpntndei^ HevtlilM^ MtiH»it| 
a^fibsuknannthufii «t bat conohi^ itt ia% t¥»di 



BfeenlbiiBd^likvc tiiUOieia tiiem of isithef art or fi^tuse^ 
of the sentiments of a lover, or the language ^ ^ 
poet : there may be found, now and then, a happier 
effort ; but they are commonly feeble and unaffect- 
ing, or forced and extravagant. 

His little pieces are seldom either sprightly or 
elegant, either keen or weighty. They are trifles 
written by idleness, and published by vanity* But 
his Prologues and Epilogues have a just claim to 
praise. 

The Progresi of Beauty seems one of his motft 
elaborate pitees, and is not deficient in splendour and 
gaiety ; but the merit of original thought is wanting. 
Its highest praise is the spirit with which he celebrates 
king James's consort, when she was a queen no long^. 

The Essay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is not 
inel^nt nor injudicious, and has something of vi- 
gour beyond most of his other performances : bis 
precepts are just, and his cautions proper ; they are 
indeed not new, but in a didactic poem novelty is to 
be expected only in the ornaments and illustrations. 
His poetical precepts are accompanied with agreeable 
and instructive notes. 

The Masque of Peleus and Thetis has here and 
there a pretty line : but it is not always melodious^ 
and the conclusion is wretched. 

In his British Enchanters he has bidden defiance 
to all chronology^ by confounding the inconsistent 

s 2 manners 
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manners of diftrent ages : but the dialogoe has offten 
die air of Dryden'v rh3rniing plays ; and his songs 
are lively, tiioi^ not very correct This is, I thkik, 
&r the best of his works ; for, if it has many fiults, 
it has likewise passages M^iich are at least pretty, 
though they do not rise to any high d^ree of ex- 
'^llence. 
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Thomas YALDEN, the lixth wn of Mr. John 
Yalden^ of Sussex^ was bom in the city of Exeter 
in 1671. Having been educated in the grammar- 
9chf>ol belonging t» Magdalen CoU^ in Oxford^ 
hei¥as in 1690^ at the age of nineteen^ admitted 
oontf moner of Magdalen Hall^ under the tuition of 
Josiah PuUen^ a man whose name is still remem^ 
bered in the University, He became next year one 
of the scholars of Mt^dalen College^ where he was 
distinguished by a Hicky accident. 

It was his turn, one day^ to pronounce a decla- 
mation ; and Dr, Hough, the president^ happening 
to attend, thought the composition too good to be 
the speaker's. , Some time after^ the doctor finding 
him a little irregularly busy in the library, set him 
an exercise for punishment; and, that he might not 
be deceived by any artifice, locked the door. Yal- 
den, as it happened, had been^lately reading on the 
subject given, and produced with little difiiculty a 
composition which so pleased the president^ that he 
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told him his former suspicions^ and promised to fa* 
your him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were 
Addison and Sacheverell, men who were in those 
times friends, and who both adopted Yalden to their 
intimacy. Yalden continued, throughout his life, 
to think as probabljr he thought at firsts yet did not 
forfeit the friendship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by king William, Yal^ 
den made an ode. There never was any reign more 
celebrated by the poets than that of William, who 
had very little regard for song himself, but hap- 
pened to employ ministers who pleased themselvei> 
with the prttisc of patronage. 

CK tbnt dde mefftidfi is made in pt \M»oton§ 
poem of thM time, ealie^ The Oxjhrd t»ureat ; in 
D^ch, after Qswny ckim« had been ma^ and re- 
j^cted, Yalden \& represented ^ demaiMfing the Itturel, 
and as being called tt> )m trial, instead 6i feeeiving 
a reward. 

JKs erune was for being a felon in verse, . 

And presenting liis theft to the king; 
The first was a trick hot uncommon or scarce^ 

But the last was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he has sloUn ^as so litcle worth st^Sng, 

Tbej forgave him die dbm^^e aud cost ; 
Had he ta'en die whole ode^ as h^ took it piece* 
mealing, 

Tbey bad fin'dl him but ten-penoe aifc most. 

The poet whom he was charged i^ith robbing was 
Congreve. 

He wrote another p<)em on the dfeath rf the duke 
of Gloucester. 

In 
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In lyofr he became fellow of the college; and 
pMxt year^ entering into Orders, was presented by. 
the society with a liring in Waf wiekrfnre *, con- 
sistait witli the feilowdhip, afid chosen lecturer of 
moral philoso{^y, a very honourable office. 

On the accesfi^ion of queen Anne he wrote another 
poem ; and is said, by the author of the Btogtctpkitiy. 
io hare dedared himself of the party who had the 
boRouraUe distinction of High-ehurchmen. 

In 1706 he was recei'ved into the femily cf the 
duke of Beairibrt. Next year he became doctw in 
diTini^v s^nd aoon after resigned his feHowship and 
lecture; and, as a token c^ his gratitude, gave the 
college a picture of their founder. 

He was made rector of Chalton and Cleanville^, 
pro adjoining towns and benefices in Hertfordshire ; 
and had the prebends, or sinecures, of Deans, Hains, 
and Pendles, in Devonshire. He had before ^ been 
chosen, in 1698, preacher of Bridewell Hospital^ 
upon the rescignalioii of Dr. Atterbury ^. 

From thia time he seems to have led a quiet and 
inoffensive life, till the clamour was raised about 
Atterbury's pfot Eveiy loyal eye was on the watch 
tor abettors or partakers of the horrid conspiracy ; 
snA JDr. Yalden, having some acquaintance with the 
bwhop, and being familiarly conversant with Kelly 
his secretary, fell under suspicion, and was taken 
into custody. 

* The viearage of Wiflotighby, wbicli he resigned in I708. N. 

f This prefSermeDt was given him bjrthe duke of Beaufort. N, 

Z Not long alter. 

§ Dr. Atterbuiy retained the office of preacher at BrideweU 
till his promotion to the Bishoprick of Rochester. Dr. Yalden 
succeeded him as preacher in June^ 1713. N. 

Upon 
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Upon his exammation he was charged with a din« 
gerous correspondence with Kelly, The correspond'* 
€»ice he acknowledged ; but maintained that it had 
no treasonable tendaicy. His papers were seized ; 
but nothing was found that could fix a crime upon 
him^ escq>t two words in his pocket*-book^ thorough^ 
paced doctrine. This expression die imagination cf 
his examiners had impr^nated with treascm^ and 
the doctor was enjoined to explain. Thus pressed, 
he told them that the words had lain unheeded in 
his pocket-book from the time of queen Anne, and 
that he was ashadied to give an account of them ; but 
the truth was, that he had gratified his curk>sity one 
day, by hearing Daniel Burgess in the pulpit, and 
those words were a memorial hint of a r^narkable 
sentence by which he warned his congregation to 
** beware of thorough^paced doctrine, ^^ that doc- 
^^ trine which, coming in at one ear, paces through 
^^ the head, and goes out at the other,** 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his papers, 
and no evidence arising against him, he ws» set at 
liberty. 

It will not be supposed that a man of his charac- 
ter attained high dignities in the Church ; but he still 
retained the friendship, and frequented the conver- 
sation, of a very numerous and splendid set of ac- 
quaintance. He died July 16, 1736, in the 66th 
year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind, 
which, when he formed his poetical character, was 
supposed to be Pindarick. Having fixed his atten- 
tion on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in some 
Sort to rival him, and has written a Hymn to Dark- 
ness^ 
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*ft#w, evidently as a counter-part to Cowley's Hymn 
to Light. 

This hymn seems to be his best performance, and 
is^ for the most part, imagined with great vigour, 
and expressed with great propriety. I will not tran- 
scribe it. The seven first stanzas are.good ; but the 
thirds fourth^ and seventh, are the best ; the eighdi 
aeaofis to involve a contradiction ; the tenth is exqui- 
sitely beautiful ; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
t^nth^ are partly mytholc^cal, and partly relin 
gioiMi, and therefore not suitable to each other | 
Jie might better have made. the whole merely philo- 
sophical. 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Yalden 
may be suspected, though hardly convicted, of ha- 
ving consulted the Hymnus ad Umbram of Wowe- 
rusy in the sixth stanza, which answers in some sort 
to these lines : 

Ilia suo preest nocturnis numine sacris — ^ 
Perque vias errare novis dat spectra figuris, 
Manesque excites medios ululate per agros 
Sub noctem, et questu notes complere penates. 

And again, at the conclusion : 

Ilia suo senium secludit corpore toto 
Haud numerans jugi fugientia secula lapsu, 
Ergo ubi postremum mundi compage solut4 
Hanc rerum molem suprema absumpserit hora 
Ipsa leves cineres nube amplectetur opacSl, 
^t prisco imperio rursus dominabitur umbra. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. He 
seems to think that there is an East absolute and 
positive where the Morning rises. 

In 
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. In the last staiuay having meiitkfact} UM puddpn 
eruption of new-created Lights he says, 

A^ile tb* Almighty wondering stood; 

Hadu^t&hare.i^mtwberQd that iiifimteKddw- 
ledge can never wonobr. AU wonder is the €fl^t Of 
jpuff^ty upon igEOftnoe.. 

Of hk otber poems it b Mffietenkfo^i^ri that the^ 
(icsterve p q r mo l, though they are tiot alwsrf s Aac% 
potished, thoQgh the rhymes ate socMtimei very ill 
ported, and though his fatiha seem niher the imm^ 
mm pf idleness than the im^geM^is of entbusiasmv 
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Thomas TICKELL, the son of the reverend 
Richard Tjckell, wats bom in 1(586 at Bridekirk^ in 
Cumberland; and in April 1701 became a mem- 
ber of Queen's Qoliege in Oxford ; in 1708 he was 
made Master of Arts ; and, two years afterwards, was 
chosen Fellow; for which, to he did rt^ comply 
with the statutes. by taldng Orders, he obtained a 
dispensation from the Crown. He held his Fellow- 
ship tiff 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, in 
tihat year, at DubKn. 

Tickefl was not one of those scholars who wear 
away their Btes in closets ; he entered early into the 
world, and was long busy in pubfick affairs; in 
which he wastnitiated under the patronage of Ad^ 
son, whose notice te ifs said to hare gained by his 
verses in praise of Rosamond. 

To those verses it would not have been just to deny 
regard ; for they contain some of the most elegant 
encomiastick strains ; and, among the innumerable 
poems of the isame kind, it will be hard to find one 

with 
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with whidi they need to fear a comparison. It may 
deserve observation^ that, wh^i Pope wrote long af- 
terwards in praise of Addison, he has copied, at least 
has resembled, Tipkell. 

Let joy salute fair Rosamonda^s shade. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely midd. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghost she roves, 
And hears and tells the story of their loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they bless their £ite. 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made tbem 

great 
Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan, 
Which gainM a Yirgil and an Addison. 

TjCKEIX. 

Then future ages with delight shall see 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, look^ agree; 
Or in fair series laurel'd bards be shown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addison. Pope. 

He produced another piece of the same kind at 
the appearance of CSti^o, with equal skill, but not 
equal happiness. 

When the ministers of queen Anne vftare nego^ 
tiating with France, Tickell published The Prospect 
ofPegjC(S^ a poem, of which the tendency was to re« 
claim the nation from the pride of conquest to the 
pleasures of tranquiili^. How far Tickell,^ whom 
Swift afterwards mentioned as Wtdggumnms, had 
then connected himself with any parfy, I know not; 
this poem certainly did not flatter the practices, or 
promote tRe opinions, of the men by whom he was 
afterwards befriended. 

Mr, Addison, however he hated the men then in 
power, suffered his friendship to prevail over Jys 

publick 
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jmbUc apifit, and gsve in the Spectator snch' praisei 
of TIcIkII's poem, that whoi, after having long 
wished to paruse it, I laid hold on it at last, I thought 
it unequal to the honours which it UsA received, and 
fettnd it a piece to he iq[^roved ralher than admired. 
But the hope excited hy a work of genius, being ge- 
neh^ Md indefinite, is rarely gratified. It was read 
at that time with so much &vour, ihat six editions 
were sold. 

At the arrival of king George he sang J%e Bm/cA 
Progress ; which, being inserted in the Spectator, 
is well known ; and of which it is just to say, that it 
isneidier high nor low. 

The poetical incident* of most im{x>rtance in Tick- 
et!^ life was his publication of tiie first book of tiie 
lUddy as translated by himself, an apparent oppo- 
sition to Pc^'s Homer y of which the first part made 
its entrance into the world at the same time/ 

Addison dedared that the rival versions wwe botii 
gAdd;- but that Tickell'Ss was the best that ever was 
mside ; and with Adcbson, the witi, his adherents and 
iol&owen, were certain to concur. Pope does not 
appear to have been mnidb dismayed ; ^^ for,** jsays he; 
^^ I. have the town, thirt is, tiie mob on my side.* 
Bat he reinarks, ^' that it k common for the smuller 
'^ party to make up in diligence What they want in 
^^ taimbei^ ; he appeals to the people as his proper 
^ judges.; and, if they are not inclined to condCTin 
^^ him, heis in. little care about the high-flyerv at 
/^ Button's." 

Pope did not long think Addison an impartial 
judg^i for he consiteed him as the writer of 

Tickell's 
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Tiekidrfl iwrsiBft. The igiian»fer hh«itfAw<» Ivffl 
iitefiaHy tnnscnfae fi»n Mn S^ 

^' There had been a eoldnett ^(wd Mr» B»]fce> fat.^ 
P tween Mr. Additon aad me (far. amne lime; and 
^^ we had not hem in eompaay io(|edier) for a^iod 
'^iHbiie, any where iMit mt Btrtkoa'a jcpfte^xoni^ 
^ where I used toaeehim almost aMff}r^ajr.r«*43iihb 
^ meebng nie ifaem, one di^ in paiticiilar^ heibock 
*^ me aside, and said he should be glad to dine wiAi 
^^ me^ at kuch a taremr if I stmid^ tiU those people 
^ wete fpane (Budgell and Philq»). W« wentwiDcyrA^ 
*^ hagly ; and after dinner Mn Addison mei^ ^ That 
*' he had wanted for some time to tiiik with Mef 
''that his friend TteMl had iiirmeriy, whifet at 
^Oxford, translated the first btmk 4f the Iliads 
'^ that he deaigned to print it, and haddfesired him 
^<to iciek it av&r; diat he mxist therefore beg that I 
^' would eot deaise him to look orer my finat beok, 
^ hicmamy if he did, it iMald faavie die air of fl(Mri>le- 
'' dealieg;' I aasuared htm dlat i did not at all iafa 
^kiU ofMr.TlckeUthixtheiias^oHigto puUiah 
^^hia ifatnslation; daat he eoriainiy bad.aa mtich 
^ rig^ tQ:tran9late.anyauilxnr.iaa wjraelf ; and iisf^ 
^^ pi^Ushing h6th wm eaitdpiiig ona&ie stage.. I 
^then added, that I weuM not deaiie him te loflik 
ff f^y&rmy fimt book of the /Imk?^ heoauae he k^A 
^' looked orer Mn TickelVa; but oo«U wiab. to' 
^ have the benefit of his obaenrafcians on the acbopdy 
^' which I had thenfimshed, and which Mr. Tickell 
'^ had not touched upon. Accordingly I amt Innx. 
^ the second book the neict mondng ; and Mr. Ad- 
"^ dison a fSew days after letiurhfld it, with irery higii 
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" th»t Mr. Tickell i^«s pubUskktg the fint book of 
^^ th^ 1290^9 I met Dr. Young io the street; asid 
^^ upon our &Ui|ig ipto tjb#t subject, the Doctor ex- 
^^ pref^ed a great daal of surprise at TieMrs having 
'^ had such a tranfltotioH «o bug t;>y him. He saSd^ 
^^tbat it wat iuoofieeiyable to hiim^ and thftt tkere 
'^ muat be spaie ioi$tak)e in the matter ; that eaifii 
'^ used to commuuicate to the other wfaate^or rerses 
*^ tb^y wrote^ ereu td the least ti^ogs ; that Tickell 
'^ eould not hitve been buried in ao long a work ibere 
^^ without his knowing something o^ the matter ; 
^^ and that he had never heard a single word of it 
*^ till on this occasion. This surpriae of Dh Young, 
^' togetlier with what Steele has said against Tickdl 
^^ in re}ati<m to this affair^ mal^ it highly probable 
^^ that thare Iras soine underhand dealing in that bu* 
^' sickess ; and indeed Tickell himself, 'who is a vei^ 
'^ ikir worthy tnan, has sinee> in a manner, as goiod 
'^ as owned it to me* When it was introdoiied into 
^^ a ocmversation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. P<^, 
^^ by a third persoui Tickell did not deny it ; which, 
^* considering his honour^ and sseal for hia depiirted. 
^^ friend, was the same as owiiii^ it/ 

Upon these suspicions, with which Dr. WM^ttoii 
liints that other circumstances conenrred, Pbpe aU 
ways in his Art of Sinking quotes this hook as the 
work of Addison. 

To compare the two translations would be tedious ; 
the palm is now given universally to Pope; but L 
t]^nk the first lines of Tickell's were rather to be- 
Inferred ; and Pope seems to have since borroived 
something" from them in the correction of his own. 

When 
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When t|ie Hanover succession was disputed^Tickell 
gave what assignee his pen would supply. His Let^ 
ter to Avignon stands high among party-^poems ; it 
expiMses contempt without coarseness, and supe- 
norily without insolence. It had the success which 
it deserved^ being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, 
who, when he went into Ireland as secretaiy to the 
k>rd Sunderland, took him thither and employed 
him in publick business ; and when (1717) afterwards 
he rose to be secretary of state, made him under-se- 
cretary. Their friendship seems to have continued 
without abatement ; for, when Addison died, he left 
him the charge of publishing his works, with a so- 
lemn recommaidation to the patronage of Craggs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, 
which could owe none of its beauties to the assistance 
if^ich might be suspected to have strengthened or 
embellished his earlier compositions ; but nether he 
nor Addiscm ever produced nobler lines than are con- 
tained in the third and fourth paragraphs ; nor is st 
more sublime or more elegant funeral-poem to be 
found in the whole compass of English literature. 

He was afterwards (libout 1735) made secretary to 
the Lords Justices of Ireland, a place of great honour; 
in which he continued .till 1740, when he died on ttie 
twenty-third of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longest is Ken-^ 
sington Gardens^ of which the versification is smooth 
and elegant, but the fiction unskilfully compounded 
of Grecian Deities and Gothick FaiHes. Neither 
species of those ecploded Brings could have done 
much ; and^ when they are brought together, they 

only 
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only make each other contemptible. Td Tickell, 
however^ cannot be refused a high place among the 
minor poets ; nor should it be forgotten that he was 
one of the contributors to the Spectator. With re- 
spect to his personal character^ he is iSaid to have 
been a man of gay conversation^ at least a temperate 
lover of wine and company^ and in his domestick re- 
lations without censim* 
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Of Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well remem- 
bered as a man esteemed and caressed by the ele- 
gant and the great, I was at first able to obtain no 
other memorials than such as are supplied by a book 
called dbber^s Lives of the Poets ; of which I take 
this opportunity to testify that it was not written, nor 
I believe, ever seen, by either of the Gibbers ; but 
was the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a 
man of very acute understanding, though with little 
scholastick education, who, not long after the pub- 
lication of his work, died in London of a consump- 
tion. His life was virtuous, and his end was pious. 
TheophilUs Gibber, then a prisoner for debt, im^ 
parted, as I was told, his name for ten guineas. The 
manuscript of Shiels is now in my possession. 

I have since found that Mr. Shiels, though he was 
no negligent enquirer, had been misled by felse ac- 
counts ; for he relates that James Hammond, the 
author of the £l^es, was the son of a Turkey 

merchant^ 
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tnerchaht) and had some office at the prince of 
Wales's court, till love of a lady, whose name was 
Dashwood, for a time disordered his understandings 
He was unextinguishably amorous, and his mistress 
inexorably cruel. ^ 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part false. He 
"was the second son of Anthony Hammond, a man of 
note among the wits, poets, and parliamentary ora- 
tors, in the beginning of this century, who was 
allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying his sister*. 
He was bom about 1710, and educated at West- 
minster-school ; but it does not appear that he was 
of any university-^*. He was equerry to the prince of 
Wales, and seems to .have come very early into 
publick notice, and to have been distinguished by 
those whose friendship prejudiced mankind at that 
time in &vour of the man on whom they were be- 
stowed ; for he was the companion of Cobham, Lyt- 
telton, and Chesterfield. He is said to have divide 
his- life between pleasure and books ; in his retire- 
ment forgetting the town, and in his gaiety losing 
the student. Of his literary hours all the effects are 
here exhibited, of which the Elegies were written 
very early, and the Prologue not long before his 
death. 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliament for Truro 
in Cornwall, probably one of those who were elected 
by the Prince's influence; and died next year in 

* TMs account is still erroneous. James Hammond^ our au« 
thor^ was of a different £unily> the second son of Anthony Ham- 
mond^ of Somersham-place^ in the county of Huntingdon^ Esq. 
See Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. p. 780. R. 

t Mr. Cole gives him to Cambridge. A^. Athens Cantab, hjk 
If us, Brit C. 

T2 June 
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JuAe'St Stbwe, the fembtts s€tot of terd Gobbmi^ 
^Is'iiiisthessloAg oudite'd'hito, ^aiid iti ijfg di^d 

unnWlfMed. TIte ctrtrtictir Which her low be- 
' qti^dttfett h*r 'itas, itidiieiy tobt likely to'Uttmet^€(nart- 

«hip. 

The'fiilelgi^s W^frefUdbH^h^ after his deMh; ^nd 
^vhife the writei^s liathe was i^memfaered mA. 
'fdridri^s/^flWy SiviYe ' i^d>with ^a i^sohrtiDn -to*^Ml- 

*tHe t^dtrimtiiaatdiy pl^de bf ttie ^Mr^ 'iWio 
' was Ihen bfeliev^, 4mt is' Wow aMbtki^by^Dr. 'Maty^ 
%'Ke^the^eaH 6r<5h«8«fet^td/mised>s»dng:pW3^ 
dices frf theSr favctar. 

'Biit of the ^ireSacfer, "wlideter he was, it JBiiy^be 
Teas6n^%Ty siispebtiM that heUever read the pocaM; 
' fof hepf6!Bsferf to talflef theto f 61^ 
of 6X8eltenee/fitid recdriffiicfndi^ them as the gemine 
^ffilsidns of tiie^tid; which ^Ipi^^ses" a real patsiini 
mtlie^lghgua^re of >i^4Wre. Bit the trutfi is, th«ie 
elects Have neither ^Midn/ tiatHre, tiorttoAiliien^ 
'Whferef Iftierels fibtidn, thieite is no passion : he- that 
•^dftsfci^bes hlte^dfarfafdlftr^ his^Ne«ra Or 

^Belia^as a &iiephefdess/4iid tiftjts of gbats^hdlainbs, 
fefels^'iio^'pSs^tbn. ^He that cotirts his mtstrsbs' with 
Roman imagery deserves to lose her ; for she m2r;^wiU[i 
<g6dd r^on sttfiftieethisf^iifelef^ 
*aeh«lffaefftd^di-dWrf *6m hattrre, tfiid few images: from 
^mddetolife. If ^^ph^dtaees HC*hirig but M^d^^ 
-try. ' It^wonld be-hard to^^d in d) hi»*prodiietfon8 
fKifed sfefttos fhatrdfeS&v^ tbte^rettSniteiftd. 

' Like other loVers/ he' thrtiatehs' tfte' la%*'WRh 
43^g ' ; ^^^ what theaishi£il /oUow? 

wat 
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Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corse attend ; 

With eyes averted light the solemn pyre^ 
Till all around the doleful flames ascend, 

Then slowly sinking, by degrees expire ? 
To sooth the hovering soul be thine the care, 

With pl^inti^ecriie^ to le^ tl^mpi^rqi^il band ; 
In sable weeds the golden vaae to bear. 

And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand : 
^ .Pancbaia's odours be their costly feast. 

And all the pride of Asians fragrant year. 
Give them the treasures of the farthest East, 

And, what is still more precioJs, give thy tear. 

Surely no \ihfm can fa^U ^ppx^ a nynipb Mfhp re- 
jected ^ ^yw» oX sp littl? me^if^. 

Hi? vers(^ are not ri\ggedj, b,ut they have np sweet- 
i^e^s,; they ney^r glide ip a stream p^ melody. Why 
Hammond or other v^riters have thqught the qua.tram 
of ten syllables elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The 
c^arajcter of the £Uegy is gentleness and- tenuity ; but 
tlija stanza has been pronounced b^ Dryden, whose 
knowledge of English metr^ was not inconsidesrable, 
to be the most n\agpificent of all the measures which' 
our language affords. 
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Of Mr.* SOMERVILE's life I am not able 
to say any thing that can satisfy curiosity. 

He was a gentleman whose estate was in Waf- 
wickshire; his house, where he was born in l69«, 
is called Edston, a seat inherited from a long line of 
ancestors ; for he was said to be of the first family 
in his county. He tells of himself that he was bom 
near the Avon's banks. He was bred at Winchester- 
school, and was elected fellow of New College. It 
does not appear that in the places of his education 
he exhibited any uncommon proofs of genius or li- 
terature. His powers were first displayed in the 
country, where he was distinguished as a poet, a gen- 
tleman, and a skilful and useful justice of the peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom his poems 
have delighted will read with pain the following ac- 
count, copied from the Letters of his friend Shen- 
stone, by whom be was too much resembled. 

" — Our old friend Somervile is dead! I did not 
^^ imagine I could have been so sorry as I find myself 
^^ on this occasion* — Suhlatwn quoerimus, I can now 



* WiUiam. 

^^ excuse 
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*' excuse all his foibles ; impute them to s^, and to 
/^ distress of circumstances : the last of these consi- 
'^ derations wrings my very soul to think on. For a 
^^ man of high spirit^ conscious of having (at least 
^' in one production) generally pleased the world, to 
'^ be pls^ued and threatened by wretches that are 
^^ low in every sense ; to be forced to drink himself 
*' into pains of the body, in order to get rid of the 
^^ pains of the mjnd, is a misery." 

He died July 19, 1742, and was burie^ at Wot- 
ton, near Henley on Arden. 

His distresses need not be much pitied : his estate 
is said to have been fifteen hundred a year,^ which by 
his death devolved to lord Somervile of Scotland. 
His mother indeed, who lived till ninety, had a 
jointure of six hundred. 

It is with regret that I find myself not better ena- 
bled to exhibit memorials of a writer, who at least 
must be allowed to have set a good example to men of 
his own class, by devoting part of his time to elegant 
knowledge; and who has shewn, by the subjects 
which .his poetry has adorned, that it is practicable 
to be at once a skilful sportsman and a man of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and 
though perhaps he has not in any reached such ex- 
cellence as to raise much envy, it may commonly 
be said at least, that ^^ he writes very well for a 
*^ gentleman." Hi« serious pieces are sometimes 
elevated, and his trifles are sometimes elegant. In 
his verses to Addison, the couplet which mentions 
Clio is written with the most exquisite delicacy of 
praise ; it exhilpits one of those happy strokes that 

are 
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are s6W6m itfainecf. In his Odes f 6 Mfatrfborotfgli 
fliere are beautiful liiies ; but in the secbnd Ode he 
shews that he knew little 6f his hero, when he talks 
ot his private virtues. His subjects are cbmrnohly 
siich as require no great depth 6f thought or energy 
of expression, tiis Fables are genefally stale, ind 
therefore excite no curiosity. Of his favourite, Hie 
Tivo ISpringSj ilie ficfioh is unnatural, and the ihdral 
inconsequential. In his Talerf there is too ttiUch 
coarseness, with too little cat*e of language, dnd not 
sufficient rapidity of narration. 

ilis great work is his Chace^ which he undertook 
lii his ihaturer age, when his ear Ivas iiiipfoved <6 
file approbation of blank verse, of which ho\*€fV^ 
his two first lines gave a bad specimen, 'lb this 
poem praise cannot be totally denied, tte is allowed 
by sportsmen to write with great ihtelligende of his 
subject, which is the first requisite to excellence; 
^d though it is impossible to interest the coilimoh 
readers of verse in the dangers or pWsurfes 6f the 
chace, he has done all that transition and variety 
could easily efiect ; kwA has with great prdprfety 
enlarged his plan by the modes of hunting used in 
other countries. 

XV'ith still less judgment did he chuse blarik VefSfe 
^s the vehicle of ttdral Sports. If blank verse He not 
tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled |)rbse ; and fami- 
liar images in laboiirM language have nothing to re- 
commend them tut absurd novelty, which, Wafilitig 
the attractions of Nature, caniiot please long. OAe 
excellence of tke Splendid Shilling j is, that it is 
short, Disguise can gratify no longer than it deceivfei. 

SAVAGE, 
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It hiLii been 6bserved in all ages^ that the advai^ 
Mg€l$ df nature or of fortune hav6 contributed veiy 
little to the promotion of happiness ; an4 thut tho«e 
i^Hhbih the splendour of their rank, pr the extent of 
their capacity^ haye placed upon the summits of 
huit)£lti life, have laot often given any just occasion 
to envy in those who look up to them from a lower 
istation ; whether it be that apparent superiority in- 
icites gre«it designs, and great designs are naturally 
liable jto fatal miscarris^es ; or that the general lot of 
tilUnkind is miseiy, ahd the misfoi*tunes of those. 
Whose emitience drew upon them an universal attei^^ 
tion, have been more carefully recorded, because 
they were more generally observed, and have in 
ideality been only more conspicuous than those of 
jbthe^s, not more frequent, or niore severe. 

ThM affluence and power, advs^ntages extrinsick 
fliid adventitious, and therefore easily separable from 

* Tibe first edkion of this interesting narrative^ according to 
Mr JBosweli, was published in 1744 by iloberts. The second, 
ndw before me, bears date 1748, and was published by Cxve, 
Very few alterations were n^e by the author, when he added 
H td the present (^^dtection. C. . 

thosfB 
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those by whom they are possessed^ should very often 
flatter the mind with expectations of felicity which 
they cannot give^ raises no astonishment ; but it 
•eems rational to hope, that intellectual greatness 
should produce better effects ; that minds qualified 
for great attainments should first endeavour their 
own benefit ; and that they, who are most able to 
teach others the way to happiness^ should with most 
certainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been 
very fi-equently disappointed. The heroes of litetaiy 
as well as civil history have been very often no less re- 
markable for what they have sufl^red, than for what 
they have atchieved ; and volumes have been written 
only to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To these mournful narratives, I am about to add 
the Life of Richard Savage, a man whose writings 
entitle him to an eminent rank in the classes of 
learning, and whose misfortunes claim a degree of 
compassion, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the consequences of the crimes of others^ 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of MsK^clesfiek), 
having lived some time upon very uneasy . terms 
with her husband, thought a public confession of 
adultery the most obvious and expeditious method 
of obtaining her liberty ; and therefore declared, that 
the child, with which she was then great, was be- 
gotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be ima- 
gined, made her husband no less desirous of a sepa- 
ration than herself, and he prosecuted his design in 
the most effectual manner ; for he applied not to the 

ecclesiastical.. 
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ecclesiasfcical courts for a divorce, but to the parUa*;- 
ment for an act, by which his marriage might be 
dissolved, the nuptial contract totally annulled, and 
the children of his wife illegitimated. This Act, after 
the usual deliberation, he obtained, though without 
the approbation of some, who considered i^sarriage 
as an affair only cognizable by ecclesiastical judges "^ 1 
and on March 3d was separated from his wife, whose 
fortune; which was very great, was repaid her, aii4 
who having, as well as her husbani^ thje liberty of 
making another choice, was in a short time married 
to Colonel Brett. 

While the earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting 
this affair, his wife was, on the loth of January, 
1^97-8, delivered of a son ; and the Earl Rivers, 
by appearing to consider him as his own, left none 
any reason to doubt of the sincerity of her decla- 
ration ; for he was his godfather, and gave him his 
own name, which was by his direction inserted in the 
register of St. Andrew's parish in Holbom, but un- 
fortunately left him to the care of his mother, whom, 
as she was now set free from her husband, he pro- 
bably imagined likely to treat with great tenderness 
;the child that had contributed to so pleasing an event. 

* This year was made remarkable by the dissolution of a mar- 
riage solemnized in the face of the ehurgh. Salmon's Review. 

The following protest is registered in the books of the House 
of Lords. 

Dissentient. 

Because we conceive that this is the first bill of that nature 
that hath passed^ where there was not a divorce first obtained in 
the Spiritual Court 5 which we look upon as an ill precedent, 
and may be of dangerous consequence in the future. 

HAI.IFAX, RoiPHE8T5«, 

It 
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It 18 not indeed easy to dracover what ma(ive» oouM 
be found to over^baliince that natural aifection of » 
parent^ or whAt interest could be promoted by negteeft 
or cruelty. The dread of shame cmp of poverty^ by 
which some wretches have been incited to abandcm 
or to murder their children, cannot be supposed to 
ftave aflfected a woman whohadpreekkned her erimes 
nnd solicited reproach, and! on whom the ekmency 
of the legislature had undeservecHy bestowed a fer- 
tun^ which wouM hare been very littiie ^minished 
by the expences which the care of her child could 
have brought upon her. It #as therefore not Kkdy 
that she would be wicked without temptation ; that 
she would look upon her son from his birth with a 
kind of resentment and abhorrence ; and, instead of 
supporting, assisting, and defending him, delight to 
see him strtrggKng with misery, or that she would 
take every opportunity of aggravating his misfortune^ 
and obstructing his resources, and with an implaca- 
ble and restless cruelty continue her persecutioa 
from the first hour of his life to the last. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner was her 
son bom, than she discovered a resolution of disown- 
ing him; and in a very short time removed him 
from her sight, by committing him to the care of a 
poor woman, whom she directed to educate him as 
her own, and enjoined never to inform hiqd of his 
true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 
Savage. Born with a legal claim to honour and to 
affluence, he was in two months illegitimated by the 
parliament, and disowned by his mother^ doomed to 
poverty and obscurity, and launched upon the ocean 

of 
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^ Itfe^ only thtA he might be swallowed by iU 
'quieksandu, or dashed upon its ro^ks. 

His in6th9r cx)uld not indeed iitfect others with 
**the sAme c*ntelty. As it was impossible to avoid* the 
^inquiries whidi theeurbsity or tenderness of her re- 
lations trtiiAe ifter her child^ she was obliged togiire 
some account of the measures she had taken ; and her 
-mother,* the*Lady Mason, wh^her in approbation of 
•Iser desfgny oi* to^prevent more criminal contrivances^ 
-engs^ed to- transact with the nurse, to pay her 'for 
^her eare, and ^to superintend, tiie education <df the 
'- child. 

In^tbis; charitable 6fffice she was assisted byhis god- 
««loAerMrs, Lloyd, who, while she Hved, always 
i looked upon him with that tenderness which the bar- 
^barily ^f his mother made peculiarly necessary ; but 
her deatli, which hajqpened in his tenth year, was an- 
' other of the misfortunes of his childhood ; for though 
• Idle kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss by 'a 
•'fcgacy of three hundr^ pounds, yet, as^ he* had none 
^ to prosecute his claim, to shelter him from oppres- 
ision, or call in- law to the assistance of justice, her 
••wilb was ^eluded by the executors, arid no part of the 
'Wioney was ever paid. 

' He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The 
-Lsfcdy Mason still continued her care, and 'dtrectM 
rhim'td be^^laoed at a smaill grammar-school neai^^t. 
^Aiban's, where he was called by *he name of 'hia 
Miurse, 'without' the^ least intimation' thM.iie* had^a 
da^m to»any *o*her. 

' Here ^ he was iriftiated in literature, arid passM 

f.*l»ough sev«rab6f thedasses, with'\Vhat Ta^!ditjrw 

with what applawecauiOtjDi6WDba.hnown. AsheaU 

ways 
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\i^ay8 spoke with respect of his master, it is probaUe 
that the mean rank, in which he then appeared, did 
not hinder his genius from being distinguished^ or 
his industry from being rewarded : and if in so Idw 
a state he obtained distinction and rewards^ it is not 
likely that they were gained but by genius and in- 
dustry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his appli- 
cation was equal to his abilities, because his improve- 
nuent was more than proportioned to the opportui^- 
ties which he enjoyed; nor can it be doubted, that 
if his earliest productions had been preserved, like 
those of happier students, we might in some have 
found vigorous sallies of that sprightly humour which 
distinguishes The Author to be let, and in others 
strong touches of that ardent imagination whidi 
painted the solemn scenes of The Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his fa-^ 
ther the EarihRivers was seized with a distemper, 
which in a short time put an end to his life*. He 
had frequently inquired after his son, and had always 
been amused with fallacious and evasive answers; 
but, being now in his own opinion on his death- 
bed, he thought it his duty to provide for him 
among his other natural children, and therefore de- 
manded a positive account of him, with an impor- 
tunity not to be diverted or denied. His mother^ 
who could no longer refuse an answer, determined at 
least to give such as should cut him off for ever from 
that happiness which competence affords, and there- 
fore declared that he was dead ; which is perhaps 
the first instance of a lie invented by a mother to 

* He died Ai^. 18th, m2, R. . / 
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tAeprive her son of a provision which was designed 
him by another, and which she could not expert 
herself, though he should lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which 
could not be defeated, because it could not be sus- 
pected ; the Earl did not imagine there could exist 
in a human form a mother that would ruin her son 
without . enriching herself, and therefore bestowed 
upon some other person six thousand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to in- 
tercept this provision which had been intended him, 
prompted her in a short time to another project, a 
.project worthy of such a disposition. She endea- 
voured to rid herself from the danger of being at any 
tkne made known to him, by sending him secretly 
to the American Plantations*. 

By whose kindness this scheme was counteracted, 
or h)r whose interposition she was induced to lay 
aside her design, I Jcnow not ; it is not improbable 
that the Lady Mason might persuade or con>pel her 
to desist, or perhaps she could not easily find accom- 
plices wicked enough to concur in so cruel an action ; 
for it may be conceived, that those, who had by a 
long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts against 
the sense of common wickedness, would yet be 
shocked at the design of a mother to expose her son 
to slavery and want, to expose him without interest, 
^nd without provocation ; and Savage might on this 
occasion find protectors and advocates among those 
who had long traded in crimes, and whom compas^ 
sion had never touched before. 

* jSavagc's Fte£3u;e to his MifloeUanies* 

Being 
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Beiog kindeised^ by whatever meang^ Ir^dp bmtiiiffa^ 
lag him into loiQthcsr qowtiy^ she fonne^ soopi ^lijef 
a scheme for buryii^ him in fwverty a^ obfi^mj^ 
in his own ; mfid tl^t his station of life^ if ^pot the 
place of his nsiiienee^ might keep faim loir «irer at ^ 
^istanoe from her^ she ordered him to be:piaced ^wiftx 
a shoe-oiak^r in Holborn^ that, after ^e m^ limfi 
i)Hrm\y he ipi^t heopme hk Al^H^ntioeii^* 

It is gcjaevally tepot^, tjhat this |m:oj^ wm fyt 
some time suooessful^ jmi that Savnge ^«s isniplpy^sid 
lit the awl longer tiban he was wtljljng to.oomfegEvs ; nor 
vi^as it perhaps .any great ^ymUg^ to him^ A§it m 
juneKpecte^ dtsoovery detenmined bin to .quit h|8 
.occupation. 

About this )ti0ie his nurse^ who had dways troatod 
him as her own ^on^ died ; and it was niHiiml for 
him to take care of those«!fifect8 wUch hy iher 4s9ih 
were^ as he imagined^ .become his own : he therafore 
went to her houae^ ofiened ha: boxes> wd eKawnod 
her pap^rs^ ianovg which be found some letters 
written to her by the Liady Mason^ which infociKied 
him of his hi^9 ^^^d the reasons for whidb it wm 
concealed. 

He -was no longer >saties6ed with the <emplo3/»nesit 
^whieb bad been allotted him, but thought l^e bad 
j^ T}^ to ahare the a£|uenoe of his mother ; and 
!thf^il^r€ withaut .scruple .af^ljed to her as her sq», 
jlidjKiade use isf'&eiry art to awaken bar tendemesir^ 
^nd laMract her .vegard. But .neither his lett^s xior 
ihe.infiarpositicin^oflihose friends which his mentjor 
rhisidirttess' jMKKauiid Jbim, madeany impcesaiiHi upon 
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her mind^. She still resolved to neglect, though she 
could no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited 
her to admit him to see her ; she avoided him with 
the most vigilant precaution, and ordered him to b^ 
excluded from her house, by whomsoever he might 
be introduced, and what reason soever he might give 
for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the 
discovery of his real mother, that it was his frequent 
practice to walk in the dark evenings * for several 
hours before her door, in hopes of seeing her as she- 
might come by accident to the window, or cross 
her apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without 
effect, for he could neither soften her heart nor open 
her hand, and was reduced to the utmost miseries of 
want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the af- 
fection of a mother. He was therefore obliged to 
seek some other nieans of support ; and, having no 
profession, became by necessity an author. ; 

At this time the attention of the literary world 
was engrossed by the Bajigorian controversy, which 
filled the press with pamphlets, and the coffee-houses 
with disputants. Of this subject, as most popular, 
he made choice for his first attempt, and, without 
any other knowledge of the question than he had 
casually collected from conversation, published a 
poem against the Bishop -|". 

What was the success or merit of this performance, 
I know not ; it was probably lost among the ihnu- 

-* See the Plain Dealer. 

+ It was called'^ The Battle of the Pana^)bkU" JR. 

Vol. X. U merable 
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merable pamphlets to which that dispute gave qcca- 
«ion. Mr. Savage was himself in a little time ashamed 
of it, and endeavoured to suppress it, Tjy destroying 
all the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing*, 
and in his eighteenth year offered to the stage a come- 
dy borrowed from a Spanish plot, which was refused 
by the players, and was therefore given by him to 
Mr. Bullock, who, having more interest, made some 
slight alterations, and brought it upon the stage, un- 
der the title of WomarCs a Riddle^, but allowed 
the unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrote 
two years afterwards Love in a Veil^ another co^ 
medy, borrowed Ukewise from the Spanish, but with 
little better success than before ; for though it wais 
received and acted, yet it appeared so late in the 
year, that the author obtained no other advantage 
from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, 
and Mr. Wilks, by whom he was pitied, caressed, 
and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which constituted 
his character, promoted his interest with the utmost 
zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his merit, 
took all the opportunities of recommending him, 
and asserted, that " the inhumanity of his mother 
*^ had given him a right to find every good man hii^ 
"fetherj." 

* Jacob's lives of the Dramatick Poets. Dr. J. 
t This play was printed first in 8vo ; and afterwards in ISma 
the fifth edition. Dr. J. 
J Plain Dealer. Dr. J. 

Nor 
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^or was Mir. Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
only, but to his confidence, of which he sometimes 
related ah instance too extraordinary to be omitted, al 
it affords a very just idea of his patron's character. 

He was once desired by Sir Richard, with an air 
of the utmost importance, to come very early to his 
house the next morning. Mr. Savage came as he 
had promised, found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go outi 
What was intended, and whither they were to go. 
Savage could not conjecture, and was hot willing to 
enquire ; but immediately seated himself with Sir 
Richard. The coachman was ordered to drive, and 
they hurried with the utmost expedition to Hyde- 
Park Corner, where they stopped at a petty taventi 
and retired to a private room. Sir Richard theh in- 
formed him, that he intended to publish a pamphlet^ 
and that he had desired him to come thither that he 
might write for him. They soon sat down to the work^ 
Sir Richard dictated^ and Savage wrote, till the 
dinner that h^d been ordered was put upon the 
table; l^avage was surprised at the meanness of the 
entertainment, and after some hesitation ventured 
to ask for wine, which Sir Richard, not without 
reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then 
jfinished their dinner, and proceeded in their pam- 
phlet, which they concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task was over^ and 
expected that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, 
Bnd return home ; but his expectations deceived him, 
for Sir Richard told him that he was without money, 
and that the pamphlet must be sold before.the dinner 
could be paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged 

V 2 to 
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to go and offer their new production for sale for two 
guineas, which with some difficulty he obtained. Sir 
Richard then returned home, having retired that day 
only to avoid his creditors, and composed the pam- 
phlet only to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another feet equally uncommoni 
which, though it has no relation to his life, ought 
to be preserved. Sir Richard Steele having one day 
invited to his house a great number of persons of tbft 
first quality, they were surprised at the number of 
liveries which surrounded the table ; and after dinner^ 
when wine and mirth had set them free from the 
observation of rigid ceremony, one of them enquired 
of Sir Richard, how such an expensive train of 
domesticks could be consistent with his fortune. 
Sir Richard very frankly confessed, that they.wert 
fellows of whom he would very willingly be rid. 
And being then asked why he did not discharge 
them, declared that they were bailifis, who had in- 
troduced themselves with an execution, and whom> 
since he couM not send them away, he had thought 
it convenient to embellish with liveries, that they 
might do him credit while they staid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and 
by payingHhe debt discharged their attendance, ha- 
ving obliged Sir Richard to promise that they should 
never s^in find him graced with a retinue of tbf 
same kind. 

Under such a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely tQ 
learn prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of 
the misfortunes which the want of those virtues 
brought upon him in the following parts of his li£e^ 
tnightbejustLy impaled to 00 uninaprovinganexamplew 
• Nor 
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Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in cam- 
mon favours. He proposed to have established him 
iti some settled scheme of life, and to have contracted 
a kind of alliance with him, by marrying him to a 
natural daughter, on whom he intended to bestow a 
thousand pounds. But, though he was always lavish 
of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in such a 
manner, that he was very seldom able to keep his 
promises, or execute his own intentipns : and, as he 
Was never able to raise the sum which he had offered, 
the marriage was delayed. In the mean time he was 
officiously informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed 
him ; by which he was so much exasperated, that 
he withdrew the allowance which he had paid him, 
and never afterwards admitted him to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his 
imprudence expose himself to the malice of a tale- 
bearer ; for his patron had many follies, which, as 
his discernment easily discovered, his imagination 
might sometimes incite him to mention too ludi- 
crously. A little knowledge of the world is sufficient 
to discover that such weakness is very common, and 
that there are few who do not sometimes, in ^e wan- 
tonness of thoughtless mirth, or the heat of transient 
resentment, speak of their friends and benefactors 
with levity and contempt, though in their cooler mo- 
ments they want neither sense of their kindness, nor 
reverence for their virtue ; the fault therefore of Mr. 
Siavage was rather negligence than ingratitude. But 
Sir Richard must likewise be acquitted of severity, 
for who is there that can patiently T>eat- contempt 
from one whom he has relieved and supported, whose 
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establishment he has laboured^ and whose interest he 
has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune without 
any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; a man^ who, what-t 
ever were his abiUtes or skill as an actor, deserves at 
least to be remembered for his virtues ♦, which are 
pot often to be found in the world, and perhaps less 
often in his profession than in others. To be hu-. 
mane, generous, and candid, is a very high degree 
pf merit in any case ; but those qualities deserve still 
greater praise, when they are found in that condi-. 
tion which makes almost every other man, for what^ 

* As it 15 a loss to roankind when any good action is fbrgotten;( 
I shall insert another instance of Mr. Wilks's generosity, very 
little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, 
\^mg hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from 
engaging in orders, fqr which his friends designed him, left hi? 
own country, and came to London in ^uest of employment, 
but found his solicitations fruitless, and his necessities every day 
more pressing. In this distress he wrote a tragedy, and offered 
it to the players, by whom it was rejected. Thus were his last 
hopes defeated, and he had no other prospect than of the most 
deplorable poverty.* But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, 
though not perfect, at least worthy of some reward, and there- 
fore ofi^red him a benefit. This &vour he improved with so 
much diligence, that the house afforded him a considerable sum, 
with which he went to L<eyden, applied hiinself to the study of 
physick, and prosecuted his design with so much diligence and 
success, that, when Dr. Boerhaave was desired by the Czarina 
to recommend proper pei-sons to introduce into Russia the prac- 
tice and study of physick. Dr. Smith was one of those whom 
he selected. He had a considerable pension settled on him at 
his arrival, anci was one of t^e chief physicians at the Russiai^ 
court. Dr. J. 

A Letter from Dr. Smith in Russia to Mr. Wilks is printed 
In Chctwopd's History of the Stage. R, 

ever 
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ifiver reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish^ 
and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom calamity 
seldom complained without relief, he naturally took 
an unfortunate wit into his protection, and not only 
assisted him in any casual distresses, but continued 
an equal and steady kindness to the time of his death. 

By his interposition Mr. Savage once obtained 
from his mother * fifty pounds, and a promise of one 
hundred and fifty more ; but it was the fete of this 
. unhappy man, that few promises of any advantage 
to him were performed. His mother was infected, 
among others, with the general madness of the South 
Sea trafiick ; and, having been disappointed in her 
expectations, refused to pay what perhaps nothing 
but the prospect of sudden affluence prompted her 
to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship 
of Mr. Wilks, he was consequently an assiduous fire* 
quenter of the theatres ; and in a short time the 
amusements of the stage took such possession of his 
mind, that he never was absent from a play in seve- 
ral years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of the players, and, among others, 
of Mrs. Oldfield, who was so much pleased with 

* *' This," says Dr. Johnson, *' I write upon the credit of the 
*' author of his life, which was published in 1727 5" a»d was a small 
pamphlet, intended to plead his cause with the publick while 
under sentence of death '* for the Murder of Mr. James Sin- 
^' clair, at Robinson's Coffee-house, at Charing Cross, price 6k 
''Roberto;' C. 
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his conversation, and touched with his misfortanei, 
that she allowed him a settled pension of fifty 
fk>unds a year, which was during her life regularly 
paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due 
praise, and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfleld 
may not be sullied by her general character, it is 
proper to mention what Mr. Savage often declared, 
in the strongest terms, that he never saw her alone, 
or in any other place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to shew hiis gratitude 
in the most decent manner, by wearing mourning as 
for a mother ; but did not celebrate her in elegies *, 
because he knew that too great a profusion of praise 
would only have revived those faults which his na- 
tural equity did not allow him to think less, because 
they were committed by one who favoured him : but 
of which, though his virtue would not endeavour to 
palliate them, his gratitude would not suffer him to 
prolong the memory or diffuse the censure. 

In his Wanderer J he has indeed taken an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning her ; but celebrates her not for 
her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which none 
ever denied her ; this is the only encomium with 
which he has rewarded her liberality, and perhaps he 
has even in this been too lavish of his praise. He 
seems to have thought, that never to mention his 
benefactress would have an appearance of ingrati- 

: * Chetwood^ however^ has printed a Poem on her deaths 
which he ascribes to Mr, Ssk^'ag*. See Histojry of the Stage, 
p. 206. R, 
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tu^, though to have dedicated any particular per^ 
formance to her memory would have only betrayed 
an officious partiality, that, without exalting her 
character, would have depressed his own. 

He had sometimes, hy the kindness of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on wliich occasions he 
often received uncommon marks of regard and com- 
passion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dorset, 
that it was just*o consider him as an injured noble- 
man, and that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themselves obliged, without solicitation, to take 
every opportunity of supporting him by their coun- 
tenance and patronage. But he had generally the 
mortification to hear that the whole interest of his 
mother was employed to frustrate his applications, 
and that she never left any expedient untried, by 
which he might be cut off from the possibility of 
supporting life. Thesamedisposition she endeavoured 
to diflSise among all those over whom nature or for- 
tune gave her any influence, and indeed succeeded 
too well in her design : but could not always propa- 
gate her effrontery with her cruelty ; for, some of 
those, whom she incited against him, were ashamed 
of their own conduct, and boasted of that relief which 
they never gave him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve 
all his relations ; for he has mentioned with grati- 
tude the humanity of one lady, whose name I am 
now unable to recollect,' and to whom therefore I 
cannot pay the praises which she deserves for having 
acted well in opposition to influence, precept, and 
example. 

The 
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The punishment which our laws inflict upon those 
parents who murder their infants is well known^ nor 
has its justice ever been contested ; but^ if they de- 
serve death who destroy a child in its birth^ what 
pains can be severe enough for her who forbears to 
destroy him only to inflict sharper miseries upon 
him ; who prolongs his life only to make him mi- 
serable; and who exposes him, without care and 
without pity, to the malice of oppression, the ca- 
prices of chance, and the temptations of poverty ; 
who rejoices to see him overwhelmed with calami- 
ties ; and, when his own industry, or the charity of 
others, has enabled him to rise for a short time 
above his miseries, plui^s him again into his for- 
mer distress ! 

The kindness of his friends not afibrding him any 
constant supply, and the prospect of improving his 
fortune byenlarging his acquaintance necessarily lead^ 
ing him to places of expence, he found it necessary * 
to endeavour once more at dramatick poetry, for 
which he was now better qualified by a more exten-» 
sive knowledge, and longer observation. But having 
been unsuccessful in comedy, though rather for want 
of opportunities than genius, he resolved now to try 
whether he should not be more fortunate in exhibits 
ing a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject, was 
that of Sir Thomas Overhurj/j a story well adapted 
to the stage, though perhaps not fer enough re- 
moved from the present age to admit properly the 
fictions necessary to complete the plan ; for the mind^ 

* In 1723. 
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which naturally loves truth, is always most offended 
with the violation of those truths of which we are 
most certain ; and we of course conceive those facts 
most certain, which approach nearest to our own 
time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumstances in which he wrote it be considered, 
will afford at once an uncommon proof of strength of 
genius, and evenness of mind, of a serenity not 
to be ruffled, and an imagination not to be sup- 



During a considerable part of the time in which he 
was employed upon this performance, he wias with- 
out lodging, and often without meat ; nor had he 
any other conveniences for study than the fields or 
the streets allowed him ; there he used to walk and 
form his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, 
beg for a few moments the use of the pen and ink, 
and write down what he had composed upon paper 
which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not 
perfect, its faults ought surely to be imputed to a 
cause very different from want of genius, and must 
rather excite pity than provoke censure. 

But when under these discouragements the tragedy 
was finished, there yet remained the labour of intro- 
ducing it on the stage, an undertaking, which, to 
an ingenuous mind, was in a very high degree vexa-? 
tious and disgusting ; for, having little interest or re- 
putation, he was obliged to submit himself wholly 
to the players, and admit, with whatever r^lucts^nce, 
the emendations of Mr. Gibber, which he always con- 
sidered as the disgrace of his performance. 

He 
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He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critick of • 
Teiy different class, from whose friendship he received 
great assistance on many occasions, and whoni he 
never mentioned but with the utmost tenderness and 
regard. He had been for some time distinguished by 
him with very particular kindness, and on this occa- 
sion it was natural to apply to him as an author of an 
established character. He therefore sent this tragedy 
to him, with a short copy of verses *, " in which he 
desired his correction. Mr. Hill, whose humanity 
and politeness are generally known, readily complied 
with his request ; but as he is remarkable for singu- 
larity of sentiment, and bold experiment in language,, 
Mr. Savage did not think this play much improved 
by his innovation, and had even at that time the 
courage to reject several passages which he could not 
approve ; and, what is still more laudable, Mr. Hill 
had the generosity not to resent the neglect of his 
alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilc^e, in 
which he touches on the circumstances of the author 
with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he was 
only able to bring his play upon the stage in the sum^ 
mer, when the chief actors had retired, and the rest 
were in possession of the house for their own advantage. 
Among these, Mr. Savage was admitted to play Ae 
part of Sir Thomas Overbury "f", by which he^ined 
no great reputation, the theatre being a province for 

* Printed in the late Collection of his Poems. 

t It was acted only three nights, the first on June 12, 1723. 
When the house opened for the winter season it was once more 
performed, for the author*0 benefit, Oct. 2. R. 
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which nature seems not to have designed him ; for 
neither his voice,. look, nor gesture, were such as 
were expected on the stage ; and he was so much 
ashamed of having been reduced to appear. as a 
player, that he always blotted out his name from 
the list, when a copy of his tragedy was to be shewn 
to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was more 
successful, for the rays of genius that glimmered in 
it, that glimmered through all the mists whi<^ po- 
verty and Gibber had been able to spread over it, 
procured him the notice and esteem of many per- 
Bons eminent for their rank, thm virtue, and their 
wit. 

' Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the ac- 
cumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds, which 
he thought at that time a very large sum, having beai 
never master of so much before. 

In the Dedication*, for which he received ten 
l^uineas^ there is nothing remarkable. The Preface 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellence of Mr. Theophilus Gibber, which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life see his 
friends about to read without snatching the play out 
of their hands. The generosity of Mr. Hill did not 
end on this occasion ; for afterwards, when Mf. 
"Savage's necessities returned, he encouraged a sub- 
scription to a Miscellany of Poems in a very extraor- 
dinary maimer, by publishing his stoiy in the Plain 
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Dealer *, with some aflecting lines, which he sissert^ 
to have been written by Mr. Savage upon tlie treat- 
ment received by him from his mother, but of which 
he was himself the author, as Mr. Savage afterwards 
declared. Tliese lines, and the paper in which they 
were inserted, had a very powerful effect upon all 
but his mother, whom, by making her cruelty more 
publick, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription to the 
Miscellany, but fiimished hkewise the greatest part of 
the Poems of which it is composed, and particularly 
The Happy Man, which he published as a specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers 
should influence to patronise merit in distress, with- 
out any other solicitation, were directed to be left at 
Button's coffee-house ; and Mr. Savage going thither 
a few days afterwards, without expectation of any 
effect from his proposal, found to his surprise seventy 
guineas "f", which had been sent him in consequence 
of the compassion excited by Mr. Hill's pathetic re- 
presentation. 

* The Plain Deater was a periodical paper^ written ty lilr. 
Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Satage called the two contending 
powers of light and darkness. They wtt>tc by turns each six 
Essays -, and the chatacter of the work was obs^ed regularly to 
rise in Mr. Hill's weeks^ and &Sl in Mr. Bond*s. Dr. J. 

f The names of those who so generously contributed to his 
relief^ having been mentioned in a ^rmer account^ 6ught ndt 
to be omitted here. They were the Duchess of Cleveland, Lady 
Cheyney, Lady Castlemain^ Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the 
Duchess Dowager and Duchess of Rutland, Lady Strafford, the 
Countess Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofoel 
Nod, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainsborough, Lord Milsington,. 
Mr. John Savage. Dr. J. 

To 
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To this Miscellany he wrote a Preface, in which he 
gives an account of his mother's cnlelty in a very un- 
common strain of humour, and with a gaiety of ima- 
gination, which the success of his subscription pro- 
bably produced. 

The dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whom he flatters without reserve, 
and, to confess the truth, with very little art *. The 
same observation may be extended to all his dedica- 
tions : his compliments are constrained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, or the 
decency of introduction : he seems to have written 
his panegyricks for the perusal only of his patrons, 
and to imagine that he had no other task than to pam- 
per them with praises however gross, and that flattery 
would make its way to the heart, without the assistance 
of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the king furnished a 
general subject for a poetical contest, in which Mr. 

* This the following extract from it will prove : 
— " Since our country has been honoured with the glorjr of 
" your wit^ as elevated and immortal as your soul^ it no longer 
'' remains a doubt whether yom* sex have strength of mind in 
^' proportion to their sweetness. There is something in your 
*' verses as dbtinguished as your air. — They are as strong as truths 
'' as deep as reason, as clear as innocence, and as smooth as 
*' beauty. — They contain a nameless and peculiar mixture of 
*' force and grace, which is at once so movingly serene, and so 
'' majestically lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any 
*' where but in your eyes and in your writings. • 

" As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
" flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application to your 
'^ Ladyship, because there is scarce a possibility that I should 
'< say more than I believe^ w^en I am speaking of your excel- 
'JhsDCt:' Dr. J. 

Savage 
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Savage etigaged^ tod is allowed to have carried the 
prize of honour from his competitors : but I know 
not whether he gained by his performance any othef 
advantage than the increase of his reputation ; though 
it must certainly have been with farther views that 
he prevailed upon himself to attempt a species of wri- 
ting, of which all the topicks had been long before 
exhausted, and which was made at once difficult by 
the multitudes that had failed in it^ and those diat 
had succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very distressful perplexities^ 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind^ 
when bolii his fame and his life were endangered 
by an ev^it, of which it is not yet determined 
whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a 
calamity. 

On the 50th of November, 1 727, Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he 
might pursue his studies with less interruption, with 
an intent to discharge another lodging which he had 
in Westminster ; and accidentally meeting two gen- 
tlemen his acquaintances^ whose names were Mer- 
chant wid Or^ory, he went in with them to a neigh- 
bouring coffee-house, and sat drinking till it was late, 
it being in no time of Mr. Savage's life any part of his 
character to be the first of the company that desired to 
separate. He would willingly have gone to bed in the 
same house; but th«e was not room for the whole 
company, and therefore they agreed to ramble about 
the streets, and divert themselves with such amuse* 
Qients as should offer themselves till morning. 
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* In this walk they happened unlubkily to cUsfcbver 
la light in Robinson's coffee-house near Charihg-cross^ 
ind therefore went in. Merchant with some rude- 
ness demanded a rooni^ and was told that there was 
a good fire in the next parlour^ which the company 
were about to leave, being theii paying their teckon- 
ing. Merchant, not satisfied with this answer, rushed 
into the room, and was followed by his companioiis* 
He then petulantly placed himself betWeen the com- 
pany and the fire, and soon after kicked down the 
table; This {produced a quarrel, swords were drawli 
on both sides, and orie.Mr. James Sinclair was killed; 
Savage, having likewise vyounded a maid that held 
him, forced his w^y with Merchant out of the house; 
but being intimidated and confused, without reso- 
lution either to fly or stayj they were taken in a back- 
eourt by one of the company, and some soldiers, 
whom he had called to his assis^nce. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were 
in the,. momipg, carried before three justicies, who 
t:bmmitted them to the Gatphouse^ from whence^ 
iipon the deatji of Mr. Sinclair, ,which happened the 
same day ^ they were, removed in.tjie night to New- 
gate, where they were however treated with some 
<clistinction, ^iex^mpted froppi the ignominy of chains, 
kn4 confin^, not atpong the common criminals, but 
in th^^jress-tyard- , 

J Wlien thp day of trial came, the court was crowded, 
in a very unusual^ manner.; and the publick appeared 
to interest itself as in a cause of general concern. 
The. witnesses against Mr. Savage and his friend* 
were, the woman who kept the house, which was a ' 
house of ill &me, and her maid, the men who veere 
, Vol. X. X in 
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ki tiie nomni with Mr. Sinclair^ and la woman of the 
town, who had l>eeti drinking with them, and wi^ 
wiMMn one of ilnem had been seen in bed. They 
«wore in general, ihot Meri^hantgave the provocaticiA, 
wiiich Savage iind Gregory <lrew thteir sw6rd« to jiis- 
tify; thart Sat^age 4rm first, and that he stabbed 
Sinclair when fae was not in « postnfre <tf d^fence^ of 
while Gr^ory commanded his sword ; that after he 
had gh^enihe limist he tnrned pale, and would have 
i«tii^, but the maid clung roond him, *nd one of 
tiifecDMpany endeavoured to detain hite, *om whom 
he broke, by <5ttttihg the maid on the h«d, but was 
afterwwds ^tftken in a court. 

There was so«ne difference in tiieir tfepositiomj 
one did not see Savage give the wonnd, another saw 
it gvi^en when Sinclair held hi» pc4nt towards the 
gtt>nnd ; d(nd the woman of the town asserted, that 
she did not see Sinclair's sword at all : this differaice 
however \vas very fiir from amounting to incon- 
aw*ency ; but it was sufficient to shew, tfeat the huny 
€tf die dispute was sudi, that it was not easy to dis- 
jGOVer the truth with relation to particular circum- 
stances, and that therefore some deductions were b 
be n«ade from the credibility of the testimonies* 

Stndair had declared several times before his des^, 
tfeat he recrived his wound from Savage : n&r did 
Savage at his trial deny the fact, but endeavoured 
partly to extenuate? it, by ui^ng the suddenness of 
#ie whole action, and the impossibility of any ill 
di^ign, or preineditated malice ; and partly to justify 
it by the-wecessity of selMefence, and the Kaaard <>f 
kis^iiwn life, if fee had lost tihait opportanity of gitwg 
Afe thrert: he dbserved, that neither reason nor 
' ^ law 
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lafi^ olbAiged a msn to wait for tiie \Aow whieh was 
tln^eftte&ed, wd which, if he should sufier it, he 
might never be able to return ; that it was allcmable 
4)0 prevent an assault, and to preserve life by taking 
away that of the adversary by whom it was endan-- 
gered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endea* 
^voared to escape, he declared, that it was nat his 
tjesign to 4y from justice, or decline a trial, but to 
a^oid the expences and severities of a prison; and 
iliat he intended to have appeared at llie bar witfiout 
oomputsimi. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the most at^nlive and respectful «ilehce : diose 
who theoght he ought not to be acquitted, owned 
that applause could not be refosed him ; and those 
wfco before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
bis abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were 
-proved to be persons of characters which did nofr 
entitle them to much credit;' a common strumpet, 
a: woman, by whom «trumpets were entertained, and 
a man by whom they were supported : ^nd the cha- 
raptor of Savage was by seversd persons ^f di»tinctio& 
asserted to be ttiat of a modest inoiSktsive mian, not 
inclined to broils or to insolence, and who had, to 
tlwt time, been only known for his misfbrtunesafRd 
his wit. 

Sad his audienee been his judges, he had tm- 
^iSoulbtedly been aciquitted ; but Mr. Page, who was 
idien upon the bendi, treated him with his usual 
insolence and aeveritsf^ and when he bad summed up 

x9 the 
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the evidence, etideavoured to exasperate the juiyi 
at Mr. Savage used to relate it, with this eloquent 
harangue : 

^ Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider thai 
^ Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much greater 
^ man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that 
^ he wears very fihe clothes, much filler clothes than 
' you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he has abuiv- 
' . dance of money in his pocket, much more money 
^ than you or I, gentlemen of the juiy ; but, gentle- 
/ men of the jury, is it not a very hard case, gentle- 
^ men of the jury, that Mr. Savage should ihere^ 
f fore .kill ydu <mp' me, gentlemeti of the jury ?' 

Mr. Savage, hearii^ his defiance thus misrepre- 
49ented^ and the m^i who were to ckcide his fate in^ 
cited against him by invidious comparisons, reso^ 
lutely asserted, that his cause was not candidly ex« 
plained, and began to recapitulate what he had ber 
ibre said with r^rd to his condition, and the neces- 
sity of endeavouring to escape the expences of im- 
prisonment ; but the judge having ordered him to be 
silent, and repeated his orders without e&ct,''com^ 
manded that he should be taken from the bar by force- 
. llie jury then heard tlie opinion of the judge, that 
good characters were of no weigtrt ^^nst positive 
jevid^ice, though they might turn the scale Vhere it 
was doubtful; and that though, when two^toen at* 
jtaek each other, the death of either is only man- 
slaughter; but where one is the aggressor, as in the 
.case before; them, and, in pursuancie of his first at- 
ta(^, kills the other, the kw supposes the atotion, 
however sudden, to be malicious. They then deli- 
Vrated upon their verdict and determined that 

Mn 
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Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregoiy were guilty of murdier ; 
and Mr, Merchant, who had no sword, only of 
manslaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted 
€ight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
conducted back to prison, where they wei?e more 
closely confined, and loaded with irons of fifty polmdit 
weight : four days afterwards they w€re sent back 
to the court to receive sentence ; on which occasion 
Mr. Savage made, as far as it could be retained in 
memory, the following speech : 

" It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing 
^* by way of defence or vindication : nor can we ex- 
*^ pect from your Lordships, in this court, but the 
** sentence which the law requires you, as judges, to 
^^ pronounce against men of our calamitous con- 
^^ dition. — But we are also persuaded, that as mere 
^* men, and out of this seat of rigotx)us justice, you 
^^ are susceptive of the tender passions^ and too hu- 
*^ mane not to commiserate the unhappy situation 
^^ of those, whom the law sometimes perhaps— 
" exacts — from you to pjonounce upon. No doubt 
" you distinguish between ofFehees which arise oxA 
^f of premeditation, and a disposition habituated to 
*^ vice or immorality, and transgressions, which arc 
" the unhappy and unforeseen effects of casual ab- 
" sence of reason, and sudden impulse of passioii: 
^' we therefore hope you will contribute all you cin 
^* to an extension of that mercy, which the geiitle- 
" men of the jury have been pleased- to shew Mr. 
*^ Merchant, who. (allowing facts as sworn against us 
^^ by the evidence) has led us into this our calamity. 
^^ I hope this will not be construed as if we meant 

'' to 
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^\ to reflect upon ths^ gentlemiA, of remove a«y thing 
^' from us upon him^ or that we repiae tbe more a| 
^ our fate, because he has no participation of it : Nc^ 
'^ my Lord! For my part, I deckie nothing could 
^^ more sc^tea my grief, than to be without any cofln- 
^^ pomon in so great a misfortune **"* 

Mr. Savi^ had now no hopes of life, but from 
the ineroy of tbe crown, whidi was very earnest^ 
scAicited by his friends, and which, with whatever 
diffieulfy the story may obtain belief, was obatractedl 
only by his mother. 

To pi^udice the queen against him, she made use 
of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with the 
purpose which it was made to serve. Mr. Savage, 
when he had disoovared his birth, had an incessant 
. desire to speak to his mother^ who always avoided 
him in publick, and refused him admission into her 
house. One evening wfilking, as it was his custom ^^ 
;ii the street that she inhabited, he saw the door of 
her bous^ by accident open ; he entered it, and, 
finding no p^son in the passage to hinder him, went 
up stairs to salute her. She discovered him before 
he entered her diamber, alarmed the family with the' 
most distressful putcries, and, when she had by her 
screams gathered them about her, ordered tht*m to^ 
drive out of the house that villain, who had forced 
himself in upon her, and endeavoui'ed to murder her^ 
ISayage, who had attempted with the most submksive 
tenderness to soft^i her rage, hearing bar utter so 
^^te^tahlf an accusation, thought it prudent ^p retire ; 
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VfkA, I belkve^, never attempted ^tgrwarda t^ ^pei^ 

Bi}t^ shocked as h^ wa3 with hfer falsehood wd 
her^rudty, he imagined tb«^, she iutended no othi^ 
use of her lie, than to. set herself free froo^ his em- 
braces ai^l solicitations^ 9nd was very for from fiW- 
fMecting that she would treasure it m her naeii¥>ry as 
an. instrument of future wick.ednas% or that sine 
would endeavour for this fict^tipus assault to dieprive 
hiui of bis life. 

But when the Queen was solicited for bis pardfOiv, 
and in£^nMd of the severe treatn^ent whiqh hie had 
suffered from his judge» ^ answei^, tbat^ how^vi^r 
unjustifiable nought be the manner of his tnaU <>^ 
whatever extenuatioii the action for which he was 
epKKJlemned might admit, she could mt think th^t 
a«an a proper object of the Kiug's^mercy^ who^ had 
been capable of entering his mother s hoq^ iu the 
night, with an intent to murder her, 

By whom this atrocious caiiuxu^y bad been tr^m- 
mitted to the Queep ; whether she that ioiyei^d had 
the frout to relate it ; whether she fou^ any one 
weak enough to credit it^ oi' corrupt enough t^ con* 
cur with her in her hateful desigii; I know not:: hut 
methods had been taken to persuMe the i^&etjk so 
strongly of the truth of it, that she for a lewg tiwe 
refused to hear apy one of those who p^itioip^d £pr 
his life. 

Thus had Savige perished by theevid^;^ of a 
bawd, a strunqpet^ and his mother, had not justice 
and compassion procured him an advocate of rank 
too great to be r^eeted unheard^ and of virtue too 
^miijent to be heard without being believed. His 
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merit and his calamities happened to readi the.€9^r< 
of the Countess of Hertford, who engaged 'in hifs 
support with all the tenderness that is exdted by 
pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by generosity ; 
and, demanding an audience of the Queien, liaid' be- 
fore her the whole series of his mother's cruelty, ex- 
posed the in^probability of an accusation by which he 
was charged with an intent to commit a' murder that 
could produce no advantage, and soon conrinc^ her 
how little his former conduct could deserve to be 
mentioned as a reason for extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of this Lady was so successful, 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 
9th of March, 17^8, pleaded the King's pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives his 
mother could persecute him in a manner so outra- 
•^geous and implacable; for what reason %he could 
-employ all the arts of malice, and jiU the snares of 
calumny, to take away the life of her own son, of a 
Bon who never injured her, who was never supported 
♦ by her expence, nor obstructed any prospect of plea- 
sure or advantage : why she would endeavour to de- 
stroy him by a lie— a lie which could not gain cre- 
dit, but must vanish of itself at the first momfent of 
examination, and of which only this can be said to, 
make it probable, that it may be observed from her 
conduct, that the most execrable crimes are some-r 
times committed without apparent temptation. 

This mother is still alive *, and may p«erhaps even, 
yet, though her malice was so often defeated, enjoy 

* She died Oct. 11, 1753, at her house in (M Bond Street, 
; ^d above fouii^core, R.. 
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^he pleasure of reflecting, that the life, which she 
often endeavoured to destroy, was at least shortened 
•by her maternal offices ; that though she could not 
transport her son to the plahtations, bury him in the 
shop of a mechanic, or hasten the hand of the publick 
executioner, she has yet had the satisfaction of im- 
bittering all his hours, and forcing him into exigencies 
that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate the enor- 
mity of this womc^rfs conduct, by placing it in oppo- 
sition to that of the Countess of Hertford ; no one 
can fail to observe how much more amiable it is to 
relieve, than to oppress, and to rescue innocence 
from destruction, than to destroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, 
and the time in which he lay under sentence of death, 
behaved with great firmness and equality of mind, 
and confirmed by his fortitude the esteem of those 
who before admired him for his abilities*. The 
peculiar circumstances of his life were made more 
generally known by a short account ^, which was 
then published, and of which several thousands were 

* It appears that during his confmement he wrote a letter to 
his niother^ which he sent to Theophilus Gibber^, that it might be 
ti'£uisimtted to her through the means of Mr. Wilks. In his 
lietter ito Cibber he says — " As to deaths, I am easy, and dare 
meet it like a man — -all that touches me is the concern of my 
friends, and a reconcilement with my mother-^ I cannot express 
t}ie agony I felt when I wrote the letter to her--?if you can find 
any decent excuse for she>ying it to Mi-s. 01dfieldj» do ; for I would 
have all my friends (and that achnirable lady in particular) be sa^ 
fislied I have done my duty towards it— Dr. Young to-day sent 
ine a letter, most passionately kind.'* R. 

t Written by Mr, Beckingham and anotljer gentleman. Dr. J. 
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an a fav weeks di^porsed over the naticm : and the 
Gom|M8MoiBi of mankind (grated so powerfully in 
his &vour^ tjtiat he was enabled^ by fvequient piesents^ 
net only to support himself^ but to asi^ Mr. 
Cirtgory in prison ; and, when be was pardoned and 
released^ he foimd the number of his frienda not 
lessened. 

The nature of the act for wUch he had been tried 
was in itself doubtful ; of the evidences which ap- 
peared against him, the character of the man was 
not unexQeptionsble^ that of the women notc»iou$ly 
wfinnous; she^ whose testimony chiefly influenced 
the jury to condemn him^ afterwards retracted her 
assertions. He always himself denied that he was 
drunk» as had been g^iendly reported. Mr* Gre- 
gory, who is now (1744) CoUectear of Antigua, is 
said to declare him &r less criminal than he 
was imagined^ even by some who favoured himi 
and Page himself afterward confessed, that he had 
treated him with uncommon rigour. When all 
these particulars are rated together, perhaps the 
memory of Savage may not be much sulhed by 
his trial. 

Some time after he obtained bis liberty, he met 
jhti the street the woman who had sworn with sq 
much malignity against him. She informed him, 
that she was in distress, and^ with a degree of confi- 
dence not easily attainable, desired him to relieve 
her. He, instead of insulting her misery, and taking 
pleasure in the calamities of one who had brought 
his life into danger, reproved her gently for J^er 
perjury ; and chan^ng the only guinea that he l^id, 
di^ded it equally between her and hinvn^. 

This 
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This is an aetkm wbkh in some ^jeB would have 
made a saint, and perhaps in others a hero^ and 
which^ without any hyperbolical encomiums^ mast 
be allowed to be an instance of uncommon gene^ 
rosity, an act of complicated virtue ; by which he 
«t once relieved the poor^ corrected the vicious, and 
forgave an enemy ; by which he at once remitted 
the strongest provocations, and exercised the most 
ardent charity* 

Compassion was indeed the distii^ishing quality 
of Savage; he never appeared inclined to take adr 
vantage of weakness, to attack the defenceless, or 
to press upon the falling : whoever was distressed^ 
was certain at least of his good wished ; and when 
he could give no assistance to extricate them from 
jmisfortunes, he endeavoured to sooth them by symn 
pathy and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight 
of misery, he was sometimes obstinate in his resent- 
ment, and did not quickly lose the remembrance of 
an injury. He always continued to speak with anger 
of the insolence and partiality of Page, and a short 
time before his death revenged it by a satire *. 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage 
spoke of this fatal action, when the danger was over, 
and he was under no necessity of using any art to set 
his conduct in the fairest light. He was not willing 
to dwell upon it ; and, if he transiently mentioned it, 
appeared neither to consider himself as a murderer, 
iior as a man wholly free from the guilt of bloody. 

* Printed in the late Collection. 

t In one of his letters he styles it '^ a ^tal quarrel^ but tod 
W^l known.*' Dr.Jf 
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How much and how long he regretted it, appe&red 
in a poem which he pubUshed many years after- 
wards. On occasion of a copy of verses, in which 
the failings of good men were recounted, and in 
which the author had endeavoured to illustrate his 
position, that '' the best may sometimes deviate from 
*' virtue," by an instance 6f murder committed by 
Savage in the heat of wine, Savage, remarked, that 
it was no very just representation of a good man, to 
suppose him liable to drunkenness, and disposed in 
his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, 
without any other support than accidental favours 
and uncertain patronage afforded him; sources by 
which he was sometimes very liberally supplied, and 
which at other times were suddenly stopped : so ttiat 
he spent his life between want and plenty ; or, what 
was yet worse, between beggary and extravagance ; 
for, ,as whatever he received was the gift of chance, 
which might as well favour him at one time as 
another, he was tempted to squander what he had, 
because he always hoped to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd 
kindness of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, and 
habituating him to pleasures which he could not 
afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny 
himself, though he purchased the luxury of a single 
night by the anguish of cold and hunger for a we^k. 

Theexperience of these inconveniencesdetermined 
him to endeavour after some settled income, which, 
having long found submission and intreaties fruitless, 
he atteoipted to extort from his mother by rougher 

metho4B. 
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Me^Mxte. He h^d now, as he acknowledged, lost 
•that tenderness for her, which the whole series of 
hei* cruelty had not been able wholly to repress, till 
he found, by the efforts which she made for his de- 
struction, that she ^as not content with refusing to 
assist him, and being neutral in his struggles with 
poverty, but was ready to snatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes ; and that she was now 
to be. considered as an enemy implacably malicious^ 
whoisr npthing^but his blood qould satisfy. He there-- 
fore threatened to harass her with lampoons, and to 
publish a copious narrative of her conduct, unless 
ahe consented to purchase an exemption from in- 
famy, . by allowing him a pension* 

This expedient proved successful. Whether shame 
«till survived, though virtue was extinct, or whether 
her relations had more delicacy than herself, and 
imagined diat som^ of the darts which satire might 
point at her would glance upon them ; Lord Tyr- 
^onnel> whatever were his motives, upon his pro- 
mise to lay aside his design of exposing the cruelty 
.of his mother, received him into his family, treated 
him as his equal,, and engaged to allow him a pen- 
sion of two hun^)^ pounds a yeari 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; 
and for some time he had no reason to complain of 
.fortune ; his appearance was splendid, his expences 
large, and his acquaintance extensive. He was 
courted by all who endeavoured to be thought men 
of genius, and caressed by all who valued themselves 
upon a refined taste. To admire Mr. Savage, was 
a proof of discernment ; and to be acquainted with 
him, was a title to poetical reputation. His jpresence 
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was fufficient to make any place ojp publiek 0iQix^ 
tainment popular ; and his a{^irobation and! exampk 
constituted the fashion. So pow^ul is genius, when 
it is invested with the glitter of affluence ! Men will-' 
ingly pay to fortune that r^rd which they owe t6 
toerit^ and are pleased when the^ hate an oppcHto- 
nity at once of gratifying their vanity^ and prac-^ 
tising their duty. 

This interval of prosperity furnished him wiA 
opportunities of enlarging his knowledkge of httmeii 
nature, by contemplating life fix^m its highest gra«- 
tlations to its lowest ; and, had he afterwards apj^ied 
to dramatick poetry, he would perhaps not have had 
many superiors ; for, as he never suiS»ed any scene 
to pass before his eyes without notice, he had trea- 
sured in his mind all the different combmations of 
passions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice and 
virtue, which distinguish one charaeter from ano- 
ther ; and, as his conception y^ strong, his expre&^ 
sions were clear, he easily received impressicms from 
objects, and very forcibly transmitted them to others. 

Of his exact observations tm human life he ba^ 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greatest 
names, in a small pamphlet, called The Avthor #o 
he iet*y where he introdiices Iscariot Hackney, a 
prostitute scribbler, giving an account of his bii<li, 
his education, his disposition and morals, habits of 
Kfe, and maxims of conduct. In the introduction 
are related many secret histories of the pe±ty writen 
of that time, but sometimes mixed witii ungenerous 
reflections on their birth, their drcumstances, or 

* Printed ia his Works, vol. II. p. 18SL 
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thoie^tlvMrT^Hom; iMir i*tm k be damd, lliat 
ftome passages me such as Iscariot ifaeknejr migiit 
fatifiself iift^ prodttoeA. 

He was aecused likewise </( living in an appear^ 
amce <!if friendsliip with wme whom he satimed^ and 
^f making nse ^ the confidence which he gained by 
a seeming kindness^ to dtscoyer feilings and expose 
them : it must be confessed, that Mr. Savaged e^eem 
wais no very certain possessron, atid 4bat he would 
lampoon at one time those whom he had praised at 
. aTMyiiiiir. 

It may be dleged, liirt llie same man may changaf 
Iris principles ; and that he, who was once deservedly 
Commended, may be afterwards satirised with equal 
justice; of^ that the poet was dazzled with the irp* 
pearance of virtue, and found the man whom he had 
celebrated, when he had an opportunity of examining 
Wm more narrowly, unwoilby of Ihe pancgyrick 
which he had too hastily bestowed ; and that, as a 
&lse satire ought to be recaifted, for the sake of him 
whose repntation may be injured, felse praise ought 
Klcewise to be obviated, lest die tHstinction between 
vice and virtue should be lost, kst a bad man should 
be trusted upon tbe credit of his encomiast, or lest 
others should endeavour to obtain thre Hke praisea 
by the 'same means. 

Bnt though these excuses may be often plausible^ 
and sometimes jucrt, they are very seMom satrsfectory 
to mankind ; and the writer, who is not constant to 
his subject, quickly sinks into contempt, his satire 
loses its force, and his panegyrick its value ; and he 
1^ only considered at ^le time as a fiaMerer, and as 
a calumniator at another. 

To 
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To avoid these imputations, it is only necessary Id 
follow the rules of virtue, and to preserve an unvariedl 
r^ard to truth. For though it is undoubtedly pos^ 
sijble tliat a man, however cautious, may be sometimes 
deceived by an airtf ul appearance of virlhie^ or by Mse 
evidences of guilt, such errors will not be frequait ; 
and it will be allowed, that the liame of ah author 
would never have been made contemptible^ had no 
man ever said what he did not think^ or misled 
others but when he was himself deceived. 

The Author to be let was first published in a single 
pam{dilet, and afterwards inserted in a collection of 
pieces relating to the Dunciad, which were addressed 
by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlesex, in a * de^ 
dication which he was prevailed upon to sign, though 
he did not write it, and in which there are some po- 
sitions, that the true author would perhaps not hav^ 
published under his own name, and pn which Mr. 
Savage afterwards reflected with no great satisfaction ; 
the enumeration of the bad effects :of the uncon^ 
trouled freedom of the press, and the assertion that 
the ^^ liberties taken by the writers of Journals with 
^^ their superiors were exorbitont and unjustifiable,'^ 
very ill became men, who have themselves not always 
shewn the exactest regard to the laws of subordination 
in their writings, and who have often satirised those 
that at least thought themselves their superiors, a* 
they were eminent for tlieir hereditary rank, and 
employed in the highest offices of the kingdom. But 
tliis is only an instance of that partiality which almost 
every man indulges with regard to himself: the 
liberty of the press is a blessing when we are inclined 

* See his Works, vol 11. p. 333. 
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to write against others, and a calamity when we find 
ourselves overborne by the multitude of our assailants ; 
as die power of the crown is always thought too 
great by those who suffer by its influence, and too 
little by those in whose favour it is exerted ; and a 
standing army is generally accounted necessary by 
those who command, and dangerous and oppressive 
by those who support it. 

Mn Savage was likewise very far from believing, 
that the letters annexed to each species of bad poets 
in the Bathos were, as he was directed to assert, " set 
^^ down at random ;*' for when he was charged by 
one of his friends with putting his namp to such an 
improbability, he had no other answer to make than 
that *^ he djd not think of it ;*• and his friend had 
too mudi tenderness to reply, that next to the crime 
of writing contrary to what he thought, was that of 
writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is feilse in this dedi- 
cation, it is proper that I observe the impartiality 
ivhich I recommend, by declaring what Savage as- 
serted ; that the account of the circumstances which 
attended the publication of the Dunciad, however 
strange and improbable^ was exactly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raised 
Mr. Savage a great number of enemies among those 
that were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was 
considered as a kind of confederate, and whom he 
was suspected of supplying with private intelligence 
and secret incidents : so that the ignominy of an in- 
former was added to the terror of a satirist. 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypo- 
VoL. X. Y crisy. 
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crisy, and that he sometimes spoke oiie thing and 
wrote another, cannot be denied ; because be bina- 
self confessed, that, when be lived with great &mi* 
liarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigrain* against 
him. 

Mr. Savage, however, set all the malice of all the 
pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the friend* 
ship of Mr. Pope cheaply pnmhased by being ex^ 
posed to their tensure and their hatred ; nor bad he 
any reason to repent of the preference^ for he'fbnnd 
Mn Pope a steady and unalienable friend ahnpst to 
the end of his life. 

About this time^ notwithstanding his avowed neu« 
trality with regard to party, he published a pane^ 
gyrick on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was 
rewarded by' him with twenty guineas, a timn not 
very large, if either the excellenoe of the perfor- 
mance, or the affluence of the patron, be eonsi* 
dered : but greater than he afterwards obtained from 
a person of yet higher rank, and more desirous in 
appearance of being distinguished as a patron of 
literature. 

As he was very far from approving tli« conduct of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and in conversation mentioned 



* This epigram was, I believe, never published. 

'' Should Dennis publish you liad stabVd your brother. 
Lampooned your monarch, or debauch'd your mother; 
Say, whit revenge on Dennis can be had. 
Too dtdl for lau^ter, for r&pLy too inad ? 
On one so poor you cannot take the law,^ 
On one so old your sword you scorn to draw, 
Uncag'd then, let the harmless monster iage, "^ 
Seciue in dulness, madness^ want, and age." Dr. J. 
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him sometimes with acrimony, and getietally wrth 
coriiempt ; as he was one of those who were alwayi^ 
xealous in their assertions of the justice of the late 
opposition, jealous of the rights of the people, and 
alarmed by the long-^continued triumph of the court ; 
it was natural to ask him what could induce him to 
employ his poetry in praise of that mia who was, in 
his opinion, an enemy ta Uberty, and an oppressor 
of his country ? He alleged, that he was then de- 
pendent upon the Lord Tyrconnel, who was art im- 
plicit follower of the ministry ; and t^t^ being en^ 
joined by him, not without menaces, to write in 
praise of his leader, he had not resolution su£Bcient 
to sacrifice the pleasure of affluence to that of inte* 
grity. 

Oit this, and on many o^er occasions, he was 
ready to lament the misery of living at the tables of 
other men, which was his fate from the beginning to 
the end of his Ufe ; for I know not whether he evBr 
had, for three months together, a settled habltatioli, 
in which he could claim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to im^pute much of 
the inconstancy, of his conduct ; for though a readi- 
ness to comply with the inclination of others Was no 
part of bis natural character, yet he was Sometinieei 
obliged to relax his obstinacy, and submit bis own 
judgment, and even his virtue, to the government 
of those by whom he was supported : so that, if hii^ 
miseries were sometimes the consequei^ceft of. hi» 
faults, he ought not yet to be wholly excluded troat 
compassion, because his faults were very <6fte|pt the 
effects of his misfortunes. 

Y2 In 
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In this gay period » of his life, while he was sur- 
rounded by affluence and pleasure, he published The 
Wanderer, a moral poem, of which the design is 
comprised in these lines : 

I fly all publick care, all venal strifer, 
To try the still, compared with active life ; 
To prove, by these, the sons of men may owe 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 
That ev*n calamity, by thought refinM, 
Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more distinctly in the following passage^ 

By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 
By woe, in plaintless patience it excels : 
From patience, prudent clear experience springs, 
And traces knowledge through the course of things! 
Thence hope is formed, thence fortitude, success. 
Renown :— whatever men covet and caress. 

This performance was always considered by him- 
self as his master-piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he 
asked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it 
once over, and was not displeased with it ; that it 
gave him more pleasure at the second perusal, and 
delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The WandereTf 
that the disposition of the parts is irr^ular ; that 
the design is obscure and the plan perplexed ; that 
the images, however beautiful, succeed each other 
without order ; and that the whole performance is 
not so much a r^lar fabrick, as a heap of shining 
materials thrown tc^ther by accident, which strikes 
rather with the solemn magnificence of a stupen- 

♦ m9^ 
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dous ruin^ than the elegant grandeur of a finished 
pile. , 

This critieism is universal^ and therefore it is rea- 
sonahle to believe it at least in a great degree 'just; 
but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary opinion, 
and thought his drift could only be missed by neg^ 
ligence or stupidity^ and that the whole plan was 
regular, and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong repre- 
sentations of nature, and just observations upon life ; 
and it may easily be observed, that most of his pic- 
tures have an evident tendency to illustrate his first 
great position, ^^that good is the consequence of 
"evil.** The sun that bums up ihe mountains, 
fructifies the vales ; the deluge that rushes down the 
broken rocks with dreadful impetuosity, is separated 
into purling brooks ; andhe rage of the hurricane 
purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear 
one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which> 
though remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof 
how deep an impression it had upon his mind. . 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellences^ 
that this poem can promote no other purposes than 
thol^ of virtue, and that it is written with a very 
strong sense of the efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history of 
Mr. Saver's performances than to display : their 
Ibeauties, or to obviate the criticisms which they 
have occasionied ; and therefore I shall not dwell upon 
the particular passages which deserve applause; I 
shall neither s|;^ew the excellence of bis descriptions^ 

nor 
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opatiate on the terrifick portrait of suicide, nor 
point out the artful touches, by which he has distin^ 
gaished the intdlectual features of the rebels, who 
suffer death in his last canto. It is, however, proper 
to observe, that Mr. Savage always declared the 
diaracters wholly fictitious, and without the least 
allusion to any real persons or actions. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and so sue- 
eessiully finished, it might be reasonably expected 
that he should have gained considerable advantage ; 
-nor can it, without some degree of indignation and 
ooncem, be told, that he sold the copy for ten gui- 
neas, of which he afbervards returned two, that the 
two last sheets of the work might be rq>rinted, of 
which he had in his absence intrusted the correction 
to a friend, who was too indolent to perform it with 
aecuracy. 

A superstitious r^ard to the correction of his 
aheets was one of Mr. Savage*s peculiarities : > he 
often altered, revised, recurred to his first heading 
or punctuation, and again adopted the alteration ; 
Jfie Was dubious and irresolute without end, as on a 
question of the last importance, and ^t last was sel- 
liom satisfied : the intrusion or omission of a comma 
W9A sufficient to discompose him, and he would 
lament an error of a single letter as a heavy cala- 
mity. In one of his letters relating to an impression 
of some verses, he remarks, that he had, with regard 
to the correction of the proof, '^ a spell upon hira ;*' 
^nd indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt upon 
the minutest and most trifling niceties, deserved nq 
0ther name than that of fascination, 
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That he sold so valuable a per£or0]kanQe for 49 
^MHaU a price, was not to be imputed either to oeeasr 
sitjr, hy which' the learned and ingenious are ofitem 
obliged to submit to vi^ hard conditions ; or to 
ay&rioe^ hy which the booksellers are frequently ia- 
cited to oppress tbat genius by which they are sup^ 
ported; but to that intemperate desire of {^easure^ 
aad htbittial slavery to bis passioos, which involved 
him in many p^pleiuties. He happened at that 
time to be engaged in the pursuit of some trifling 
gratification, and, beii^ without mou(^ for the pre- 
sent occasion, sold bis poem to the first bidder, and 
perhaps for the first price that was proposed, and 
would probably have been ix>ntent with less, if less 
had been ojSTered him* 

This poem was addressed to the Lord Tyrconnel, 
not only in the first lines, but in a formal dedication 
filled with the highest strains of panegyrick, and the 
warmest professions of gratitude, but by no means 
remarkable for delicacy of connexion or elegance of 
ttyle. 

These praises in a short time he found himself 
inclined to retract, being discarded by the man on 
wbom be had bestowed them, and whom b^ then 
immediately discovered not to have deserved them. 
Of this quarrel, which every day made more bitter, 
LopdTjrrconnel and Mr. Savage assigned very dif- 
foment reasons, which might perhaps all in reality 
amcwTf though they were not all convenient to be 
alleged by eitiiar pa^y. Lord Tyrconnel c^fiinoed, 
0aat it wm the oomstj^t practice of Mr. Savage to 
#frt«r ^ tltviern wi& any cgwipmy that proposed it^ 
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drink the most expensive wines with great profusion^ 
and when the reckoning was demanded, to be with- 
out money: if, as it often happened, his conipa,ny 
were willing to defiray his part, the aflair ended 
without any ill consequences ; but if they were re- 
fractory, and expected that the wine should be paid 
for by him that drank it, his method of compositicm 
was, to take them with him lo his own apartment, 
assume the government of the house, and order the 
butler in an imperious manner to set the best wine 
in the cellar before his company, who offcen drank 
till they forgot the respect due to the house in which 
they were entertained, indulged themselves in the 
utmost extravagance of merriment, practised the most 
licentious frolicks, and committed all the outrages 
of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
connel btought against him : Having given him a 
collection of valuable books, stamped with his own 
arms, he had the mortification to see them in a short 
time exposed to sale upon the stalls, it being usual 
with Mr- Savage, when he wanted a small sum, to 
take his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage easily 
Credited both these accusations: for having been 
obliged, from his first entrance into the world, to 
subsist upon expedients, aflluence was not able to 
exalt him above them ; and so much was he de- 
lighted with wine and conversation, and so long had 
he been accustomed to live by chance, that he would 
at any time go to the tavern without scruple, and 
trust for the reckoning to the liberality of hi* com- 
pany; and frequently of company to whom he was 

very 
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rery little known. This conduct indeed very sdidom 
drew upon him those inconveniences that might 
be feared by any other person ; for his conversation 
was so entertaining^ and his address so pleasing, that 
few thought the pleasure which they received from 
him dearly purchased, by paying for his wine. It 
was his peculiar happiness, that he scarcely ever 
found a stranger, whom he did not leave a friend ; 
but it must likewise be added, that he had nfot often 
a friend long, without obliging him to become a 
stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Lord Tyrconnel ^ quarrelled with him, because he 
would not subtract from his own luxury and extra- 
vagance what he had promised to allow him, and 
that his resentment was only a plea for the violation 
of his promise. He asserted, that he Had done no- 
thing that ought to exclude him from that subsistence 
which he thought not so much a favour, as a debt, 
since it was offered him upon conditions which he 
had never broken ; and that his only fault was, that 
he could not be supported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often ex- 
horted him to r^ulate his method of life, and not 
to spend all his nights in taverns, and that he ap- 
peared desirous that he would pass those hours with 
him, which he so freely bestowed upon others. 
This demand Mr. Savage considered as a censure of 
his conduct, which he could never pi^iently bear, 
and which, in the latter and cooler parts of his life, 

* His expression in one of his ktterswas,'' that Lord Tyrooa-- 
''nel had involved his estate^ and therefore poorly sougfat an oc« 
5* caaion to quand with him." DjkJ. 
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fras fio offibnBive to faim^ that he dedttnod it as iw 
Mtohitiooi, '^ to spurn tiiak friend who ahonld |ire- 
^ nune to dictate to him ;'' and it is not likely^ thit 
IB his earlier years he Heoeivied admoBittona widi 
■lore oalmneas. 

He was hkewise inclived to resent suek expecta* 
tioos> as tending to infringe his liberty, of which 
he vas lery jealous, when it was necessary to the 
gratification of his passions ; and declared, that the 
peqwert was still more unreasonable, as the company 
to which he was to have been confined was inraqp* 
portably disagreeaUe. This assertion afibdis another 
iofitance of that inoonsistiracy of his writii^ with 
lus ooaversation, which was so often to be observed. 
He foi^t how lavishly he had, in his Dedication to 
The ff^anderer, extoUed the delicaey and penetra-* 
tion> the humamty and generasity, tlie candour and 
pohteoess of the man^ whmn, when be no to«iger 
lofed him^ he dedared to be a waietck without underx' 
atanding, without good-natuee, and withcHit justiee ; 
flf whose name he thought himself obl^^ to leam 
no trace in any ftiture edidxon of his writings ; and 
aeoordiugly Uotted it out of that copf af The Wan^ 
ierer which was in his hands. 

During his eoirtinttaace «vith the Lord Tyrconnd^ 
he wvote The Triumph of Health wi Mirth, #n the 
lecovery of Lady Tyiconnd from a languishing fll* 
ness« This perfoTflnanoe is temarkaUe, not only for 
the gaiety of the kleas, and die pcfedy M the numi^ 
hers, but for the agaee^dale ietiaii vofon^ whieh it is 
formed* Mirth overwhelmed with sorrow^ &r the 
^Qkn^as of \m lavouxite^ t^^es a 1%)^ in %«eit of 
h^r sister llealtti^ whoia she $»^ sMfoad vposi <fa^ 

trow 
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brow of a lofty mountain^ amidst the fragrance of 
perpetual spring, with the breezes of the morning 
sporting about her. Being solicited by her sister 
Mirth^ she readily promises her assistance, flies away 
in a cloud, and impregnates the waters of Bath with 
new virtues, by which the sickness of Belinda is re- 
lieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
circumstances of his birth and life, the splendour of 
his appearance, and the distinction which was for 
some time paid him by LordTyrconnel, intitled him 
to familiarity with persons of higher rank than those 
to whose conversation he had been before admitted ; 
he did not fail to gratify that curiosity, which in- 
duced him to take a nearer view of those whom their 
birth, their employments, or their fortunes, necessa- 
rily place at a distance from the great^t part of 
mankihd^ and to examine whether their merit was 
magnified or diminished by the medium through 
which it was contemplated ; whether the splendour 
with which they dazzled their admirers was inhereiif: 
in themselves, or only reflected on them by the ob- 
jects that surrounded them ; an^ whether great mea 
were selected for high stations, or high stations macje 
great men. 

For this purpose he took all o{qx>rtunitie8 of ooa- 
versing femiliarly with thos^ who were most con- 
spicuous at that time for their pow^ or their infiu^ 
ence ; he watched their looser inoments, and ex- 
amined their domestick behaviour, with that acute- 
laess which nature had given him, and which the 
uncommon variety of his life had contributed to. 
Increase, and that inc^uisitiyeness which must always 
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be produced in a vigorous mind, by an absolute 
freedom from all pressing or domestick engs^ments. 
His discernment was quick, and therefore he soon 
found in every person, and in every afiair, something 
that deserved attention ; he was supported by others, 
without any care for himself, and was therefore at 
leisure to pursue his observations. 

More circumstances to constitute a critick on hu- 
man life could not easily concur ; nor indeed could 
any man, who assumed from accidental advantages 
more praise than he could justly claim from his real 
merit, admit any acquaintance more dangerous than 
that of Savage ; of whom likewise it must be con- 
fessed, that abilities really exalted above the comm<Hv 
level, or virtue refined from passion, or proof Against 
corruption, could not easily find an abler judge^ or 
a wanner advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage^s enquiry, 
though he was not much accustomed to conceal his 
discoveries, it may not be entirely safe to relate, 
because the persons whose characters he criticised are 
poweirfiil; and power and resentment are sddom 
strangers ; nor would it perhaps be wholly just, be- 
cause what he asserted in conversation might, though 
true in general, be heightened by some momentary 
ardour of imagination, and, as it can be delivered 
only from memory, may be imperfectly represented . 
so that the picture at first a^ravated, and then un- 
skilfully copied, may be justly suspected to retain 
no great resemblance of the originaL 

It may, however, be observed, that he did not 
appear to have formed very elevated ideas of those to 
whom the administration of afi&irs, or the conduct 
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of parties, has been intrusted ; who have been con- 
sidered as the advocates of the crown, or the guar- 
dians of the people ; and who have obtained the most 
implicit confidence, and the loudest applauses. Of 
one particular person, who has been at one time so 
popular as to be generally esteemed, and at another 
so formidable as to be universally detested, he ob- 
served, thalt his acquisitions had been small, or that 
his capacity was narrow, and that the whole range 
of his mind was from obscenity to politicks^ and 
from politicks to obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations 
on great diaracters was now at an end. He was 
banished from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and 
turned again adrift upon the world, without prospect 
of finding quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the virtues by which he was distin«- 
guished, he had made no provision against a misfor- 
tune likq this. And though it is not to be ima^ 
gined but that the separation must for some time 
have been preceded by coldness, peevishness, or 
i;ieglect, though it was undoubtedly the consequience 
of accumulated provocations on both sides ; yet 
every one that knew Savage will readily believe, that 
to him it was sudden as a stroke of thunder ; that^ 
though he might have transieptly suspected it, he 
had never suffered any thought so unpleasing to sink 
into his mind^ but that he had driven it away l)y 
amusements, or dreams of future felicity and afflu-* 
ence, and had never taken any measures by which 
he Qiight prevent a precipitation from plenty to indi- 
gence. 

Thi$ 
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This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to 
which Mr. Save^ was exposed by them, were soon 
known both to his friends and enemies ; nor was it 
long before he perceived, from the behaviour of 
both, how much is added to the lustre of genius bjr 
the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much com** 
passion ; for he had not always been careful to use 
the advantages he enjoyed with that moderation 
which ought to have been with more than usual cao-» 
tion preserved by him, who knew, if he had reflected^ 
that he was only a dependant on the bounty of ano- 
ther, whom he could expect to support him no hmger 
than he endeavoured to preserve his fiivour by conm 
plying with his inclinations, and whom he never^ 
thele^s set at defiance, and was continually irritating 
by negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance 
to prove, that superiority of fortune has a natural 
tendency to kindle pride, and that pride seldom fails 
to exert itself in contempt and insult ; and if this h 
often the effect of hereditary wealth, and of honour^ 
enjoyed only by the merit of others^ it is some 
extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which thid 
unhappy man may have been betrayed, -that his 
prosperity was heightened by the force of novelty, 
and made more intoxicating by a sense of the misery 
in which he had so long languished, and perhaps of 
Ae insults which he had formerly borne, and which 
he might now think himself entitled to revenge. It 
is too common for those who have unjustly suffered 
pain, to inflict it likewise in their turn with the same 

injustice^ 
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mjYidticey and to hnagtne that th^y hate a r%ht to 
traftt others as they have themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good ibrtutie^ is generally known ^ and some paissage^ 
of his Imtrodifetioii to The Author U he lit stiffiti^M^ 
9hew^ that he did not Wholly refraiifi from atlch stfthhe^ 
as he afterwards thought very unjust when be ttw 
exposed to it himself ; for, when he was afterwards 
ridiculed in the character of a distressed poef, he 
very easily discovered, that disti^s' was not a proper 
subject for raefrimerkt, nor topick of invective. He 
was then able to discern that if niisery be the d&ct 
of viPftie, it ouglit to be reverenced ; if of itt*for-» 
iurie, to be pkied ; and if of vice, not to be insulted, 
beeatfse hi is perhaps itself a punishment adeqtlsate tc^ 
the crime by wMch it was produced* And the huv 
Manity of that man can dteiserve no p an e gyriofc, wlw 
is ca|)abte of reproaching a criminal in the hands ctf 
the executioner. 

But these reflections, though they readlily occurred 
to him in the first and last parts of his life, wefe, 
1 am afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at least they 
were, like many other maxims, treasured up in his 
mind rather for shew Aan use, and operated very 
little upon his conduct, howevei* elegantly he might 
sometimes explain, or however forcibly he might 
inculcate, them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition 
which he had enjoyed with such wanton thought- 
lessness. Was considered by many as an occasion of 
triumph. Those who had before paid their court- 
to him without success, soon returned the cotttenipt* 
which thqr had sobered ; and they who had received 
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iinvoura from him^ for of such favours as he coilU 
bestow he was very liberal^ did not always remem- 
ber them. So much more certain are. the efiects 
of resentment than o( gratitude : it is not only to 
many more pleasing to recollect those fitults which 
place others below them^ than those virtues by 
which they are themselves comparatively depressed : 
but it is likewise more easy to n^lect^ than to re- 
Gompoise ; and though there are few who will prac- 
tise a laborious virtue^ there will never be wanting 
multitudes that will indulge in easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very littk disturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought 
upon him, from those whom he never esteemed, and 
with whom he never considered himself as levelled 
by any calamities : and though it was not without 
some uneasiness that he saw some, whose friendship 
he valued, change their behaviour ; he yet observed 
their coldness without much emotion, considered 
them as the slaves of fortune and the worshi{^rs of 
prosperity, and was more inclined to despise thrao, 
than to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to him, 
as at his first appearance in the world. His stoiy, 
though in reality not less melancholy, was less af- 
fecting, because it was no longer new ; it therefore 
procured him no new friends ; and those that had 
formerly relieved him, thought they might now con- 
sign him to others. He was now likewise considered 
by many rather as criminal, than as ui^ppy ; for 
the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother^ 
were sufficiently industrious to publish his weaknesses^ 

which 
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which were indeed very numerous ; and nothing was 
forgotten, that might make him either hateful or ri* 
diculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representa- 
tions of his faults must make great numbers less sen- 
sible of his distress ; many, who had only an oppor- 
tunity to hear one part, made no scruple to propa- 
gate the account which they received ; many assisted 
their circulation from maUce or revepge ; and per- 
haps many pretended to credit them, that they might 
with a better grace withdraw their regard, or with- 
hold their assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of those who suf- 
fered himself to be injured without resistance, nor 
was less diligent in exposing the faults of Lord Tyr- 
connel, over whom he obtained at least this advan- 
tage, that he drove him first to the practice of out- 
rage and violence ; for he was so much provoked by 
the wit and virulence of Savage, that he came with 
a number of attendants, that did no honour to his 
courage, to beat him at a coffee-house. But it hap- 
pened that he had left the place a few minutes ; and 
his lordship had, without danger, the pleasure of 
boasting how he would have treated him. Mr. Sa- 
viige went next day to repay his visit at his own 
house ; but was prevfiiled on, by his domesticks, to 
retire without insisting upon seeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of 
some actions, which scarcely any provocations will be 
thought sufficient to justify ; such as seizing what he 
had in his lodgings, and other instances of wanton 
cruelty, by which he increiased the distress of Savage, 
without any advantage to himself. 

Vol. X. Z These 
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These mutual accusations were retorted on both 
sides^ for many years, with the utmost degree of 
virulence and rage ; and time seemed rather to aug- 
ment than diminish their resentment. That the an- 
ger of Mr. Savage should be kept alive, is not strange, 
because he felt every day the consequences of the 
quarrel ; but it might reasonably have been hoped, 
that Lord Tyrconnel might have relented, and at 
length have forgot those provocations, which, how- 
ever they might have once inflamed him, had not 
in reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never sufiered 
him to solicit a reconciliation ; he returned r^roach 
for reproach, and insult for insult ; his superiority of 
wit supplied the disadvantages of his fortune, and 
enabled him to form a party, ahd prejudice great 
numbers in his favour. 

But though this might be some gratification of his 
vanity, it afforded very little relief to his necessities ; 
and he was very frequently reduced to uncommon 
hardships, of which, however, he never made any 
mean or importunate complaints, being formed rather 
to bear misery with fortitude, than enjoy prosperity 
with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to expose 
the cfuelty of his mother ; and therefore, I believe, 
about this time, published The Bastardy a poem re- 
markable for the vivacious sallies of thought in the 
beginning, where he makes a pompous enumeration 
of the imaginary advantages of base birth ; and the 
pathetick sentiments at the end, where he recounts 
the real calamities which he suffered by the crime of 
his parents. 

The 
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The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar 
circumstances of the author, the novelty of the sub- 
ject, and the notoriety of the story to which the al- 
lusions are made, procured this performance a very 
favourable reception ; great numbers were immedi-- 
ately dispersed, and editions were multiplied with 
unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication which 
Savage used to relate with great satisfaction. His 
mother, to whom the poem was with " due reverence'* 
inscribed, happened thai to be at Bath, where she 
could not conveniently retire from censure, or con- 
ceal herself from observation ; and no sooner did the 
reputation of the poem begin to spread, than she heard 
it rej>eated in all places of concourse ; nor could 
she enter the assembly-rooms, or cross the walks^ 
without being saluted with some lines from The 
6astnrd. 

Thiis was perhaps the first time that she ever dis- 
covered a sense of shame, and on this occasion the 
power of wit was very conspicuous ; the wretch who 
had, without scruple, proclaimed herself an adulteress, 
and who had first endeavoured to starve her son, then 
to transport him, and afterwards to hang him, was , 
not able to bear tl^ representation of her own con- 
duct; but fled from reproach, though she felt no 
pain from guilt, and left Bath in the utmost haste^ 
to shelter herself among the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the satis&ction of finding, Aat, 
though he cbuld not reform his mother, he could 
punish her, and that he did not always sufifer 
alone. 

2 2 The 
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The pleasure which he received from this increase 
of his poetical reputation^ was sufficient for some 
time to overbalance the miseries of want, which this 
performance did not much alleviate ; for it was sold 
for a very trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though 
the success was so uncommon that five impressions 
were sold, of which many were undoubtedly very 
numerous, had not generosity sufficient to admit the 
unhappy writer to any part of the profit. 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by 
Savage with the utmost elevation of heart, and 
referred to by him as an incontestible proof of a 
general acknowledgement of his abilities. It was 
indeed the only production of which he could justly 
boast a general reception. 

But though he did not lose the opportunity which 
success gave him of setting a high rate on his abilities, 
but paid due deference to the suffi*ages of mankind 
when they were given in his favour, he did not suffer 
his esteem of himself to depend upon others, nor 
found any thing sacred in the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to censure him ; he then 
readily shewed the folly of expecting that the pub- 
lick should judge right, observed how slowly poetical 
merit had often forced its way into the world ; he 
contented himself with the applause of men of judg- 
ment, and was somewhat disposed to exclude all 
those from the character of men of judgment who 
did not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to man* 
kind than to think them blind to the beauties of his 
works, and imputed the slowness of their sale to other 
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causes ; either they were pubHshed at a time when the 
town was empty, or when the attention of the pub- 
lick was engrossed by some struggle in the parlia- 
ment, or some other object of general concern ; or 
they were by the neglect of the publisher not dili- 
gently dispersed, or by his avarice not advertised with 
sufficient frequency. Address, or industry, or libe- 
rality, was always wanting ; and the blame was laid 
rather on any person than the author. 

By arts like these^ arts which every man practises 
in some degree, and to which too much of the little 
tranquillity of life is to be ascribed. Savage was al- 
ways able to live at peace with himself. Had he in- 
deed only made use of these expedients to alleviate 
the loss or want of fortune or reputation, or any other 
advantages which it is not in a man's power to bestow 
upon himself, they might have been justly mentioned 
as instances of a philosophical mind, and very pro- 
perly proposed to the imitation of multitudes, who, 
for want of diverting their imaginations with the 
same dexterity, languish under afflictions which 
might be easily removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and rea- 
son were universally prevalent ; that every thing were 
esteemed according to its real value ; and that men 
would secure themselves from being disappointed, in 
their endeavours after happiness, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained ; but, if 
adventitious and foreign pleasures must be pursued, 
it would be perhaps of some benefit, since that pur- 
suit must frequently be fruitless, if the practice of Sa- 
vage could be taught, that folly might be an antidote 
to folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But 
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But the danger of this pleasing intoxication must 
not be concealed ; nor indeed can any one, after ha- 
ving observed the life of Savage, need to be cautioned 
against it. By imputing none of his miseries to him- 
self, he continued to act upon the same principles, 
and to follow the same path ; was never made wiser 
by his suflferings, nor preserved by one misfortune 
from falling into another. He proceeded throughout 
his life to tread the same steps on the same cirde ; 
always applauding his past conduct, or at least for- 
getting it, to amuse himself with phantoms of hap- 
piness, which were dancing before him; aikd wil-* 
lingly turned his eyes from the light of reascxi, 
when it would have discovered the illusioQ, and 
shewn him, what he never wished to see, his real 
state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled hi& imagi-* 
nation with those ideal opiates, of having tried the 
same experiment upon his conscience ; and, having 
accustomed himself to impute all deviations from the 
right to foreign causes, it is certain that he was upoci 
every occasion too easily reconciled to himself ; and 
that he appeared very little to regret those practices 
which had impaired his reputation. The reigning 
error of his life was, that he mistook the love for the 
practice of virtue, and was indeed not so much si 
good man, as the friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he always 
preserved a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, 
and the necessity, of virtue ; and that he never con- 
tributed deliberately to spread corruption amongst 
mankind. His actions, which were generally pre* 
eipitate, were ofiten blaqieable; but bis writings^ 
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being the productions of study, uniformly tended to 
the exaltation of the mind, and the propagation of 
moraUty and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when his 
failings shall be forgotten ; and therefore he must be 
considered, upon the whole, as a benefactor to the 
world : nor can his personal example do any hurt, 
since whoever hears of his feults will hear of the 
miseries which they brought upon him, and which 
would deserve less pity, had not his condition been 
such as made his feults pardonable. He may be con- 
sidered as a child exposed to all the temptations of 
indigence, at an age when resolution was not yet 
* strengthened by conviction, nor virtue confirmed by 
habit ; a circumstance which, in his Bastard, he 
laments in a very affecting manner : 

No Mother's care 



Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 

No Father's guardian hand nny youth maintain'd, 

Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice restrain'd. 

The Bastard, however it might provoke or mortify 
his mother, could not be expected to melt her to 
compassion, so that he was still under the same want 
of the necessaries of hfe ; and he therefore exerted 
all the interest which his wit, or his birth, or his 
misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, upon the 
death of Eusden, the place of Poet Laureat, and 
prosecuted his application with so much diligence, 
that the King publickly declared it his intention to 
bestow it upon him ; but such was the fate of Savage, 
that even the King, when he intended his advan* 
tage, was disappointed in his schemes ; for the Lord 
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Chamberlain^ who has the disposal of the laurel^ as 
one of the appendages of his office, either did not 
know the King's design, or did not approve it, or 
thoi^ht the nomination of the Laureat an encroach- 
ment upon his rights, and therefore bestowed the 
laurel upon CoUey Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution 
of applying to the Queen, that, having once given 
him life, she would enable him to support it, and 
therefore published a short poem on her birth-day, 
to which he gave the odd title of " Volunteer Lau- 
*^ reat." The event of this essay he has himself re- 
lated in the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in " The Gen- ' 
^^ tleman*s Magazine," whence I have copied it en- 
tire, as this was one of the few attempts in which 
Mr. Savage succeeded. 

" Mr. Urban, 

*^ In your Magazine for February you pubHshed 
^^ the last * Volunteer Laureat,* written on a very 
*^ melancholy occasion, the death of the royal pa- 
*^ troness of arts and literature in general, and of the 
*^ author of that poem in particular ; I now send you 
^^ the first that Mr. Savage wrote under that title. — 
" This gentleman, notwithstanding a very consider- 
'^ able interest, being, on the death of Mr. Eiisden, 
'^ disappointed of the Laureat's place, wrote the fol-» 
" lowing verses ; which were no sooner published, but 
^^ the late Queen sent to a bookseller for them. The 
^^ author had not at that time a friend either to get 
^^ him introduced, or his poem presented at Court ; 
^^ yet, such w?is th^ unspeakable goodness of that 
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** Princess, that^ notwithstanding this act of cere* 
^^ mony was wanting, in a few days after publication, 
" Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, 
^^ and a gracious message from her Majesty, by the 
^^ Lord North and Guildford, to this effect : ^ That 
'^ her Majesty was highly pleased with the verses ; 
^^ that she took particularly kind his lines there re- 
^^ lating to the King ; that he had permission to 
^^ write annually on the same subject ; and that he 
^^ should yearly receive the like present, till some- 
^^ thing better (which was her Majesty's intention) 
^* could be done for him.' After this, he was per- 
f^ mitted to present one of his annual poems to her 
^^ Majesty, had the honour of kissing her hand, and 
^^ met with ^:he most gracious reception, 

'' Yours, &c.'^ 

Such was the performance *, and such its recep- 
tion ; a reception, which, though by no means un- 
kind, was yet not in the highest degree generous : 
to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual 
panegyrick, shewed in the Queen too much desire 
pf hearing her own praises, and a greater regard to 
herself than to him on whom her bounty was con- 
fefred. It was a kind of avaricious generosity, by 
• which flattery was rather purchased than genius 
rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same 
a-Uowance with much more heroick intention : she 
bad no other view than to enable him to prosecute 

* This poeia is iijsertpd iji tbe Is^te CoUeption, 
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his studies^ and to set himself above the want of 
assistance, and was contented with doing good with- 
out stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savs^e, however, was not at Kberty to make 
exceptions, but was ravished with the favours which 
he had received, and probably yet more with those 
which he was promised : he considered himself now 
as a favourite of the Queen, and did not doubt but a 
few annual poems would establish him in some pro- 
fitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of '^Volunteer 
^^ Laureat," not without some reprehensions from 
Cibber, who informed him, that the title of " Lau- 
•^ reat" was a mark of honour conferred by the King, 
from whom all honour is derived, and which there- 
fore no man has a right to bestow upon himself; 
and added, that he might with equal propriety style 
himself a Volunteer Lord or Volunteer Baronet. It 
cannot be denied that the remark was just ; but 
Savage did not think any title, which was conferred 
upon Mr. Cibber, so honourable a« that the usurpation 
of it could be imputed to him as an instance of very 
exorbitant vanity, and therefore continued to write 
under the same title, and received every year the 
same reward. 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums as 
tests of his abilities, or as any thing more than annual 
hints to the queen of her promise, or acts of cere- 
mony, by the performance of which he was entitled 
to his pension, and therefbre did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than fifty each 
year, except that for some of the last years he regu- 
larly 
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larly inserted them in " The Gentleman's Magazine/' 
by which they were dispersed over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an opinion^ 
that he intended to omit them in the collection of 
poems, for which he printed proposals^ and solicited 
subscriptions; nor can it seem strange, that^ being 
confined to the same subject^ he should be at some 
times indolent and at others unsuccessful ; that he 
should sometimfCs delay a disagreeable task till it 
was too late to perform it well ; or that he sjbould 
sometimes repeat the same sentiment on the same 
occasion, or at others be misled by an attempt 
after novelty to forced conceptions and far-fetched 
}n>ages.' 

He wrote indeed with a double intention^ which 
suf^lied him with some variety; for his business 
was, to praise the Queen for the favours which he 
had received, and to complain to her of the delay of 
those which she had promised : in some of his piec^ 
therefore, gratitude is predominant, and in some dis* 
content ; in some, he represents himself as happy in 
her patronage ; and, in others, as diconsolate to find 
himself neglected. 

Her promise^ like other promises made to this 
unfortunate man, was never performed, though he 
took sufficient care that it should not be forgotten^ 
The publication of his ^^ Volunteer Laureaf pn>r 
cured him no other reward than a regular remittance 
of fifty pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappointments as 
to neglect any opportunity that was offered of ad^ 
vancing his interest. When the Princess Anne was 

married. 
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married, he wrote a poem* upon her departure, 
only, as he declared, " because it was expected from 
** him," and he was not willing to bar his own pro- 
spects by any appearance of n^lect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it ; and there- 
fore it is likely that it was considered at court as an 
act of duty, to which he was obliged by his depen- 
dence, and which it was therefore not necessary to 
reward by any new favour : or perhaps the Queen 
really intended his advancement, and therefore 
thought it superfluous to lavish presents upon a man 
whom she intended to establish for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger 
of being frustrated, but his pension likewise of being 
obstructed, by an accidental calumny. The writer 
of " The Daily Courant,'' a paper then published 
under the direction of the ministry, chai^d him 
with a crime, which, though not very great in itself, 
would have been remarkably invidious in him, and 
might very justly have incensed the Queen against 
him. He was accused by name of influencing elec- 
tions against the court, by appearing at the head of a 
tory mob ; nor did the accuser foil to aggravate his 
crime, by representing it as the effect of the most 
atrocious ingratitude, and a kind of rebellion against 
the Queen, who had first preserved him from an in- 
famous death, and afterwards distinguished him hv 
her favour, and supported him by her charity. Tiie 
charge, as it was open and confident, was likewise 
by good fortune very particular. The place of the 

* Printed In the late Collection. 
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transaction was mentioned, and the whole series of 
the rioter's conduct related. This exactness made 
Mr. Savage's vindication easy ; for he never had in 
his life seen the place which was declared to be the 
scene of his wickedness, nor ever had been present in 
any town when its representatives were chosen. This 
answer he therefore made haste to publish, with all 
the circumstances necessary to make it credible ; and 
very reasonably demanded, that the accusation should 
be retracted in the same paper, that he might no 
longer suffer the imputation of sedition and ingrati- 
tude. This demand was likewise pressed by him in 
a private letter to the author of the paper, who, 
either trusting to the protection of those whose de- 
fence he had undertaken, or having entertained some 
personal malice against Mr. Savage, or fearing lest, 
by retracting so confident an assertion, he should 
impair the credit of his paper, refused to give him 
that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary, to his 
own vindication, to prosecute him in the King's 
Bench ; but as he did not find any ill effects from 
the accusation, having sufficiently cleared his inno- 
cence, he thought any farther procedure would have 
the appearance of revenge ; and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced in 
the same court against himself, on an information in 
which he was accused of writing and publishing an 
obscene pamphlet. 

. It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be distin- 
guished ; and, when any controversy became popu- 
lar, he never wanted some reason for engaging in it 

with 
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with great ardour, and app^ring at the head of the 
party which he had chosen. As he was never cele- 
brated for his prudence, he had no sooner taken his 
side, and informed himself of the chief topicks of 
the dispute, than he took all opportunities of assert- 
ing and propagating his principles, without much 
regard to his own interest, or any other visible design 
than that of drawing upon himself the attention of 
mankind. 

The dispute between the Bishop of London and 
the Chancellor is well known to have been for some 
time the chief topick of political conversation ; and 
therefore Mr. Savage, in pursuance of his character, 
endeavoured to become conspicuous among the con- 
trovertists with which every coffee-house was filled 
on that occasion. He was an indefatigable opposer 
of all the claims of ecclesiastical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded ; and was 
therefore no friend to the Bishop of London. But he 
had another reason for appearing as a warm advo- 
cate for Dr. Bundle ; for he was the iriend of Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Thomson,- who were the friends of 
Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, 
which, however, as he imagined, concerned him so 
nearly, that it was not sufficient to harangue and 
dispute, but necessary likewise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, ^* The Progress of a Divine f 
in which he conducts a profligate priest, by all the 
gradations of wickedness, from a poor curacy in the 
country to the highest preferments of the Church ; 
and describes^ with that humour which was natural to 

him 
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him^ and that knowledge which was extended to all 
the diversities of hnman life, his behaviour in every 
station; and insinuates, that this priest, thus ac- 
complished, found at last a patron in the Bishop of 
London. 

When he was asked, by one of his friends, on what 
pretence he could charge the Bishop with such an 
action ; he had no more to say than that he had 
only inverted the accusation ; and that he thought 
it reasonable to believe, that he who obstructed the 
rise of a good man without reason, would for bad 
reasons promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this sa-^ 
tire ; and Savage, who, as was his constant practice, 
had set his name to his performance, was censured 
in ^^ The Weekly Miscellany *'' with severity, which 
he did not seem inclined to forget. 

But 

* A short sadre was likewise published in the same paper> in 
which were the following lines : 

^* For cruel murdejr doom*d to hempen death. 
Savage, by royal grace, prolonged his breath. 
Well might you think he spent his future years 
In prayer, and festing, and repentant tears: 
— But, O vain hope ! — the truly Savage cries, 
'' Priests, and their slavish doctrines, I despise. 

r* Shall I 

'* Who, by free-thinking to free action fir'd, 

'' In midnight brawls a deathless name acquir*d, 

'* Now stoop to leam of ecclesiastic men ? — 

'' No, arm'd with rhyme, at priests Fll take my aim, 

'* Though prudence bids me murder but their hme.*^ 

« Wbbkly Miscellamt."^ 

Aa 
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But a return of invective was not thought a suffix 
cient punishment. The Court of King's Bench was 
therefore moved against him ; and he was obliged to 
return an answer to a charge of obscenity. It was 
Hi^ed in his defence, that obscenity was criminal 
when it was intended to promote the practice of 
vice ; but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obscene 

An answer was published in '' The Gentleman's Magazine^*' 
written by an unknown hand^ from which the following lines 
are selected : 

*' Transformed by thoughtless ftige, and midnight wine. 
From malice free> and pushed without design; 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thrust^ 
And brought the youth a victim to the dust ; 
So strong the hand of accident appears^ 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Instead of wasting " all thy future years> 
" Savage^ in prayer and vain repentant tears/' 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the priest ^ and sink hjs high-church rage > 
To show what frauds the holy vestments hide. 
The nests of av'rice, lust, and pedant pride : 
Then change the scene, let merit brightly shine. 
And round the patriot twist the wreath divine; 
The heavenly guide deliver down to feme j 
In well-tun'd lays transmit a Foster's name ; 
Touch ev'ry passion with harmonious art. 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times shall royal grace extol 5 
Thus polish'd lines thy present feme enrol. 

But grant ' 

' Maliciously that Savage plung*d the steely 

And made the youth its shining vengeance feel j 
My soul abhors the act, the man detests. 
But more the bigotry in priestly breasts." 

Gentleman*s Magazine, May, 1735. Dr. J. 
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Icleas^ with the yiew of exposing them to detestation^ 
and of amending the age by shewir^ the deformity 
of wickedness. This plea was admitted; and Sir 
Philip Ybrke^ who then presided in that court, dis- 
missed the information with encomiums upon the 
purity and excellence of Mr, Savage's writings. The 
prosecution, however, answered in some measure the 
purpose jof those by whom it was set on foot ; for 
Mr. Savage waft so fJtr intimidated by it, that, when 
the edition of his poem was sold, he did not venture*^ 
to repri.nt it; so that it was in a short time forgot- 
ten> or forgotten by all but those whom it of- 
fended. 

It is ^aid that some endeavours were used to in- 
cense the Queen against him: but he found advo^ 
cates to obviate at least part of their effect ; for, 
though he was never advanced, he still continued to 
receive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than any 
incident of his life ; and, as his conduct cannot be 
vindicated, it is proper to secure his memory from 
reproach, by informing those whom he made his 
aiemies, that he never intended to repeat the provo- 
cation ; and that, though, whenever he thought he 
had any reason to complain df the clergy, he used 
to threaten them with a new edition of " The Pro- 
^^ gress of a Divine," it was his calm and settled 
resolutioii to suppress it for ever. 
- He once intended to have made a better reparation 
for the folly or injustice with which he might.be 
charged, by writing another poem called ^^ The 
" Progress of a Free-thinker,'* whom he intended to 
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lead through all the stages of vice and folly, to con- 
vert him from virtoe to wickedness, and from reli- 
gton to infidelity, by all the modish soj^istry used 
for that purpose ; and at last to dismiss him by his 
own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss 
to mankind ; for he was too well acquainted with all 
the scenes of debauchery to have failed in his repre- 
sentations of them, and too zealous for virtue not to 
have represented them in such a manner as should 
expose them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid 
aside^ till the vigour of his imagination was spent^ 
and the eflervescence of invention had subsided ; but 
soon gave way to some other design, which pleased 
by its novelty for a whil^ and then was n^lected 
like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having no cer- 
tain support but the pension allowed him by the 
Queen, which, though it might have kept an exact 
ceconomist from want, was very &r from being suffi- 
cient for Mr. Savage, who had never been accustomed 
to dismiss any of his appetites without the gratifi* 
cation which they solicited, and whom nothing but 
want of money withheld from partaking of ev&ry 
pleasure that fell within his view. 

His conduct with regard to his* pension was very 
particular. No sooner had he changed the bill, than 
he vanished from the sight of all his acquaintance, 
knd lay for some time out of the reach of all the 
enquiries that friendship or curiosi^ could make 
after him. At length he appeared again pennyless as 
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before^ but- never informed even those whom he 
jseemed to regard most^ where he had been ; nor was 
his retreat ever discovered. 

This was his constant practice during the whole 
time that he received the pension from the Queen: 
he regularly disappeared and returned. He, indeed^ 
affirmed that he retired to study, and that the money 
supported him in giolitude for many months ; but his 
friends dedare^d, that the short time in which }t was 
spent suffici^QLtly confuted his own account of his 
conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends^ 
who were desirous of setting him at length free from 
that indigence by which he had been hitherto op- 
pressed ; and therefore solicited Sir Robert Walpole 
in bis favour with so much earnestness, that they 
obtained a promise of the next place that should 
become vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds 
a year. This promise was made with an uncom- 
mon declaration, " that it was not the prcni^ise of 
f ^ a minister to a petitioner, but of a friend to his 
"friend." 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease 
for ever, and, as he observes in a poem written oi^ 
that incident of his life, trusted and was trusted; 
but soon found that his confidence was ill-grounded^ 
and this friendly promise was not inviolable. He 
spent a long time in solicitations, and at last despaired 
and desisted. 

He «did not indeed deny that he had .given the 
minister some reason to believe that he should not 
strengthen his own interesrtby advancing him, for he 
h|id taken caretodistinguish himself in coiFee-houses 
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as an advocate for the ministry of the last yeari^ of 
Queen Anne, and was always ready to justify the 
conduct, and exalt the character, of Lord Boling- 
broke, whom he mentions with great regard in an 
Bpistle upon Authors, which he wrote about that 
time, but was too wise to pubUsh, and of which only 
some fragments have appeared, inserted by him in 
the " Magazine*' after his retirement. 

To despair was not, however, the character of 
Savage ; when one patronage failed, he had recourse 
to another. The Prince was now extremely popular, 
and had very liberally rewarded the merit of some 
writers whom Mr. Savage did not think superior to 
himself, and therefore he resolved to address a poem 
to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject 
which could regard only persons of the highest rank 
and greatest affluence, and which was therefore pro- 
per for a poem intended to procure the patronage 
of a prince ; and, having retired for some time to 
Richmond, that he might prosecute his design in 
full tranquillity, without the temptations of pleasure, 
or the solicitations of creditors, by which his medi- 
tations were in equal danger of being disconcerted, 
he produced a poem " On Publick Spirit, with re- 
" gard to Publick Works/' 

The plan of this poem is very extensive, and com- 
prises a multitude of topicks, each of which might 
furnish matter sufficient for a long performance, and 
of which some have already employed more eminent 
writers ; but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own design, and was 
writing to obtian a supply of waiits too pressing to 
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ftdmit of long or accurate enquiries, he passes negli- 
gently over many publick works, which, even in^ 
his own opinion, deserved to be more elaborately 
treated. 

But, though he may sometimes disappoint his 
reader by transient touches upon these subjects, 
which have often been considered, and therefore 
naturally raise expectations, he must be allowed 
amply to compensate his omissions, by expatiating, 
in the conclusion of his work, upon a kind of bene- 
ficence not yet celebrated by any eminent poet, 
though it now appears more susceptible of embellish- 
ments, more adapted to ei^alt the ideas, and affect 
the passions, than many of those which have hitherto 
been thought most worthy of the ornaments of verse. 
Th^ ^ettl^ment of colonies in uninhabited countries, 
the establishment of those in security, whose mi^ 
fortunes have made their own country no longer 
pleasing or safe, the acquisition of property without 
injury to any, the appropriation of the waste and 
luxuriant bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of 
those gifts which Heaven has scattered upon ppgionii 
uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot be considered 
without giving rise to a great number of pleasing 
ideas, and bewildering the imagination in delightful 
.prospects; and, therefore, wh^t^ver speculations they 
may produce in those who have confined thenjselvep 
to political studies, naturally fixed the attention, and 
excited the applause, of a poet. The politician, when 
he considers pien driven into o^her countries for 
shelter, and ol^liged tx) retire to forests and deserts, 
^d pass their lives, and fix their posterity, in the 
f^niotest corners of the world, to avoid those h^rd- 
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ships which they suffer or fear in their native place, 
may very propcirly enquire, why the legislature does 
not provide a remedy for these miseries, rather than 
encourage an escape from them. He may conclude 
that the flight of every honest man is a loss to the 
community ; that those who are unhappy without 
guilt ought to be relieved ; and the life^ which is 
overburthened by accidental calamities, set at ease 
by the care of the publick; and that those, who 
have by misconduct forfeited their claim to' favour, 
ought rather to be made useful to the society which 
they have injured, than be driven from it. But 
the poet is employed in a more pleasing undertaking 
than that of proposing laws which, however just or 
expedient, will never be made ; or endeavouring to 
reduce to rational schemes of government societies 
which were formed by chance, and are conducted 
by the* private passions of those who preside in 
them. He guides the unhappy fugitive, from want 
and persecution, to plenty, quiet, and security, and 
teats him in scenes of peaceful solitude, and undis^ 
turbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sen- 
timents which this prospect of retirement suggested 
to him, to censure those crimes which haVe been 
generally committed by the discoverers of new re- 
gions, iand to expose the enormous wickedness of 
making war upon barbarous nations because they 
cannot resist, and of invading countries because they 
are fruitful i of extending navigation only to pro- 
pagate vice, and of visiting distant lands only to lay 
them waste. He has asserted the natural equalitjr 
of mankind, and eridefivoured to suppress that pride 
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"which inclines men to imagine that right is the con- 
sequence of power. 

His description of the various miseries which 
force men to seek for refuge in distant countries^ 
affords another instance of his proficiency in the 
important and extensive study of human life ; and 
the tenderness with which he recounts them^ another 
proof of his humanity and benevolence. 

It is observable that the close of this poem dis- 
covers a change which experience had made in Mr. 
Savage's opinions. In a poem written by him in his 
youth^ and published in his Miscellanies/he declares 
his contempt of the contracted views and narrow 
prospects of the middle state of life^ and declares his 
resolution either to tower like the cedar, or be tram- 
pled like the shrub ; but in this poem, though ad- 
dressed to a prince, he mentions this state of life as 
comprizing those who ought most to attract reward, 
those who merit most the confidence of power, and 
the familiarity of greatness ; and, accidentally men- 
tioning this passage to one of his friends, declared, 
that in his opinion all the virtue of mankind wa» 
comprehended in that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not omit 
to condemn that absurd custom, which prevails 
among the English, of permitting servants to receive 
money from strangers for the entertainment that 
they receive, and therefore inserted in his poem 
these lines : 

But what the flowering pride of gardens rare. 
However royal, or however fair, 
If gates, which to access should still give way, 
Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay ; 
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If perquisited varlets frequent stand, 
J^nd each new walk must a new tax demand ; 
What foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? 
What Muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise ? 

But before the publication of his performance he 
recollected, that the Queen allov^ed her garden and 
cave at Richmond to be shewn for money ; and that 
she so openly countenanced- the practice, that she 
had bestowed the privilege of shewing them as a 
place of profit on a man, whose merit she valued 
herself upon rewarding, though she gave him only 
the liberty of disgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
these lines might be officiously represented s^s an 
insult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his life 
and his subsistence ; and that the propriety of his 
observation would be no security against the cen- 
sures which the unseasonableness of it might draw 
upon him ; he therefore suppressed the passage in 
the first edition, but after the Queen's death thought 
the game caution no longer necessary, and restored 
it to the proper place. 

The poem was, therefore, published without any 
political faults, and inscribed to the Prince: but 
Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom he could 
prevail to present it to him, had no other method 
of attracting his observation than the publication of 
frequent advertisements, and therefore received no 
reward from his patron^ however generous oi^ otbep 
occasions, 
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This disappointment he never mentioned without 
indignation, being by some means or other confident 
that the Prince was not ignorant of his address to 
him ; and insinuated, that if any advances in po- 
pularity could have been made by distinguishing 
him, he had not written without notice, or without 
reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented his poem 
in person, and sent to the printer for a copy with 
that design ; but either his opinion changed, or his 
resolution deserted him, and he continued to resent 
neglect without attempting to force himself into 
regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable than 
his patron ; for only seventy-two were sold,^ though 
the performance was much commended by some 
whose judgment in that kind of writing is generally 
allowed. But Savage easily reconciled himself to 
mankind, without imputing any defect to his work, 
by observing that his poem was unluckily published 
two days afiter the prorogation of the parliament, 
•and by consequence at a time when all those who 
could be expected to regard it were in* the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or engaged in taking 
leave of others upon their dismission from publick 
affairs. 

It must be however allowed, in justification of the 
publick, that this performance is not the most ex- 
cellent of Mr, Savage's works ; and that, though it 
cannot be denied to contain many striking senti- 
ments, majestick lines, and just observations, it is in 
general not suflSciently polished in the language, or 
epJiv^W^d iu the imagery, or digested in the plan. 

Thus 
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Thus Kifl poem contributed nothing to the alle- 
viation of his poverty^ which was such as veiy few 
€X)uld have supported with equal patience ; but to 
which^ it must likewise be confessed^ that few would 
have been exposed who received punctually fifty 
pounds a year ; a salary which, though by no means 
equal to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
£rand sufficient to support families above want, and 
was undoubtedly more than the necessities of life 
require. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than 
he withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he 
returned in a short time to his former distress, and 
for some part of the year generally lived by chance, 
eating only when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintances, from which the meanness of his dreas 
often excluded him, when the politeness and variety 
of his conversation would have been thought a suffi- 
cient reoompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
passed the night sometimes in mean houses, whidi 
are set open at night to any casual wanderers, some- 
times in cellars, among the riot and filth of thq 
meanest and most profligate of the rabble ; and some- 
times, when he had not money to support even the 
expences of these receptacles, walked about the 
streets till he was weary, and lay down in the 
summer upon a biilk, or in the winter, with his 
associates in poverty, among the ashes of a glass- 
house. 

In this manner were passed those days and those 
nights which nature had enabled him to have em- 
ployed in elevated speculations, useful studies, or 
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pleasing conversation. On a bulk, in a cellar^ or in 
a glass-bouse, among tbieves and beggars, was to be 
found tb6 author of The fFanderer, the man of 
exalted sentiments, extensive views, and curious ob- 
servations ; the man whose remarks on life might 
have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of virtue 
might have enlightened the moralist^ whose ekK 
quence might have influenced senates, and whose 
delicacy might have polished courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that such necessities 
might sometimes force him upon disreputable prac- 
tices; and it is probable that these lines in The 
H^anderer were occasioned by his reflections on his 
own conduct : 

Though misery leads to happiness, and truth. 
Unequal to the load this languid youth, 
(O, let none censure, if untried by grief, 
If, amidst woe, untempted by relief,) 
He stoopM reluctant to low arts of shame, 
Which then, ey*n then, he scorn' d, and blushM to 
name^ 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be solicited for small sums, which the frequency of 
the request made in time considerable ; and he was 
therefore quickly shunned by those who were be- 
come familiar enough to be trusted with his necessi- 
ties ; but his rambling manner of life, and constant 
appearance at houses of publick resort, always pro- 
cured him a new succession of friends, whose kind- 
ness had not been exhaust^ by repeated requests; 
so that he was seldom absolutely without resources, 
but had in his utmost exigencies this comfort, that 
he alwaysMms^ned himself sure of speecfy relief! 
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It was observed, that he always asked favours of 
this kind without the least submission or apparent 
consciousness of dependence^ and that he did not 
seem to look upon a compliance with his request as 
an obligation that deserved any extraordinary ac- 
knowledgements ; but a refusal was resented by him 
as an afiront^ or complained of as an injury ; nor 
did he leadily reconcile himself to those who either 
denied to lend, or gave him afterwards any inti-r 
mation that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those 
who knew both his merit and distresses, that they 
received him into their &milies, but they soon disr 
covered him to be a very incommodious inmate ; for, 
being always accustomed to an irregular manner of 
life, he could not confine himself to any stated hours, 
or pay any regard to the rules of a fiatnuily, but would 
prolong his conversation till midnight, without con- 
sidering that business might require his friend's ap- 
plication in the morning; and, when he had per- 
suaded himself to retire to bed, was not, without 
equal difficulty, called up to dinner^ it was therefore 
impossible to pay him any distinction without the 
entire subversion of all oeconomy, a kind of establish- 
ment which, wherever he went, he always appeared 
ambitious to overthrow. 

It must, therefore, be acknowledged, in justifica- 
tion of mankind, that it was not always by the neg- 
ligence or coldness of his friends that Savage was dis- 
tressed, but because it was in reality very difficult to 
preserve him long in a state of ease. To supply him 
with money was. a hopeless attempt ; for no sooner 
did he see himself mfist^r of a sum sufi^i^nt to set 
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him free from care for a day, than he became pro- 
fuse and luxurious. When once he had entered a 
tavern, or engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he never 
retired till want of money obliged him to some nevr 
expedient. If he was entertained in a family, no- 
thing was any longer to be regarded there but amuse- 
ments and jollity ; wherever Savage entered, he im- 
mediately expected that order and business should 
fly before him, that all should thenceforward be left 
to hazard, and that no dull principle of domestick 
management should be opposed to his inclination^ 
or intrude upon his gaiety. 

His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected 
him; in his lowest state, he wanted not spirit to 
assert the natural dignity of wit, and was always 
ready to repress that insolence which the superiority 
of fortune incited, and to trample on that rejputation 
which rose upon any other basis than that of merit ; 
he never admitted any gross familiarities, or sub- 
mitted to be treated otherwise than as an equal. 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat, or clothes, 
one of his friends, a man indeed not remarkable for 
moderation in his prosperity, left a message, that he 
desired to see him abont nine in the morning. Savage 
knew that his intention was to assist him ; but was 
very much disgusted that he should presume to pre- 
scribe the hour of his attendance, and, I believe, re^ 
fiised to visit him, and rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible temper, whether firmness or 
obstinacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord Tyr- 
connel, from whom he very frequently demanded, 
that the allowance which was once paid him should 
be restored ; but with whom he* never appeaiwi to 
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entertain for a moment the thought of soliciting a 
reconciliation^ and whom he treated at once with all 
the haughtin^s of superiority^ and all the bitterness 
of resentment. He wrote to him^ not in a style of 
sopjdication or respect^ but of reproachj menace^ 
ami contegipt ; and appeared determined^ if he ever 
regained his allowance^ to hold it only by the right 
of conquest. 

As many more can disoovar that a man is richer 
^n that he is wiser than themselves, superiority of 
understanding is not so readily acknowledged as that 
of fortune ; nor is that haughtiness, which the con- 
sciousness of great abilities incites, borne with the 
same submission as the tyranny of affluence ; and 
ther!sfore Savage, by asserting his ckdm to deference 
and regard, and by treating those with contempt, 
whom better fortune animated to rebel against him, 
did not fiiil to raise a great number of enemies in 
the different classes of mankind. Those who thought 
themselves raised above him by tlie advantages of 
riches, hated him because they found no protection 
from the petulance of his wit. Those who were 
esteemed for their writings feared him as a critick, 
and maligned him as a rival, and almost all the 
smaller wits were his prol^ssed enemies. 

Among these Mr. Miller so far indulged his re* 
flentment as to introduce him in a feuroe^ and direct 
him to be personated on the stage, in a dress like 
that which he then wore ; a mean inwlt, which only 
insinuated that Savage had but one coat, and vrhkh 
was therefore desjnsed by him rather than resented ; 
for, though he wrote a lampooxi 9gainst MiUer, he 
never printed it: and as no o^er person ought to 
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prosecute that revenge from whidi the person who 
was injured desisted^ I shall not preserve what Mr, 
Savage suppressed ; of which the publi^tion would 
indeed hare been a punishment too severe for so 
impotent an assault 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savjge 
not the want of lodging or of food^ but the neglect 
and contempt which it drew upon him. He ccmi- 
plained that, as his affairs grew desperate, he found 
his reputation for capacity visibly decline ; that his 
^ opinion in questions of criticism was no longer re- 
garded, when his coat was out of feshion ; and ihaA 
those who, in the interval of his prosperity, were 
always encouraging him to great undertakings by 
encomiums oii his genius and assurances of success, 
now received any mention of his designs with cold* 
ness, thought that the subjects on which he proposed 
to write were very difficult, and were ready to inform 
him, that the event of a poem was uncertain, that 
an author ought to employ much time in the consi^ 
deration of his plan, and not presume to sit down to 
write in confidence of a few cursory ideas, and 9 
superficial knowledge; difficulties were started on 
all sides, and he was no longer qualified for any per- 
formance tut " The Volunteer Laureat." 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed 
him ; for he always preserved a steady confidence 
in his own capacity, and believed nothing above his 
reach which he should at any time earnestly endea- 
vour to attain. He formed schemes of the same kind 
with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flat- 
tered himself with advances to be made in science^ 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in some distant period 
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of his life. For the acquisition of knowledgel he wm. 
indeed far better qualified than for that of riches; 
for he was naturally inquisitive^ and desirous of the; 
conversation of those from whom any information 
was to be obtained^ but by no means solicitous to 
improve those opportunities that were sometimes of- 
fered of raising his fortune ; and he was remarkably 
retentive of his ideas^ which, when once he was in 
possession of them, rarely forsook him ; a quality 
which could never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expec- 
tation that the Queen would sotoe time recollect her 
promise, he had recourse to the usual practice of 
writers, and published proposals for printing hi» 
works by subscription, to which he was encouraged 
by the success of many who had not a better right 
to the fiivour of the publick ; but, whatever was the 
reason, he did not find the world equally inclined to 
favour him ; and he observed, with some discontent, 
that, though he oflfered his works at half-a-guinea, 
be was able to procure but a small number in com- 
parison with those who subscribed twice as much to 
Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw his 
proposals neglected by the Queen, who patronised 
Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour^ and incited a^ 
competition, amoi^ those who attended the courts 
who should most promote his interest, and who 
should first oflTer a subscription. This was a distinc- 
tion to which Mr. Savage made no scruple of assert-^ 
ing, that his birth, his misfortunes, and his geniusy 
gave a fairer title, than could be pleaded by him on 
whom it was conferred. 

Savage's 
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Savage's applications were^ however^ not univer- 
sally unisuccessfiil ; for some of the nobility counter 
nanced his design^ encouraged his proposals^ and 
subscribed with great liberality. He related of the 
Duke of Chandos particularly^ that^ upon receiving 
his proposals^ he sent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions aflS>rded 
him was not less volatile than that which he re- 
ceived from his other schenies ; whenever a subscrip- 
tion was paid him, he went to a tavern; and^ as 
money so collected is necessarily received in small 
sums^ he never was able to send his poems to the 
press^ but for many years continued his soUcitation, 
and squandered whatever he obtained. 

The project of printing his works was frequently 
revived ; and as his proposals grew obsolete^ new 
ones were printed with fresher dates. To form 
schemes for the publication^ was one of his favourite 
amusements ; nor was he ever more at ease than 
when, with any friend who readily fell-in with his 
schemes, he was adjusting the print, forming the 
advertisements, and regulating the dispersion of his 
new edition, which he really intended some time to 
publish, and which, as long as experience had shewn 
him the impossibility of printing the volume to- 
gether, he at last determined to divide into weekly 
or monthly numbers, that the profits of the first 
might supply the expences of the next. 

Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and 
tormenting suspence, living for the greatest part ia 
fear of prosecutions from his creditors, and conse- 
quently skulking in obscure parts of the town, of 
which he was no stranger to the remotest comeri. 

Vol, X. B B But 
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But wherever he canle, his addrtst Secured tiini 
fiiends^ Whom his necessities soon alienate ; so that 
he had perhaps, a more niimerchis acquftintanee than 
any man ever before attained^ there being scarcely 
any person eminent on any accoUrit to whom he was 
not known, or whosfe character he was hdt iti some 
degree able to delineate. 

To th^ acquisition of this extensile aequaiiitstnce 
every circnmstarice of his Kfe contributed; He ex- 
celled in the arts of conversation, and therefotfe wil- 
lingly practised them. He had seldom ktty home, 
br even a lodging in which he could be private ; and 
therefore was driven iiito publick-houses for the 
common conveniences of life and supports of nature. 
rte was alw^ays ready to comply with every invitation, 
having no employment to widihold him, and often 
lio money to provide for himself; and by dining 
with one company, he never failed of obtaining an 
introduction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual his 
subsistence ; yet did not the distraction of his views 
hinder hiiti frorti r^ffebtion, nor the uncertaility of 
his condition depress his gaiety. When he had wan- 
dered about without any fortunate adventure by 
which he Was led into a taveim, he sometimes iretired 
into the fields, and was able to employ his mind in 
study, or amuse it with pleasing imaginations ; and 
seldom appeared to be melanchoty, but when mmt 
ilwlden misfortune had just fallen upon him, and 
even then in a few moments he would disentangfe 
himself from his perplexity, adopt the subject of 
conversation, and apply his mind wholly to the ob^ 
jects that others presented to it 
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^is life, unhappy as it may b^ already ioiagiiied^ 
Was yet imbittsered, in 1738, with new calaihitieai 
The deatii of the Queen deprived him of all ih& 
prospects ol preferment with which he so long enter^ 
tainal his imagination ; and, as Sir Robert Walpole 
had before given him reason to beUeve that he never 
intended the performance of his promise^ he was 
now abandoned again to fortnne. 

He was^ however^ at that time, supported hy a 
friend ; and as it was not his custom to look out for 
distant calamities, o)r to feel any other pain than that 
whidi forded itself upon his senses, he was not much 
afflicted at his loss, and perhaps comforted himself 
that his pension would be now continued without 
the annual tribute of a panegyrick. 

Another expectation contributed likewise to sup-* 
port him ^ he had taken a resolution to write a 8e« 
cond tragedy upon the story of Sir Thomas Over-r 
buty, in which he preserved a few lines of his former 
play, but made a total alteration of the plan, added 
new incidents, and introduced new characters; so 
that it was a new tragedy, nqt a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blan^<ed him for not making 
choice of another subject; but, in vindication of 
himself, he asserted, that it was not easy to find a 
better ; and that he thought it his interest to extin** 
guish the memory of the first tragedy, which he 
could only do by writing one less defective upon the 
same story ; by which he should entirely defeat the 
artifice of the booksellers, who, after the death of 
any author of reputation, are always industrious to 
swell his works, by uniting his worst productions 
with his best. 
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In the execution of this scheme^ however^ he 
proceeded but slowly^ and probably only employed 
himself upon it when he could find no other amuse- 
ment; but he pleased himself with counting the 
profits^ and perhaps imagined^ that the theatrical 
reputation which he was about to acquire would be 
equivalent to all that he had lost by the death of his 
patroness. 

He did not^ in confidence of his approaching 
riches^ neglect the measures proper to secure the 
continuance of his pension^ though some of his fa- 
vourers thought him culpable for omitting to write 
on her death ; but, on her birth-day next year, he 
gave a proof of the solidity of his judgment, and 
the power of his genius. He knew that the track 
of elegy had been so long beaten, that it was im- 
possible to travel in it without treading in the foot- 
steps of those who had gone before him ; and that 
tha:efore it was necessary, that he might distingui^ 
himself from the herd of encomiasts, to find out 
some new walk of funeral panegyrick. 
. This difiicult task he performed in such a manner, 
^at his poem may be justly ranked among the best 
pieces that the death of princes has produced. By 
transferring the mention of her death to her birth- 
day, he has formed a happy combination of topicks, 
which any other man would have thought it very 
difficult to connect in one view, but which he has 
united in such a manner, that the relation between 
them appears natural ; and it may be justly said, 
that what no other man would have thought on, it 
now appears scarcely possible for any man to miss. 

The 
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The beauty of this peculiar combinatioh of images 
IS so masterly^ that it is sufficient to set this poem 
above censure ; and therefore it is not necessary to 
mention many other delicate touches which may be 
found in it, and which would deservedly be admired 
in any other performance. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added^ fron^ 
the same poem, an ihstance of his prudence^ an 
exceUence for which he was not so often distin- 
guished ; he does not forget to remind the king, in 
the most delicate and artful manner, of continuing 
his pension. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was 
for some time in suspence, but was in no .great de- 
gree solicitous about it; and continued his labour 
upon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till the 
friend who had for a considerable time supported 
him, removing his family to another place, took oc- 
casion to dismiss him. It then became necessary to 
enquire more diligently what was determined in his 
affair, having reason to suspect that no great favour 
was intended him, because he had not received his 
pension at the usual time. 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of 
retrieving his interest, which were most likely to sue* 
ceed ; and some of those who were employed in the 
Exchequer cautioned him against too much violence 
in his proceedings : but Mr. Savi^, who seldom 
regulated his conduct by the advice of others, gave 
way to his passion, and demanded of Sir Robert Wal* 
pole, at his levee, the reason of the distinction that 
was made between him and the other pensioners of 
the Queen, with a decree of roughness which perhaps 
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determined him ti» withdraw what hid hden ^uly 
4day6d. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accused 
^r suspected^ and whatever itifluence was eaif^oyed 
iigainst him^ he received soon after an account diat 
took from him all hopes of regaining his pensioa ; 
tod he had now no prospect of subsistence but from 
hfs play^ and he knew no wtff of livifig for the time 
required to finish it* 

So peculiar were the misfortanea of this nianj 
^pHved of an estate and title by a particular law^ 
exposed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded by 
a mother of a fortune which his Either had allotted 
him, he entered the world without a friend; and 
though his abilities forced them^elvies into esteem 
ikTid reputation, he was never able to obtaia any real 
Itdvantage^ and whatever prospects arose, were al« 
ways intercepted as he began to approach them. 
The king's intentions in his favour were frustrated ; 
his dedication to the prince^ whose generosity on 
every other occasion was eminent, proeitred him jip 
reward ; Sir Robert Wa^de, w1k> valued himsdyp 
upon keeping his promise to others, broke it to him 
without regret; afid the bounty of the Queen was, 
after her death, withdrawn from him, and from him 
dniy. 

Such were his misfortunes, M4iich yet he bore, not 
only wkh decency, but with cheerfiiliiess; nor was 
his piety clouded even by his bat disappointaients, 
though he was in a short tiaeie feduced to ^ iowest 
degree of distress, and often wanfaed both kx^ing 
$xid food. At this time he gsve aootber inMsoce of 
the insurtncMntabte<^tinaey of hbspint;^^ 
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weise worn out; an4 be receited notice^ t^at at^ a 
co6Sse-^0use soqa^ clothes and lioeu were left for 
him : the person who sent them did n,Qt^ J believe^ 
in^^nnxf. kkii to w}^m he was to be obliged^ that he 
mf^ ^pare the perpAexit^r of acjknowledging the 
bertfifi4 ; but ihouj^ the o£^r was $o &r ^^nerous, i|; 
was niade with some B^e^t of ceremonies^ whiob 
Mr. Sat^e so m^ch resented, thatbe refusi^d the pij^^ 
aent^ land declined to enter the house till the clothes 
that had been designed for kim wi^re taken away. 

His distress w^s no)¥ pmb^ickly icnown, and his 
friends, tiberefore, thought it proper to concert some 
fHigasuiies for his a^elief ; and oi^ of them wrote a 
letter tQ him, in which he loxpr^ssqd his coaacern 
^^ for ^ milserabjie withdrawing of his pension;" 
and game faim hopes, thai; in a short time be should 
find himself supplied with a competence, ^^ witbout 
^^ an/ dep^dence on those h^le cneatures which we 
^^ ate pleased to call the Great." 

The schemje proposed for thb happjr and indepenT 
deiKt mbsifitence was, that he should retire in.to\^ales, 
tsad nec^va an allowance of ASty pounds a year, to 
he raised by a subscription, on which be was to live 
privaite]|^ ia a ch^ap j^aoe, without aspiringany more 
to aflhieooe, or haying any farther <sare of reputation, 

Tliis offer Mr. JSsavage gladly accepted, though 
with jotoitioiis very diii^inent from those of his 
frieada ; for <iiey proposed thai; h^ should continue 
an exile from London for ever, and speqd all the re- 
imtioSxag part of 1^ life ajt Swansea ; W b^ designed 
only (to jbake Aas^ op|K>rtimity, which their scheme 
ptfsnsd him, of reltrearti^ fipr a short time, that he 
<fi|ig^t|>rt|ai^ \m ^^ifif % tb^.sta^;, #od his othe^ 
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works for the press^ and then return to London to 
exhibit his tragedy, and live upon the profits of 
his own labour. 

With regard to his works, he propose Teiy great 
improvements, which would have required much 
time, or great application ; and, when he had finished 
them, he designed to do justice to his sujbscribers, 
b^ publishing them according to his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with future 
pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of life for 
the country, of which he had no knowledge but 
from pastorals and songs. He imagined that he 
should be transported ta scenes of flowery felicity, 
like those which one poet has reflected to another ; 
and had projected a perpetual round of innocent 
pleasures, of which he suspected no interruption 
from pride, or ignorance, or brutality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, that 
when he was once gently reproached by a friend for 
submitting to live upon a subscription, and advised 
rather by a resolute exertion of his abilities to sup- 
port himself, he could not bear to debar himsdf 
from the happiness which was to be found in the 
calm of a cottg^, or lose the opportunity of listen- 
ing, without intermission, to the melody of the 
nightingale, which he believed was to be heard fix)m 
every bramble, and which he did not fail to. mention 
as a very important part of the happiness of a 
country life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his fHends di- 
rected him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be secure from his creditors, 
and sent him every Monday a guinea, which ^ com- 
monly 
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monly ie^)ent before the next morning, and trusted, 
after his usual manner, the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries 
of dependence. TThose by whom he was to be sup- 
ported began to prescribe to him with an air of au- 
thority, which he knew not how deqently to resent, 
nor patiently to bear; and he soon discovered, from 
the conduct of most of his subscribers, that he was 
yet in the hands of ^* little creatures." 
. Of the insolence that he was obliged to sufier, he 
gave many instances, of which none appeared to 
raise his indignation to a greater height than the 
method which was taken of furnishing him with 
clothes. Instead of consulting him, and allowing 
him to send a tailor his orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they proposed to send for a 
tailor to take his m^sure, . and then to consult how 
they should equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
such as Savage's humanity would have suggested to 
him pn a like occasion ; but it had scarcely deserved 
mention, had it not, by affecting him in an uncom- 
mon! de^ee, shewn the peculiarity of his character. 
Upon hearing the design that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the most violent ago- 
nies of rage ; and, being asked what it could be that 
gave him such disturbance, he replied with the 
utmost vehemence of indignation, ^^ That they had 
(^ sent for a tailor to measure him."* 

How die affair ended was never enquired, for fear 
q( renewing his uneasiness. It is probable that, 
lipon recollection^ he submitted yrith a good grace to 
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whftt he conld not avoid, and that he diicovend na 
feeentment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and 
nniveTBal complianoe ; for when the gentleman, who 
hid first informed him of die design to support him 
bjr a subscription, attempted to procare a reconcilia* 
don with the Lord Tjrrcminel, he coald by no meana 
be prevailed upon to compi j with die measnras diat 
were proposed. 

A letter was written for him * ta &r William 
Lemon, to preva^ upon him to interpose his good 
offices wUS> Lord Tyrconnel, in whidb he solidfted 
Sir William's assistance ^^fer a man who really 
^ needed it as much as any man eonld wdl do f and 
mformed him, that he was retiring ^ for ever to a 
^ place where he should no more tponbie his vria^ 
^ tions, friends, or enemies ;** he confessed, that hi| 
passion had betrayed him to some conduct, w4di re-r 
gard to Lord Tyrconnel, for whieh he eould not but 
heartily ask his pardon ; and as he ima^ned Lord 
Tyreonnef s passion might be 3^ so high Asst tie 
would not '^ receive a letter from him,'* begged diat 
Sir William would endeavour to soften him ; and 
expressed his hopes that he would comply wkh dna 
finest, and th^t ^^ so small a relation would not 
** harden his heart i^inst him.** 

That any man ishould presume to dictate a lettw 
to him, was not very agreeable ^o Mr. Savage ; ^nd 
therefore he was, before he had opened it, not nmel^ 
inclined to approve it. But when be read k, he 
found it contained saitiments entircfy o|^)06ite to 
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]pis own/ftiid^ as he a^serted^ to the trut^ and there^ 
fore, iiustead of (xyying it, wrote his friend a ktter 
lUU of masculine resentment and warm expostu^ 
lation^. He very justly observed, that the style wa^ 
too supplicatory, and the representation too abject^ 
and tlmt he ought at kast to have made him com- 
f^in with ^^ the dignity of a gentleman in distress/' 
He declared that he would not write the paragraph 
m which he wm to $isk Lord Tyrconners pardon ; 
§ot, ^^ be despised his pardon^ and ]th^*efone could 
^ not heartily, an4 would not hypocritically, mk iV' 
He renaarked that bis friend made a very um^-r 
sonaUe distinction betweai himself and him s foTj^ 
says he, '^ when you mention men of high rank m 
^ your own character/' ttiey are ^^ those litUe cree-^ 
^^ tures whom we are pleased to call the Greats" hui; 
when you addi^fis them ^^ in mine/' i|o servility is 
sufficiently humble. He then with great propriety 
f^xplained the ill consequences which might be ex^ 
pected from suqh a letter, which his relations woulcl 
print in their own defence, and whidi woujd f<i» 
ever be produced as a full aaswer t^ all thai; he 
should all^ against them ; for he always initoa»ded 
to publish a minute account of the treatment whidl% 
he had received. It is to be remembered, to the 
honour of the .gentleman by whom this lett^ was 
drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reasons, 
and agr^ that it ought to be suppressed. 

After many alterations apd delay s, a suibscription 
was at length raised, whidb did not amouiit to fifty 
peunds a ye^r, thcmgh twenty weie paid by one gen- 
tl^na^n *.; »lcH yms ^ gaa^x)sity <^ mankind, that 
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what had been done by a pla3^r without solicitataoBj 
could not now be effected by application and in- 
terest ; and Savage had a great number to court and 
to obey for a pension less than that which Mrs. Old- 
field paid him without exacting any servilities. 

Mr. Savage, however, was satisfied, and willing 
to retire, and was convinced that the allowance, 
though scanty, would be more than sufiicient for 
him, being *now determined to commence a rigid 
oeconomist, and to live according to the exactest rules 
of frugality ; for nothing was in his opinion more 
contemptible than a man, who, when he knew his 
income, exceeded it ; and yet he confessed, that in- 
stances of such folly were too common, and lamented 
that some men were not to be trusted with their own 
money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London 
in July 1739, having taken leave with great tender- 
ness of his friends, and parted from the author of 
this nan-ative with tears in his eyes. He was fur- 
nished with fifteen guineas, and informed, that they 
would be sufiicient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his support in Wales for some time ; 
and that there remained but little more of the first 
collection. He promised a strict adherence to his 
maxims of parsimony, and went away in the stage- 
coach ; nor did his friends expect to hear from him 
till he informed them of his arrival at Swansea. 

But, when they least expected, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in 
which he sent them word, that he was yet upon the 
road, and witliout money; and that he thereforg 
could not proceed without a remittance. They then 
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sent him the money that was in : their hands^ with 
which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from whence 
he was to go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embai^o laid upon the 
shipping, so that he could not immediately obtain a 
passage ; and being therefore obhged to stay there 
some time, he with his usual felicity ingratiated him- 
self with many of the principal inhabitants, was in- 
vited to their houses, distinguished at their publick 
feasts, and treated with a regard that gratified his 
vanity, and therefore easily engaged his affection. 

He began very early after his retirement to com- 
plain of the conduct oi his friends in London, and 
irritated many of them so much by his letters, that 
they withdrew, however honourably, their contri- 
butions ; and it is believed, that little more was paid 
him than the twenty pounds a year/ which were al- 
lowed him by the gentleman who proposed the sub- 
scription. ' 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, 
the place originally proposed for his residence, where 
he lived about a year, very much dissatisfied with 
the diminution of his salary ; but contracted, as in 
other places, acquaintance with those who were most 
distinguished in that country, among whom he has 
celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by some verses 
which he inserted in ^^ The Gentleman's Magazine *.'* 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts 
were wanting when he left London ; and was desirous 
of coming to town, to bring it upon the stage. This 
design was very warmly opposed ; and he was ad- 



* Reprinted ia the late Collection. 
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vised, by his chief benefftetof, to put k into die 
hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Maliet, that it 
might be fitted for the stage, and to allow his friends 
to receive the profits, out of which an anmtal penldon 
should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost oon^^ 
tempt. He was by na means convinced that the 
judgment of those, to whom he was requii^ to sub^ 
mit, was superior to his own. He was now d^^et^ 
mined, as he expressed it, to be '^ no longer k^ in 
** leading-strii^,*^ and had no elevated idea of ^^ his 
^ bounty, who proposed to pension him out of the 
^ profits of his own labours*** 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscriptioii 
for his works, and had once hopes of success ; but 
in a short time afterwards formed a resolution of 
leavingthat part of the country, to which he thought 
it not reasonable to be confined, for the gratification 
of those who, having promised him a liberal income, 
had no sooner banished him to a remote comer, 
than they reduced his allowance to a salaiy scarcely 
equal -to the necessities of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his 
own opinioh at least, he had not deserved, was such, 
that he broke off all correspondence with most of 
his contributors, and appeared to consider them as 
persecutors and oppressors ; and in the latter part of 
his life declared, that their conduct toward him since 
his departure from London ^* had been perfidious- 
*^ ness improving on perfidiousness, and inhumanity 
^ on inhumanity." 

It is not to be supposed, that the necessities of 
Mr. Savage did hot sometimes incite him to satirical 
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«3ttggetafiond of the behaviour of those by whom he 
thought himself rednced to them. But it must be 
granted, that the ditninUtion of his allowance was a 
great hardship, and that those who withdrew Iheir 
subscriptions from a man, who, upon th<^ faith of 
their promise, had gone into a kind of banishment, 
and abandoned all those by whom he had been be^ 
fore relieved in his distresses, will find it no easy task 
to vindicate their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he 
was petulant and contemptuous ; that he more fre^ 
quently reproached his subscribers for not giving 
him more, than thanked them for what he received ; 
but it is to be remembered, that his conduct, and 
this is the worst charge that can be drawn up against 
him, did them no real injury, and that it therefore 
ought rather to have been pitied than resented ; at 
Itost, the resentment it might provoke ought to have 
been generous and manly ; epithets which his con- 
duct will hardly deserve that starves the man whom 
he has persuaded to put himself into his power. 

It might have been reasonably demahded by 
Savage, that they should, before they had taken 
away what they promised, have replaced him in his 
former state, that they should have taken no advan- 
tages from the situation to which the appearance of 
their kindness had reduced him, and that he should 
have been recalled to London before he was aban-* 
doned. He might justly represent, that he ought to 
have been considered as a lion in the toils, and de- 
mand to be x^leased before the dogs should be loosed 
upon him. 
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He endeavoured^ indeed, to relea^ himself, an^^ 
with an intent to return to London, went to Bristol,- 
where a repetition of the kindness which he had for- 
merly found invited him to stay. - He was not only 
caressed and treated, but had a collection made for 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London ; 
but his negligence did not suffer him to consider, 
that such proofs of kindness were not often to be 
expected, and that this ardour of benevolence was 
in a great degree the effect of novelty, and mighty 
probably, be every day less ; and therefore he took 
no care to improve the happy time, but was encou- 
raged by one favour to hope for another, till at 
length generosity was exhausted, and officiousness 
wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the practice 
of prolonging his visits to unseasonable hours, and 
disconcerting all the families into which he was ad* 
mitted. This was an error in a place of commerce, 
which all the charms of his conversation could not 
compensate ; for what trader would purchase such 
airy satisfaction by the loss of solid gain, which must 
be the consequence of midnight merriment, as those 
hours which were gained at night were generally lost 
in the morning? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the inha* 
bitants was gratified, found the number of his friends 
daily decreasing, perhaps without suspecting for 
what reason their conduct was altered ; for he still 
continued to harass, with his nocturnal intrusions, 
those that yet countenanced him, and admitted him 
to their houses. 

But 
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Biit he did not spend all the time of his residence 
at Bristol in visits or at taverns ; for he sometimes 
returned to his studies, and began several consi- 
derable designs. When he felt an inclination to ' 
write, he always retired from the knowledge of his 
friends, and lay hid in an obscure part of the suburbs, 
till he found himself again desirous of company, t<> 
which it is likely that intervals of absence made him 
more welcome. ' 

He was always full of his design of returning to 
London, to bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but, 
having neglected to depart with the money that wa;i 
raised for him, he could not afterwards procure a 
sum sufficient to defray the expences of his journey-; 
nor perhaps would a fresh supply have had any 
other effect than, by putting immediate pleasures 
into his power, to have driven the thoughts of his 
journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in contriving 
a scheme'for the morrow, distress stole upon him by 
imperceptible degrees. His conduct had already 
wearied some of those who were at first enamoured 
of his conversation; but he might, perhaps, still 
have devolved to others, whom he might have en- 
tertained with equal success, had not the decay of 
his clothes made it no longer consistent with their 
vanity to admit him to their tables, or to associate 
with him in publick places. He now began to find 
every man from home at whose house he called ; and 
was therefore no longer able to procure the neces- 
saries of life, but wandered about the town, slighted 
and neglected, in quest of a dinner, which be did nQt . 
always obtain. 

VoL.X. Cc To 
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To complete his miwsty, he was punsued hy the 
offioers for small debts which he had eontrarted ; 
..and was therefofe obliged to withdrsM^ from the smdl 
9uaiber of friends from whom he had stiO reason to 
hope for favours. His custom was^ to lie in bed the 
greatest fMtrt of the day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utinost privacy , and, after having psid his 
visit, return again before moraing to his Iddgii^, 
which was the garret of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 
on the odier, he sufiered the utmost extremities of 
poverty, and often 6s^ so long, that he was seized 
with fkintness, and had lost his appetite, not being 
• aUe to bear the smell of meat, till the acticm <^ his 
stomach was restored by a ccHrdial. 

In this distress, he received a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided him- 
self a decent coat, and determined to go to London, 
but unhflf>pily spent his mon^ at a &vourite tavern. 
Thus was he ^ain confined to Bristol, where he was 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he 
once more found a friend, who sheltered him in his 
> house, though at the usual inconveniences widi 
which his company was attended ; for be could nei- 
ther be persuaded to go to bed in the n^ht, nor to 
rise in the day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of 
^misery he was always disengaged and dbeerful : he 
tat 'Some times pursued his studies, and at others con- 
tinued or enlarged his epistolary correspondence; 
nor was he ever so far dejected as to endeavout to 
. procure an increase of his allowance by any other 
methods than accusations and reproaches. 

He 
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H^ had now m> longer any herpes of assistaaoe 
from his friends at Bristol^ whQ as merchants, and 
hy cons^uence su^iently studious of profit, cannot 
^ siip|iosed 4o have Jooked with much compassioa 
upon ncjgl^noe and eKtravagance, or to think aii|r 
^xceUenoe eq^ii^lent to a fault of such consequeqioe 
#s neglect of ^EBcoaomy. It is iipatural to in^agine^ 
that many of those, who would have relieved his nesl 
wrafit^, were fiiscoumgsd £ro|n the exertion of dieir 
benevolence by observation of the use which was 
made of their favours, and oonviction that iselief 
would only be momentary, and that the same neoesr 
sity would quickly return. 

At last be quittodl the house of his friend, and re- 
tamed tQ his k>dging at the inn, still intending to set 
«ut in a few days for I/indon ; but 4^ the. lOth of 
lanuaiy l74d-3, having h«ea at supper with two of 
hh friends, be was at his ictom to his lodgings aiv 
prested for a debt of about ^ht pounds, which hm 
owed at a oofiee-4iott8e, and conducted to the hoyse 
of a sheriff^s officer. The account which he g^m 
of this misfortune, in a lettar to one of the gentle^ 
. ^»en with whom he had nipped, is top rwwtfa^blffc «• 
be omitted. 

'' It was not a little unfortunate for 9ie» that I 
'* spent yesterday^s evening with youf be<ptit9e the 
** hour hindered me from entering on my new }o^ 
.^' ing; however, I hav« pow got <?ne, W swib an 
*' one as I believe nobody wfmld ^z^use. 

^ I wa^ anested at the suit of Mrs. U^nd, iWt. as 
y I was going yp $tmr^ to bed, at JVfr. 3oiryer'« i %ut 
^^ tfH^n in so prii^« wm^^^ that I bebeve nobodgr 
'' at the White Lion is ^fifHrtHid of it* ii^mfh I M 

ccjf "the 
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^^ the officers know the strength, or rather weakness, 
*^ of my pocket, yet they treated me with the utmost 
** civility ; and even whfen they conducted me to 
*' confinement, it was in such a manner, that I verily 
" believe I could have escaped, which I would rather 
*' be ruined than have done, notwithstanding the 
** whole amount of my finances was but three pence 
" halfpenny. * 

*^ In the first place, I must insist, that you will 
** industriously conceal this from Mrs. S— ^ — s, be*- 
^^ caiise I would not have her good*nature sufifer that 
** pain which, I know, she would be apt to feel oA 
'^ this occasion. • 

*' Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties of 
^^ friendship, by no means to haVe one uneasy thought 
^^ on my accotmt ; but to have the safme pleasantry 
*^ of countenance, and unruffled serenity of mind, 
** which (God be praised !) I have in this, and have 
"had in a much severer calamity. Furthermore, I 
" charge you, if you value my friendship as truly as 
*^ I do yours, not to utter, or even harbbur, the least 
*' resentment against Mrs. Read. I believe she has 
^ ruined me, but I fi-eely forgive her ; and (though 
^* I will never more have any intimacy with her) I 
*^ Would, at a due distance, rather do her ah act of 
*^ good, than ill will. Lastly, (pardon the expression,) 
** I absolutely command you not to oflfer me any 
^* pecuniary assistance, nor to attempt getting me 
*^ any from any one of your friends. At anothei* 
**t5me, or on any other occasion, you may, dear 
" friend, be well assured, I would rather write to 
^^ you in the submissive style of a request, than that 
^f rf a pereniptory command. 

. . ^^How- 
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— 4^Howwer, that ray truly valuable ^^joay nQt 
T^ tlMok I am top proud to ask a fayour^ ^et me iur 
" treat you to let me have your boy to attend iQp 
i^^ for thiB^day^ not only for the sake, of paving me the 
:'^ exp^noe of porters^ but for the delivery of sop^e 
J *^ letters to people whose n^es I would not have 
/^ known to strangers. 

" The civil treatment I have thus far met from 
:^ those whose priscmer I am> makes me thankful to 
^^ the Almight^^ that though he has thought fit to 
-" visit me (on my birth-night) with affliction^ yet 
'^^ (such is his great goodness !) my affliction is not 
-^^ without alleviating circumistances. I murmur not ; 
/^ but am all resignation to the divine will. As to 
^ the world, L hope that I shall be endued by 
/^Heaven with that presenoe of mind, that serene 
*^ dignity in misfortune, that constitutes the character 
^^ of a true noUeman ; a dignity far beyond that of 
.^^ coronets ; a nobility arising from the just principle^ 
^^ of philosophy, refined and exalted by those of 
f* Christianity;* 

lie continued five days at the offlcer^s, in hopes 
that he should be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
necessity of going to prison. The state in which 
he passed his time,, and the treatment which he re- 
eved, are very justly expressed by him in a letter 
which he wrote to a fViend : " The whole day^** says 
lie, *^ has been employed in various people's filling iny 
*^ head with then: foolish chimerical systems, which 
V haa obliged me coc^ly (as fiur as nature will admit) 
'^ to digest^ and accommodate myself to every dif- 
" ferent person's way of thinking ; hurried from one 
^^ wild system to another, till it has ^quite made a 
*^ ■ ' •^ chaos 
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^dkML df my imagmttioh, And Hoftik^ cUm-^ 
^ ]]itotiilfl6d-* difiappotnted «» 6f46i«d to stady ««ie^ 
^ h6ur^ fly>]ta one part of the town to Ibe dthfv.'* 

When hift friends, tHio had htllMrto eumtedtAd 
appjauded^ found that to give bail aud paf the debt 
Was the same, they all refbaed to premrw kirn from 
a pison at the expence of eight p^enfidB ? aad liitm^ 
fere, after having been for some ^e at tb» officejf'fl 
house ** at afi immense expenee," u he diMnai In 
his letter, he tiras at length removed ^^I^bw^l*^ ' 

Hhiis expence he was enabled to ^pm hy the 
g^het-o^ity of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, Upon radimn^ 
ftotla him an account of his conation, intfliedJdlely 
jr^iit hini five guineas, and promised to promote hii 
fciibScription at Bath with all his interest 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtmedat^ti 
fftedbm from suspence, and rest from the dlstoWng 
vicissitudes of hope and disappointment: be now 
found that his friends were t)nl'y eoinpanions, Wh6 
Were willing to share his gaiety, bat i^ to jlartete 
of his misfortunes 5 find therefore be no longer ex- 
pected' any assisrt^no^ from them. 

It must, however, be observed of onegendlifiM>, 
tfiat he ofi^red to relea^ him by paying thei^; 
but that Mv. Sayage would not consent, 1 snf^^pi^ 
because he tl10^ght he had before- been to^ bttt^lta«^ 
»onSet6him, 

lie was ofiared by same of hi# friCMdft^ thai a o^'* 
Jfection should be tfiade fbr hi^ enlatg^ftient J *'«* h* 
« treated' the propdsal;** imd dfeefered^-^^he shwiW 



* 19 « tetter aft»r hjfi <^i^anent< ttr. Si 
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^ ^in treat il^ with disdatn. As to writing my 
^* mendieaiit letters, he had too high aspifit^ atKlde»* 
^ ti^tnined only to write to- some miitisters of. states 
•* to try to regBin his pension.'' 

He continued to comidaki * of those that had sent 
him into the eoontiy, and elated to thosi> that he 
bad ^ kat the profits oi Uts pli^^ whiiAk Imi been 
^ fkni^ied thvee years ;** ami in uother letter declares 
his r^dlutron to publisfa a panq^hkA, that the world 
might know how ^^ he had been nsed^" 

Hiis pamphlet was never 'written ; fer he in a very 
short time recovered his usual traaquiUity, fmd dieert 
fully applied himself to more inoffensive stodiesi 
He indeed steadily declarec^ that he was prcHnised a 
yearly allowance of fiffy pounds, and never received 
half tihe sum ; but he seemed to resigki hhnsdf to that 
as well as to other misfortunes, and lose the ren^m^ 
brance of it in his ammements and en^Ioyinents. - 

The cheerfulness with whidi he bore his oonfiner 
ment aji^jears from the following letter,, which he 
wrote, Jsmuary tibe S^th> to one of his friends in 
London. , i 

'^ i now virrite to you from my eonfinenent in 
^ Newgate, where I have been ew since Mmiday 
^ last was se^nnight, and where I eiy oy myself witii 
^< much more tranqnilfity dum I hove hnbwti for upf 
^ wards of a twelvemendi past;: haiving a raem em 
'^ tirely to myself, and' pursuing! the amusement g{ 
^ my poetical studies, uninterrnptod, and agteei^ 
^' to my mind, I Ihank the Almighty, I am now 
^^ all collected in mysdf ; and, tihmg^ my person is 



^ letter, Jto. IX 
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^^ in confinement^ my mind can expatiate on anapk 
^* and usefiil subjects with all the freedom imagina- 
** ble. I am now more conversant with the Nine than 
^^ ever, and if, instead of a Newglate-bird, I may be 
^^ allowed to be a bird of the Musies, I assure you, 
^ Sir, I sing very fr^ly in my cngt ; son^ises 
^ indeed in the plaintive notes of the nightingale ; 
^ but at others in the cheerfril strains of the lark." 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges from 
one subject to another, without confining himself 
to any particular task ; and that he was employed 
one week upon one attempt, and the next upon 
another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at least, 
to be mentioned with applause; and, whatever &ults 
may be imputed to him, the virtue of suffering well 
cannot be denied him. The two powers which, in 
the opinion of Epictetus, constituted a wise man, 
are those of bearing and forbearing ; which it cannot 
indeed be afiirmed to have been equally possessed by 
Savage ; and indeed the want of one obliged him very 
frequently to practise the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of the 
prison, with great humanity ; was supported by him 
at his own table, without any wrtainty of recotn- 
pence ; had a room to himself, to which he could at 
any time retire from all disturbance ; was allowed to 
'staiMl at the door of tte prison, and sometimes taken 
t>ut into the fields i*^ ; - so that he sufifered fewer hard- 
ships in prison than he had been accustomed to un** 
dergo ill the greatest part of his Ufe. 

« See this confirmfid^ Gent Mag. vol. LVII. II40. N. 

The 
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The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a 
gentle execution of his office, but made some over- 
tures to the creditor for his release, though without 
effect ; and continued, during the whole time of his 
imprisonment, to treat him with the utmost tender^ 
ness and civility. 

. Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state 
which makes it most difficult ; and thereforethe hu- 
manity of a gaoler certainly deserves this public at- 
testation; and the man, whose heart has not been 
hardened by such an employment, may be justly pro- 
posed as a pattern of benevolence. If an inscription 
was once engraved "to the honest toll-gatherer,** 
less honours ought not to be paid " to the tender 
"gaoler.*' 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, and 
sometimes presents, from his acquaintances ; but they 
did not amount to a subsistence, for the greater part 
of which he was indebted to the generosity- of this 
keeper ; but these favours, however they might €aa- 
dear to him the particular persons from whom he re- 
ceived them, were very far from impressing upon his 
mind any advantageous ideas of the people of Bristol, 
and therefore he thought he could not more property 
employ himself in prison, than in writing a poem 
called " L<mdon and Bristol delineated"*^.*' 

When he had brought this poem to its present 
state, which, without considering the chasm, is 
not perfect^ he wrote to London an account of his 

* The Author preferred this title to that of *' London aud 
" Bristol compared j'* wluch^ when he began the piece^ he in- 
tended to prefix to it. Dr. J. 

de- 
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deiRgR, 9n^ mfermed h\9 friend ^^ timt be #fts dfieter- 
mraed to prinl? i« with his name ; but enjoii^ Mm 
fwt to eomUftmiictfte hii» infeifttion tD his Risto! ae^^ 
^ftfirtflfMe. The gentlemstfii, mrprised wt his resc^ 
hitkm> etfdtew>iired to dismftcfe h4m from pubfishing 
it, at least from prefixing his name; and dJBehtred^ 
tftftt he could not reconcile the injunction of secrecy 
wi<h his fesolutSKDB to own it at it» fiyst a;^)eannice: 
To &is Mr. Sa<iti^ returned an answer agreeable to 
hid^ ebaraoler, inlile following tisrms: 

^ I received yours thi^ moram^ t stnd not witfaou^ 
^ a little surprise at the contents: To answer a qtfes* 
^^ tfon with a qnestion^ you' ask me eoneeming Lon« 
« don and Bristol^ why will I add ddmecOed? Wi^ 
*^ did Mr. Woolaston add the same word to hit Re^ 
^ UgUm 0f Nature f I supper tfaact it was his will 
^ and ple&sare to add it in his ease; md it is ixnne 
^'ttodosoin my own. Ychi are pibased to tellme^ 
^ tfiat you tmdeistsnd not why secrecy is enjoined^ 
** wai yet I intend^ tb set my name to- it. My answer 
<*i»-^l have* my private reasons^ which I am not 
^ ^hKgedto es^lftin to any one. ToiiHioiibtmy friend 

^*Mt. S ^ would ndtapprow of it— -And what 

•^ is ittu me whedier he does or not } Do you ima?* 
•'giniethat Mr. S^—-i» to dictate to me? If any man 
*^ who calls-himself my fHend sbodk) assume such an 
^airj J wouW spurn at his^ friendship withr contempt 
** You say, I seem' to think so by no^ letting Him 
^ know it— Ai»l suppose^! db, what flien ?• P^s^ 
'^ I can give reasons for that disapprobation^ very fo- 
^^ teipi' from what you would imaginie. You go on 

* This frieiu) was Mr. Cave the ptinter. Ni 
t Mr. Strang, of the Post-office. N. 

''in 
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^ in saying. Suppose I shonkl not piat Hiy name M 
*• it-*- My answer is, that I will not suppose ai^ sue6 
^ thing, being determined td the contrary : neithef) 
^ Sir, would I have you suppose, Aafe I applied td 
^ you for want of another press: nor wmdd I hai^ 

*^ you imagine, that I owe Mr, S dbligatic^ 

^ which I do not.'* 

Such was his imprudence, and such hjs obstinailto 
Itdherence to his own resolutiond, however absui^! 
A prisoner ! supported by charity ! »nd^ whatever in* 
suits he might have received during tfte latter part of 
hid' stay at Bristol^ once caressed, esteemed and pi^^ 
tented witil a liberal collection, he could ftM^t onit 
imdden his danger and his obligations, lio gratify the 
petulance of his wit, or the eagerness of his resecit^ 
ment, and publish a satire, by wiiich he rm^Mi t^ 
sonably expect that he" should alienate Ibose wfikytheii 
supported him, and provoke ^ose whom, hk could 
neither resist nor escape. 

This resolution, from the execution of whieh- it id 
probable that only his <feath could haVe hindered 
him, is Sufficient to show, how much*he disr^rded 
all considerations that opposed his present passiimsi 
and how readify he hazarded' all future advantages for 
any immedistte gratifications. Whatever was his pre- 
dominant inclination, neithen hope nor fearhindensd 
Rim from complying with it ; nor had opposition ariji 
6t}rer e^BEict than to heighten his ardour, and irt4lat(i 
hi^ vehemence. 

This performance was however laid aside> M*ileb§ 
wasemployedin soliciting assistance from several great 
persons ; and- one interruption succeeding another^ 
hindered hii&from supplying the chasm, and perhaps 

frQOl 
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horn retouchii^^ the other parts, whichr he can hardly 
be imagiiied to have finUlied in his own opinion ; for 
it is very unequal, and some of the lines are rather 
inserted to rhyme to others, than to support or im- 
prove the sense ; but the first and last parts are worked 
up with great spirit and elegance. 

His time was spent in the prison for the most part 
in study, or in receiving visit? ; but sometimes he de- 
^eepded |o lower amusements, and diverted himself 
in the kitchen with the conversation of the criminals ; 
for it was not pleasing to him to be nmch without 
company; and, though he was veiy capable of a ju^ 
4ipious choice, he w as often contented with the first 
that oflfered; for this he was sometimes reproved by 
his friends, who found him surrounded with felons : 
but tibe re|>roof was on that, as on other occasions, 
thrown away ; he continued to gratiiy himself, and 
to set very little value on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he 
made use of such opportunities as occurred of b^e- 
fiting those who were more miserable than himself^ 
^d was always ready to perform any office of huma- 
nity to his fellow-prisoners. 

• He had now ceased from corresponding with any 
of his subspribers except one, who yet continued to 
femit him the twenty pounds a year which he had 
promised him> and by whom it was expected tha^ her 
woiadd have been in a very short timi^ enlarged, be- 
cause he had directed the keeper to enquire after the 
atat^of his debts. ; 

; However, he took care to enter his name according^ 
to the forms of the court *^ that the creditor 0\ight| 

* See Gent. Mw Vol. LVII. 1040. N. 

be 
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be obliged to make him some allowance^ if he was 
ceintinued a prisoner^ and> when on that occasion he 
appeared in the hall, was treated with very unusual 
re^ct. J 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards raised 
by some accounts that had been spread of the satire ; 
and' he was informed that some of the merchants in* 
tended to pay the allowance which the law required^ 
and to detain him a prisoner at their own ex{ience; 
This he treats as an empty menace ; and perhaps 
might have hastened the publication/ only to shew 
how much he was superior to their insults, had not 
all his schemes been suddenly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he received 
from one of his friends ^, in whose kindness he had 
the greatest confidence, and on whose assistance he 
chiefly depended, a letter, that contained a charge 
of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in such terms 
as sudden resentment dictated. Henley, in cme of his 
advertisements, had mentioned ^' Pope's treatment 
" of Savage.'* This was supposed by Pope to be the 
consequence of a complaint made by Savage to Heat 
ley, and was therefore menticmed by him with much 
resentment. Mr. Savage returned a very solemn pro- 
testation of his innocence, but however . appeared 
much disturbed at the accusation. Son^ days after- 
wards he was seized with a pain in his back and siite^ 
which, as it was hot viol^it, was not suspected to ht 
dangerous ; but growing daily more languid and de« 
jected, on the 25th of July he confined hjiniself to his 

«■ * . . * . ' ' ' ' ■ ' 

, * Mr. Pope. See some extracts of letters from ^t gentle* 

man to and jeonoerning^ Mr. Savage, ip Ruff^ead's Life of iPpjpe, 

p.soi* R. 

room. 
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iMiwiij and a fawr miuAhk tfirito. Tbe sf flifiloiMi 
giew«Miy dqr more ftmoidable, bul; hi^ tgnnjrfNwi 
Hd tiot enU^ bim to fn^ewe amy awiftwoe. Ilie 
last tune that the keeper saw him was on Jnly tlwr 
gM;, 1748 ; wfaeaSa^n^i aeekig hw at his bedHatie, 
wd^ wkh an lueoDSiMo eameatness, ^^ I liave«w^ 
^^ tfadn^; tottf to iroii, SKr r Init^ a|)terapa«i^ 
hv inpd m ft inriaodbofy inaaaer ; and, ^dmg hi^ 
flrif wiabk to noMeek what be was gciiiig to 00m nm* 
focile^ aaid^ ^Tiagoner Ilie keeper soon after left 
ima% and tbe ncoLt vmnmg be died. He wm hmkA 
in ibs chvrdk^ravd of St. Peter, at the eiq>mee of <b^ 



.{Soefe vnera the life a&d death of Richanl Savage^ 
amaAieqpttUgr distuigiiisbed b^ bis virtues aod vi^es ; 
and jet onoefeaMirkaUe for bis weaknesses aiad abili* 



Hearttcf amiddfeatatwe^ of al^biababitof bocfyv 
m l(Mg viaige^ oearse fintores, and oielanefaQlf aa^ 
pert; of a fpmm and manly d^xHtment; a scjl^nii 
dignity of mien^ liut wfaieh, apon a nearer aeqptatnt- 
aiBoe^aeftsned into an engaging easing of flsanaers. 
His walk waa stow, and faia "voioe tremakiia and 
flOMMsrafid. Ife*was caaily escitod to amiles^ bnt r&f 
•etdovn protdcod to laagbter* 

Bis mind was ija an luioamitton degree vsgoroitf 
andtactire. ifisjadgaient wasancnrate^ Im sqp^pief 
baiwion ^pdck, ami ins nunnoiy so tonaciousy that be 
wiBfireq«eBtly obsen^ed to know wha^he had learned 
from othen, in a dinrt time^ better tla^ Ibose bjr 
whom he was informed ; and could frequently recol- 
lect Incidents, with ^ tliw comttnaiion of ciwmm- 
st^ncesi which few would have negarded al^lhe pre- 
sent 
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iWBlt 6me> hut which ^tipncJBWBtA nthk i 
^i<m impi^eased upuu him. ' Hie hid (die fieiniiiar fa^ 
city that.his ttt^ajion iiewr tfaawrted him; henw 
present to €wei|r objwt^ end Mgasdtful ^ iihe mxmt 
47ifliiig DGcnrreiicn. He bad ike art of moBcfiof 
irom hb om isefledaoniy and accoBiMidhirtBig inn- 
self to everjr new sceBe. 

To tibu qvalitjr n te be imfrtad the esbnt oi his 
icnowfed^e^ coafttfod with the obbU iime ivfaidi he 
•pent ia risiUe eodeftvmnniD eeqpiise it IfemkiglBd 
in cursory conversation with die mne vitadhaemd 
aJtendoi^ asotbensAfqply 4o B tectiirei MuiBinidstthe 
uppesmnce of thonghtteas gaiety; loet no new ddee 
Ait was rtartel, m>Tmny hiiiltithstiaMdd heoBfmwd. 
He bod ttibcacfore made tBCoffife-honsBs thosane pro^ 
ficieacy as la^en ni their doKta: and it is mBark* 
ahb, that ifae writit^ tof m sim of hMt odoeotiaa 
and li tde reading liaTe an air of tenntng aearaeiy to 
be found in any otfior perfbnoaoceay hut wsUchper- 
faaps as often dbscores as oaafaoffishes Ibeoi. 

HisJttdpiHent was teaainentfy oxaet hoith with ao<- 
gacdjbo writings and to 9en. The kaowfedge of life 
yvas indeed his okoef attaifmseact; and it is not with^ 
ant aonse satifi&ofeioo^ Ihot I ^eaa pmbMO ihe anfiago 
of Saaage in hmmr »of ^amaa nataae, of nvhich jio 
nerer appeased (to iwlertaiii ^csh odious ideastasamtiie 
sirho peibqis had neither iiis judgment nor «iqie* 
rienee, boire pnbliabed, eitbet-JEaosteatelion'aftfaBr 
sagacity, Tnsdioatbn of iheirJonBOs, or^sstificaritfo 
of their aoalioe. 

lin method of hfe inrtkadarly qpiriifiediaiBQlbr 
ConnGersatbn, cf which be Jfioew how to practfaeoil 

once 
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dnoe modest and easy^ open and resfiectful ; His latf* 
guage was vivadous and elegant, and equally happy 
upon gcave or humorous subjects. He was gene- 
raily censured for not knowing whai to retire ; but 
tlmt was not the defect of his judgment, but of his 
fortune : whoi he left his company, he waafrequently 
to spend the remaining part of the night in the street^ 
or ^t lea^t was abandoned to gloomy reflections, 
v^iich it is not strange that he delayed as long as he 
could; and sometimes foigot that he gave others 
pain to avoid it himself. 

it cannot be said, that he made use of his abilities 
for the direction of his own conduct ; an irrc^lar 
and dissipated manner of life had made him the slave 
of every passion that happened to be excited by the 
presence of its oligect, and* that slaveiy to his passions 
leciprocally produced a ttfe irr^^lar and dissipated; 
Hie was not master of his own motions, nor could 
promise any thing for tfie next day. 

With regard to his ceconomy, nothing can . be 
added to the relation of his life. He appeared, to 
diink himself born, to be suj^rted by others^ and 
dispensed from all necessity of providing for himself; 
1^ therefore never, prosecuted any scheme of advan* 
(ftge, nor endeavoured even to secure the profits 
which his writing! might have afforded him. His 
temper was, in consequence of the dominion of his 
passions, uncertain and capricicKis ; he was easily en- 
gaged, andeasily disgusted ;, but he isaccused of retain-r 
ing his hatred more tenaciously than his benevolence. 
He was compassionate both bynature and principle, 
and always ready to perform offices of humanity; 
but when he was provoked (and very: small offences 
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were sufficient to provoke him), he would {H*osecute 
his revenge with the utmost acrimony till his passion 
had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value ; for, 
though he was zealous in the support or vindication 
of those whom he loved, yet it was alivays dangerous 
to trust him, because he considered himself as dis- 
charged by the first quarrel from all ties of honour 
or gratitude ; and would betray those secrets which 
in the warmth of confidencfe had been 'imparted to 
him. This practice drew upon him an universal ac- 
cusation of ingratitude : nor can it be denied that h» 
was very ready to set himself free from the load of an 
obligation ; for he could not bear tq conceive him^ 
self in a state of dependence, his pride being equally 
powerful with his other passions, and appearing in 
the form of insolence at one time, and of vanity at 
another. Vanity, the most innocent species of pride, 
was most frequently predominant: he could not easily 
leave off, when he had once begun to mention him- 
self or his works : nor ever read his vetses without 
stealing his eyes from the page, to discover iii the 
faces of his audience, how they were afiected with 
uny^ favourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
^ven to the delicacy with which he was always care- 
fill to separate his own merit from every other man's, 
and to reject that praise to which he had no claim. 
He did not forget, in mentioning his performances,*^ 
to mark every line that had been suggested or amend- 
ed ; and was so accurate, as to relate that he owed 
three words in " The Wanderer'* to the advice of 
\3M friends. * 

Vol. X. D i> His 
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His veracity was questioned^ but with little reaaon ; 
Jhis accounts^ though not indeed always the tame, 
were generally consistent. When he loved any man, 
Jie suppressed all his faults : and, when he had been 
oflfended by him, concealed all his virtues :. but his 
characters were generally true, so far as he proceed* 
ed ; though it cannot be denied, that his partiality 
might have sometimes the effect of falsehood. 

Iq cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, truths 
and justice :*he knew very well the necessity of good* 
ness to the present and future happiness of mankind, 
nor is * there perhaps any writer, who has less en-^ 
deavoured to please by flattering the appetites, or 
perverting the judgment 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to im 
fluence mankind in any other character, if one piece 
which he h^^d resolved to suppress be excepted, he 
has very little to fear from the strictest moral or re- 
ligious censure. And though he may not be alto* 
gether secure against the objections of the critic, it 
must however be acknowledged, ths^t his works are 
the productions of a genius truly poetical ; and, what 
many writers whoiiave been more lavishly applauded 
cannot boast, that they have an original air, which 
has no resemblance of any foregoing writer, that the 
versification and sentiments have a cast peculiar ta 
themselves, which no man can imitate with success, 
hecause what was nature in Savage would in ano- 
ther be affectation. It must be confessed, that his 
descriptions are striking, his images animated, his 
fictions justly imagined, and his all^ories artfully 
jj^rsued ; that his diction is elevated^ though some** 
times forced, and his numbers sonorous andmajesticky 

though 
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though frequently sluggish and encumbered. Of his 
style, the general fault is harshness, and its general 
excellence is dignity ; of his sentiments, the prevail* 
ing beauty is simplicity, and uniformity Jthe prevai^^ 
ing defect. v 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who can- 
didly consider his fortune, will think an apology 
either necessary or difHcult. If he was not always 
sufficiently instructed in his subject, his knowledge 
was at least greater than could have been attained by 
others in the same state. If his works were some* 
times unfinished, accuracy cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected froni a man oppressed with want, which he 
has no hope of relieving but by a speedy publication. 
The insolence and resentment of which he is accused 
were not easily to be avoided by a great mind, irri 
tated by perpetual hardships, and constrained hourly 
to return the spurns of contempt, and repress the in- 
solence of prosperity ; and vanity may surely be readily 
pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no other 
comforts than barren praises, and the amsciousness 
of deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, who 
have slumbered away their time on the down of 
plenty ; nor will any wise man presume to say, ^^ Had 
" I been in Savage's condition, I should have lived 
" or written better than Savage " 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, 
if those, who languish under any part of his suffer- 
ings, shall be enabled to fortify their patience, by 
reflecting that they feel only those afflictions from 
which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; 
or those, who, in confidence of superior capacities 

or 
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or attainments, disregard the common maxims of 
life, shall be reminded, that nothing will supply the 
vmnt of prudence; and that negligence and irregu- 
laritjr, long continued, will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 
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